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"Look at these two men just áboat to be buried— tiíey wera brothen and had tbe same diíease^bat 
they treated themielves differently. One had a blind oonfidence in bis doctor— tbe otber left bimself 
entxrely to natnre;— botb, nevertbeless, are, as yoa see, on tbe way to tbeir long borne— tbe fint because be 
took ali tbe pbyiic ordered bim— tbe second becanse be would take none at alL'' <' How very embarrast- 
ing!" said Leandro. '«Wbat in sucb a case, Friend Asmodeus, would yoa advise a poor patient to do?" 
"Âh\ l wisb I could teU you tbat/' replied tbe Crípple; **1 know plenty of good remedies, bnt it would 
puzzle os botb to find a good doctor 1"— -Ze Sa^ê Diaòk Boiteux. 
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PREFACE 



TO 



THE FOURTH BRITISH EDITION. 



^" What have the physicians been about 
for the last Four Thousand Years ? The 
answer to that question will be found in the 
following pages !^' 

Such is the question — sueh the reply 
with which the eminent Health Commis- 
sioner for the city and county of New York 
introduces the Chrono-Thermal System of 
Medicine to his countrymen in the far 
West. The flattering terms in which 
Dr. Tumer has expressed his acknowledge- 
ments to me in his Introduction to the 
American Reprint of my labours, contrast 
Bomewhat curiously with the reception they 
have met nearer home. To the author of 
the Chrono-Thermal System he thus writes : 

" Neu> Yorhy May Uth, 1845. 

" Deab Sir, — This note will be handed to you by 
xny friend, Mr. Richard Burlew, a merchant of this 
city, who, visitiog England on business, and intending 
to pass a few days in your metropolis, has kihdly un- 
dertaken to place in your hands a copy of an edition of 
your 'Fallacies of the Faculty/ which I have had 
reprínted here. He has also been good enough to 
undertake another commission for me, viz., to make an 
arrangement with some Daguerreotypist in London to 
take your likeness for me, if you will do me the great 
favour to sit for it. 

" The reprint of your book is too recent to enable 
me to inform you as to the result. But I think the 
obstacles to a fiill reception of your beautiful System 
in America, are not so great as they have been with 
you. The daily press here takes cognizance of such 
works. And thus far I have no reason to complain in 
this respect. My edition consists of 1000 copies. 

<* I hope to communicate further with you hereafter, 
and would be pleased to receive any hints or suggestions 
you may have to oíFer to your new disciple in this 



Western hemisphere. Let me add, that, if I can in any 
way promote your views or wishes in this quarter, I 
shall be most happy to receive your commands. With 
unfeigned regard, 

*' Your fnend and obedient servant, 

*« Wm. Turner. 
" Dr. Dickson, Bolion Street, 
" Piccadilly, London:' 

On a suggestion which the reader will 
find in Dr. Tumer^s Introduction, the " Fal- 
lacies of the Faculty^^ is now again presented 
to the public under its second title — The 
Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine. In 
the faceof much opposition, this system has 
already made its way pretty well in the world. 
Reprinted in America, it has had the further 
honour to be translated into three of the 
continental languages — French, German, 
and Swedish ; while the sale of nearly six 
thousand copies of former editions in this 
country speaks favourably for its reception 
among the British people. When I come 
to relate how it has been received by the 
Medicai Profession, the great body of them, 
I fear, will not be much flattered, either by 
the matter or the manner of the relation. 

Fifteen years ago it was my fate — I can 
scarçely call it my fortuna — ^to make two 
most important discoveries in Medicine, — 
namely, the Periodicity of Movement of 
every Organ and Atom of ali Living Bodies 
— and the Intermittency and Unity of AU 
Diseases, however named, and by whatever 
produced. To these I added a third — the 
Unity of Action of Cause and Cure, — ^both 
of which involve Change of Temperature. 
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Such is the groundwork of the Chrono- 
Thermal System — so called from Chronos, 
Time or Period ; and Thermà, Temperature 
or Heat. This I gave to the pablic ín 
1836. Then, for the first time, I annonnced 
the appalling fact, that up to that hour the 
Professora of the Healing Art had been, to 
a man, in ali but utter darkness on the 
sabject they pretended to teach. From 
the days of Hippoerates, I indísputably 
proved, that when the Physician sueceeded 
in the Cure of Disease, he did so— in Irish 
phrase — ^by acddent, on purpose ! Thirty 
centuries and upwards the Blind had been 
leading the Blind in Medicine — the right 
way sometimes — more frequently the wrong ! 
Was it wonderful that a revelation so start- 
ling should come upon the Profession like a 
thunderbolt ? Silently, secretly, however^ 
it has been gaining converts ever since 
from their ranks. Like the Religion of the 
Reformation in its earlier struggles, the 
Chrono-Thermal System has been embraced 
and practised by thousands who have nei- 
ther the courage nor the honesty to dare 
the avowal. To those gallant men, who have 
openly come forward to bear testimony to 
its worth, I want words to express my gra- 
titude. How but for them could I have so 
long stood against the organised opposition 
of the Schools — theBrodies, the Chambers^ 
the Clarks, — who, with their clique of pe- 
dantic, sycophantic supporters, conspired to 
cry me down for my efforts to cleanse the 
Augean Stable of British Medicai practice of 
its filth and corruption ? Could the London 
world but know the arts by which certain 
men have got a uame, with what astonish- 
ment would it stare to find itself precisely in 
the position of a deluded savage, when, for the 
first time, he discovered the utter worthless- 
ness of the red and green glass, for which, 
year after year, he had been unsuspiciously 
bartering his wealth ! In the dark, pigraies 
seem giants ; Britain only knows her great 
men when they are dead. On Harvey and 
Jennerj while they lived, the beams of her 



warming sun never shone ; — she ali but de- 
ferred to acknowledge their merits till she 
saw them on their deaths, surrounded with 
that halo of immortality which ali the na- 
tions of the earth united to bestow on them. 
The Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine 
has shared the fate of every truly great dis- 
covery. Translated, reprinted, and lauded 
abroad, it was first denied, decried, then pla- 
giarized at home. And now, at the eleventh 
hour (or year ! ) when France, Germany, 
Sweden, and America, hav9 each come for- 
ward to speak to its worth, I, its author, 
find myself here in England exposed to the 
hourly abuse of men who gain their bread 
by practising in secret, orundersome paltry 
disguise, the very principies they have sur- 
reptitiously pilfered from me ! Who does 
not remember the London practice of Physic 
only ten years ago — the barbaiities practised 
under the name of medicine ? Leech, lancet, 
and calomel — where are they now — those 
so-called sheet-anchors of the Medicai Art ? 
The change that in that short time has 
been accomplished in Physic, is not less great 
than what has taken place in our mode of 
locomotion through the agency of steam. 
Ten years ago, where was the madman so 
foolhardy as to declare the Lancet could be 
dispensed with in Apoplexy ? Nearly ten 
years it is, however, since I first had to ran 
the moral gauntlet for explaining, not only 
that this could be done, but that the em- 
ployment of the Lancet is the niost certain 
course to render that disease fatal ! And 
here have we now, in 1845, Books, Para- 
phlets, and Reviews, ali corroborating the 
fact, but studiously concealing the name of 
him who first announced it! The Editor 
of the Medicai Times, for one, will not 
deny, that, when he first printed, as a marvel, 
a case of Apoplexy that had been success- 
fuUy treated without Bleeding by Mr. Baldy, 
of Devonport, such was his dread of the 
Professional conspiracy against me, he was 
obliged to draw his pen through the 
in the narration that alluded to 
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Dr. Dickson as the first teacher of the new 
treatment ! 

Nothing can more forcibly show the va- 
lue of an article, than attempts to steal ít. 
Would a pick-pocket risk detection for an 
empty purse? The first who committed 
himself in this manner was Dr. Henry 
HoUand, a physician of the Court. In 
1839, Dr. HoUand, for the first time, ha- 
zarded as a prophecy, what I had not only 
proved, but printed as a fact in 1836, — 
namely, the Intermittency of ali Disease. 
Then, too, for the first time, he mggested as 
a probable danger, the employment of the 
Lancet in Apoplexy. Successively and 
under new disguises, new plagiarisms fol- 
lowed. Sir C, Bell, Hood, Copeman, 
Dr. Searle, and others, pretending to repu- 
diate the Chrono-thermal principie, adopted 
the Chrono-thermal practice. I know not 
if Dr. Searle be the same person who 
sent me his pamphlet about the Gases, 
*^ with the author^s respectful compliments 
and admiration^' inscribed on the title 
page. Some such similar expression in the 
body of the book he lately printed, ''On 
the Tonic Treatment of Diseases of the 
Brain," would have spared me the necessity 
of telling the world that the practice he 
advocates in those diseases is borrowed en- 
tirely from me. Sir George Lefevre, I 
regret to find, has foUowed in the same 
slippery track — quoting Dr. HoUand, in- 
stead of me, on the subject of Apoplexy. 
" Dr. BaiUie said in his day that Falsy was 
upon the increase. It is not improbable 
(remarks Sir George) that the UNIVERSAL 
system of Blood-letting upon aU such at- 
tacks, and even threateaings of them, has 
converted remediai into incurable diseases. 
Paralysis has sometimes immediately followed 
the depletion intended to prevent apoplexy.'' 
Here the practice he condemns is admitted 
to be ''universal." To whom must we 
attribute this universality of a bad practice ? 
To whom but to the teachers in the vari- 
ous medicai schools — ^the so-caUed leaders 



of the medicai world — the Brodies, the 
Chambers', and others of that stamp, who 
have 80 long led the Frpfession by the nose, 
and the public by the ear ! Winter after 
winter in their Lectures at St. George^a 
Hospital, did Sir Benjamin Brodie and 
Dr. Chambers assure their worshipping pu- 
pils that the Lancet and the Leech are the 
sheet-anchors of Apoplexy. " Bleed I bleed ! 
bleedl^' was their cry — ^and bleed, bleed, 
bleed ! was their practice. Of what slaughter 
have not these men been the cause ? Said 
I not truly, The Blind have been leading 
the Blind in medicine ! By the terrible 
doctrines they have so long taught, must 
Sir B. Brodie and Dr. Chambers now stand 
or fali. Among the multitude of fools they 
may still find patients. The clique of syco- 
phants who professionally support them, 
already begin to tum with the tuming 
stream. One word to Sir George Lefevre, 
who has so unconsciously helped to this ex* 
posure. Why, when this good traveUing 
physician was so elaborate on the new treat* 
ment of Apoplexy, did he omit to name the 
real author of that treatment in his work f 
and how came he to call his Treatise, " An 
Apology for the Nerves?'' His nerves 
only require an apology, who conspires to 
rob genius of its due. The next book 
Sir George indites, may possibly be — An 
Apology for Himself! 

The Chrono-thermal principie is denied, 
disguised, plagiarized, and whispered away 
— ^the Chrono-thermal practice secretly tri- 
umphs in every hand ! Dr. Copland, it ia 
true, in his peculiar fashion, has admitted 
the correctness of both ; but to account for 
it, he contends, that within the last five- 
and-twenty years Disease has changed its 
type — that the physical constitution of mau 
has changed its character ! Fity he did not 
sooner announce his discovery I For some* 
thing like five-and-twenty years has this 
very Dr. Copland been ever and anon fa- 
vouring the public with his notions about 
Medicine. But not tiU the year of Grace 
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1844^ díd he tell the benighted world, that 
the diseases of mankind had ceased to be con- 
tinuai, and had ali [io gratify Dr. Dickson ?] 
taken on the Intermittent Type — ^that the 
Lancet and the Leech must, heuceforth, give 
way to Bark and Tonics " even in inflam- 
mation of the chest!" Ah! Dr. Copland, 
why not confess at once you had just 
been takmg a peep at Disease through 
Dr. Diekson^s spectacles ? As it is, you have 
unwittingly paid him a compliment at the 
expense of your integrity, your honour, and 
your understandiug. The Tt/pe of Disease 
change I Forms change ; Types are immu- 
tablel A Continuai Disease! Who ever 
heard of an eternal tempest or an eternal 
storm ? From the beginning of Time there 
never was a continuai disease — a continuai 
tempest of the Human body! How de- 
grading these piratical attempts to take my 
Bark, and throwits owner overboard ! They 
afiFord an index, however, to the present 
morale of the Profession. Vain will be its 
calls upou any government to reform it, till 
its members shall have first individually 
learnt to reform themselves. 

Among the pitiful persons who have been 
thus amusingly employing themselves, I 
must not forget to notice a country practi- 
tioner, of the name of Laycock, who figures 
as a member of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. " The British 
Association,'* we' are told by the Times 
newspaper, " began at York ; — what it has 
brought forward, of new, is not true — what, 
of true, is not new!" From this sweep- 
ing condemnation of the Times I wholly 
dissent. The Herschells, the Bucklands, 
the Sedgwicks, the Murchisons, — Faraday, 
Brewster, Airey, have laboured too success- 
fully in science, not to rebut with ali sensi- 
ble people, this language of the Tim£S. 
These, with other illustrious names, belong 
to the British Association. But, unfor- 
tunately, connected with it also, is a rather 
noisy class of people — principally of the 
Doctor tribe — who hope to emerge from 



obscurity, by clinging to the mantles of the 
truly great men who belong to it. Of this 
exceptional class is Doctor Laycock. To 
him and to his doings, the censures of the 
Tim£s completely apply. He began at York. 
At York, in 1842, by means of a false tail 
and other Yorkshire tricks, he disfigured 
and disguised my hobby. Vital Periodicity, 
to pass it off afkerwards as his own at one 
of the meetings of the British Association. 
Not content with this, he did the same in 
the Lancet; and, some time after, he re- 
peated the ofifence in Forbe^ Medicai Review 
— that well-known receptacle of stolen pro- 
perty. Blush ! Messrs. Chambers, for having 
allowed him to do the same in your re* 
spectablé Edinburgh Journal. As a speci- 
men of the false tail he tacked to my hobby^ 
let me give the first joint : — ^^ A day of twelve 
hours,'* quoth Laycock, " is the basil unit of 
Vital Periodicity .*' The merest schoolboy 
could tell him, that a day, being the measure 
of one full revolution of the Earth, takes 
twenty-four, instead of twelve hours, for its 
accomplishment ; and that the basil unit of 
ali Periodicity must necessarily be the small- 
est portion of Time the mind can imagine 
— ^a second being sufBcient for every practical 
purpose. My letters in the Medicai Times 
very speedily stripped this jackdaw of his 
borrowed feathers. With a perseverance, 
however, worthy of a better cause, I find 
him again at his tricks with the British 
Association. Only within the last few weeks, 
the Botanical and Zoological Section of that 
body — ali doctors of course — ^appointed a 
committee to inquire ínto the " Periodicity 
of Plants and Animais," — ^got up, I happen 
to know, at the instance of Mr. Laycock, to 
shield him and his dehnquencies from the 
scorn and contempt of a profession he, and 
so many people like him, have degraded. 
Oh for the Report of this precious Com- 
mittee I The Periods of sowing, planting, 
flowering, and reaping,— *^ annuals," "bien- 
nials," " septennials," and so forth, — taken 
for the nonce from the Gardeners' Chronicle, 
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when prettily dressed up with a certain 
imposing technicality of manner, will fur- 
nish forth a highly original dish on the 
Periodicity of Plants. Whfle the plnndered 
contents of my volume, variously distorted, 
and niixed up with the history and habits 
of Birds and BeastSi—- not forgetting the 
nidification, egg-hatching, and breeding of 
the genus '' Goose^' and class '^ Eeptile/' — 
the cackling and slimy creatures with which 
they are so familiar,-- will be reproduced as 
a scientific novelty on Animal Periodicity. 
On this particulsur occasion the pilfering 
Magpie, by desire, will be left out ; so also, 



perhaps, will be the mare^s nest of " a day 
of twelve hours/' The whole performance, 
however, to conclude with a handsome com- 
pliment to the talented author of the dis- 
covery— Doc^or Laycock, the quondam York 
apothecary. Alas I for the learned Laycock 
— ^to have his name and his fame withered 
in a moment by a slight comparison of the 
little word. Dates. For these and some 
amusing Facts, I refer the Beader to the 
correspondence in the Appendix. 

28, Bolton Street, Piccadillt/, 
Septemberf 1845. 



TO THE READERS OF CHAMBERS' EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

No. 22, New Series of Chambers' Edinburgh Journal, contains an artide, entttled, <' Peneention of New 
Ideas/' which Messrs. Chambers deliberately print as an extract ** from a private pamphlet," althongh word for 
word, that article is taken from Dr. Dickson^s " Fallacies of the Faculty." In a subsequent namber, (36,) i^pean 
another article, headed, "What to Do in Cases of Accident— -Bloòd-letting." Every argament in thatarticlA 
against the operation in snch cases, is borrowed, without acknowledgment, from the same work. But the worst 
is to come. Messrs. Chambers, to whom the " Fallacies of the Faculty" was submitted three years ago, with a view 
to the pnblication of a People's Edition, cannot possibly be ignorant of Dr. Dickson's claim to the discovery of the 
Periodicity of ali Vital Phenomena. That great truth is the main featore of the Book, and it forms the basis of 
the Chrono-thermal System of Medicine, of which he is the foander. Messrs. Chambers, nevertheless, in their 
Journal, (No. 38,) published an article on the " Periodicity of Vital Phenomena,'* wherein they not only take care 
to exclnde ali mention of Dr. Dickson, but absolutely go out of their way to repeat an attempt of certain Medicai 
Joumals, to give the merit of his discovery to an obscuro practitioner, of the name of Laycock, who impndently 
plagíarízed it. How that Plagiarism was exposed — the facts and dates by which the discovery was substantiated 
may be seen at length in the pages of the Medicai Times, and in the Appendix to this work. 

S. Dickson. 

Bolton Street, Septemher, 1845. 
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Tnis work was published in London 
under its second title^ 'Tallacíes of the 
Faculty," a phrase which does not convey 
a proper idea of the important character of 
the productionj like the '^ Curiosities of 
Literature/' and so forth, it might rather 
lead people to suppose it designed simply 
to attract the attention of the curious^ or to 
divert the idle. Hence, with due deference 
to the author^ I have given prominence to 
what he had made the second branch of its 
title as best calculated to indicate the use 
and nature of the book. 

Dr. Dickson^s views of disease are simple 
and easily understood. " More than twenty- 
three centuries/' he says, "have elapsed 
since Hippocrates dístinctly announced the 
llnity of Morbid Action — amnium morhorum 
unus et idem tnodus est, The type of AU 
Disease is one and identical. These are 
his words^ and that is my case. That is the 
case apon which unprejudiced and disin- 
terested posterity will one day pronounce 
a verdict in my favour, — ^for the evidence I 
am prepared to adduce in its support^ will 
be found to be as perfect a chain of positive 
and circumstantial proof as ever was ofifered 
to human investigation." This " Type'' is 
fever and ague^ or Intermittent Fever» 

The following are the conclosions to which 
Dr. Dickson arrives on the subject of Health 
and Disease. 

1. The phenomena of perfect Health 
consist in a regalar series of altemate mo- 
tions or eventSj each embracing a special 
Period of time. 



2. Disease, under ali its modifications, is 
in the first place a simple exaggeraHon or 
diminution of the amount of the same mo- 
tions or events, and being universally alter- 
native with a Period of comparative Health, 
strictly resolves itself into Fever — Remit- 
tent or Intermittentj Ckronic or Acute; — 
every kind of structural disorganisation, 
from Tooth-D^coy to Pulmonary Consump* 
tion, and that decomposition of the knee- 
joint, familiarly known as WTiite SweUing, 
being merely developements in its course: 
— ^Tooth-consumption, Lung-consumption, 
Knee-consumption. 

3. The tendency to disorganisation, usu« 
ally denominated Acute, or inflammatory, 
diflfers from the Chronic or Scrofiilous in 
the mere amount of motion and tempera- 
ture; the former being more remarkably 
characterised by excess of both^ conse- 
quently exhibits a more rapid progress to 
decomposition or cure; while the latter 
approaches its respective terminations by 
more subdued, and therefore slower and 
less obvious terminations of the same action 
and temperature. In what does consump- 
tion of a tooth differ from consumption of 
the lungs, except in the difference of the 
tissue involved, and the degree of danger 
to life, arising out of the nature of the 
respective oflSces of each ? 

The remedied used in the treatment of 
Disease, Dr. Dickson terms Chrono-thermalj 
from the relation which their mfluence beara 
to Time or Period, and Temperature, (cold 
and heat,) Chronos being the Greek word 
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for Time, and Thermà for Heat or Temper- 
ature. These remedies are ali treated of ia 
the varioas modem works upòn the Matéria 
Medica. The only agenta this system re- 
jects, are " the leech^ the bleedingJancet^ 
and the cupping instroment.'' 

The subject of Blood-lettíng occupies a 
considerable portion of these Lectures. 
What first caused the author to perceive its 
dangers will appear in the foUowing paa* 
sage : — " I have not. always had thia horror 
of blood-letting. In many instancea have I 
formerly used the lancet^ where a cure, in 
my present state of knowledge^ could have 
been effected without ; but this was in my 
noviciate^ influenced by others, and without 
sufficient or correct data to think for myself. 
In the Army Hospitala I had an oppor- 
tunity of studying disease^ both at home 
and abroad. There I saw the fine tall sol- 
dier> on his first admission, bled to relief of 
a symptom, or to fainting. And what is 
fainting ? A loss of every organic percep- 
tion — a death-hke state, which only differs 
from deatb by the possibility of a recalL 
Prolong it to permanency and it ia death. 
Primary symptonis were of course got over 
by such measures ; but once having entered 
the hospital walls, I found that soldier^s 
face beconie familiar to me. Seldom did 
his pale countenance recover its former 
healthy character. He became the victim 
of consumption^ dysentery> or dropsy ; his 
constitution was broken by the first deple- 
tory measures to which he had been sub- 
jected.'* 

Our author objects to the use of blood- 
letting, for this best of reasons, '^ that we 
have remedies without number^ possessing 
each an influence equally rapid, and an 
agency equally curative, without being, like 
Blood-letting, attended with the insuperable 
disadvantage of abstracting the material of 
healthy organisation. I deny not its power 
as a remedy in certain cases, but I question 
its claim to precedence even in these. Out of 
upwards of Twelve Thousand Cases of diseasc 



that have, within the last few years, been 
under my treatment> I have not been com- 
pelled to use it once. Besorted to under 
the most favourable circumstances, its suc- 
cess ia anything but sure^ and its failure 
involves eonsequences which the untoward 
administration of other means may not so 
certainly produce., I have never taken 
credit for being the first opponent of the 
Lancet. But one thing in regard to this 
matter I do claim credit for — I claim credit 
for being the first man who^ by a strong 
array of facts^ and some force of reasoning, 
produced an impression on the public, that 
ali the facts and ali the argumenta of former 
opponents of the lancet never before pro- 
duced on the Profession^ — ^namely, an im- 
pression of the dangeroua nature of the 
remedy ; and whether they like to be told 
of it or not, I claim to have either convinced 
or compelled the Profession materially to 
alter their practice. To say hlood-letting 
is a bad thing is one thing, to prove it to 
be bad is another; to force the worid to 
believe and act upon your arguments against 
it, in the teeth of the opinion of the world, 
is a still greater achievement. That merit 
I distinctly claim.^* 

Having alwaya had a repagnance to the 
letting of blood, the practice of my pro- 
fession, according to the light in which I 
waa instructed, was, up to 1841, a source of 
great dread — especially in the treatment of 
acute diseases. I could not see my way 
clearly — I was not satisfied — I revolted 
from a system of practice to which my un- 
derstanding could not give its fuU and 
entire sanction. In that year a copy of 
Dr. Dickson^s work was placed in my 
hands. I read it with delight and with a 
strong conviction of its truth — a conviction 
which time and experience have amply con- 
firmed. Some examples of the resulta of 
this experience will be found among the 
few notes I have added in the course of the 
work. 

Disease being thus simplified, according 
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to the system of Dr. Dickson, it foUows 
that it is, to use his own words, amenable 
to a principie of Tre^ment equalJy simple. 
Partaking, throughout ali its modiScations, 
of the nature of Ague, it will be best met 
by a praetice in accordance with the proper 
principie of treatment of that distemper. 
To apply wannth, or administer cordiais in 
the Cold stage ; in the Hot, to reduce the 
amoont of temperature, by cold affusion 
and £resh air; or, for the same purpose, to 
exhibit, according to circumstances, an eme- 
tic, a purgativo, or both in combination. 
With Quinino, Arsenic, Opium, &c., the 
interval of comparativo health — ^the period 
of médium temperature — ^may be prolonged 
to an indefínite period, and in that manner 
may Health become established in ali dis- 
eases — whether, from some special local 
developementj the disorder be denominated 
mania, epilepsy, eroup, cynanche, the gout, 
the influenza 1 In the early stages of cUsease, 
to arrest the fever is, in most instances, 
sufficient for the reduction of every kind of 
local developement. A few rare cases ex- 
cepted, it is ^nly when the case has been of 
long standing and habitual, that the physi- 
cian will be compelled to call to his aid the 
various local measures which have a relation 
to the greater or Icss amount of the tem- 
perature of particular parts. 

Such bemg the rational and intelligible 
doctrines of the Ghrono-thermal System of 
Medicine, it will be found that its praetice 
is equally salutary and benign, and that its 
chief feature is to make short work of dis- 
ease. As an instance of this, I will give 
the history of one case of treatment of acute 
disease, without blood-letting. A lady who 
had been attending an evening lecture in 
the Tabemacle, in January, was attacked 
with violent chills,followed bydarting pains 
in the lungs, severo headache, a rapid pulse, 
hurried respiratioU) and ali the symptoms 
of Inflammation (so called) of the lungs. 
Added to this, owing to compunction in 
having gone out against the advice of a 



parent, she had a severo nervous or hyste- 
rical attack, with sobbing and crying. A 
sharp emetic relieved the severity of ali the 
symptoms almost at once, and an opiate 
brought on rest and repose through the 
night. Peruvian Bark and rest were the 
chief remédios for the two following days. 
On the third day, she was well enough to 
participate with the family at meais at the 
table; and in a fortnight, notwithstanding 
it was winter, she was pronounced strong 
enough and well enough to go out. She 
had no relapso, but has continued in good 
health to this day. 

In the treatment of diseases of children, 
and especially of those of females, who are 
more liable to disorder, owing to the peri- 
odical changes peculiar to the sex, the 
Chrono-thermal System, from its simplicity 
and efficacy, will be found to be particularly 
valuable and eligible. 

Other distinguishing features of the 
Chrono-thermal System of Medicine are — 
First, A demonstration of the fallacious 
charactcr of the ideas entertained by the 
Profession and the public in reference to 
Inflammation and Congestion, those 
fruitful sources of error. Second, That 
Calomel is no lougcr placed in the íirst 
rank of remcdies ; and when givcn is pre- 
scribed only in minute doses, as fractions 
of a grain. Third, That the Chrono-thermal 
Medicines are to be used generally in mi- 
nute doses, and that hence but little medi- 
cine is required. Fourth, The doctrinc that 
ali remédios act primarily upon the Braiu, 
and thence, electrically or magnetically^ 
through the system. 

Writers on Medicine, pursuing a false 
modo of analysis, have for a long time been 
engaged in dividing and subdividing the 
subject until it reached its acme in the ela- 
borate and ponderous tomes of the leamed 
and classical Dr. Good; in which such is 
the extent of subdivision and subtilty at- 
tained by the author, that the recoUection 
of the mere names of the various diseases as 
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classified^ woold be a severe trial to a me- 
mory of ordinary tenacity. At this period, 
Pr. Dickson arose^ and seizing upon the 
question with the true analytical grasp of 
his genius, reduced the whole to a system 
of simplicity. So that a complete^ highly 
scientifíc^ and rational doctrine of dísease 
and its treatment is embraced in the small 
volume which the reader holds m his hands. 
Some unprofessional readers, in taking up 
this book^ may possibly think^ from its sub- 
ject, that it is a dull^ dry, and tedious dis- 
quisition npon matters of interest to the 
medicai fratemity alone» This would be a 
great error. The author has adapted it to 
popular use; on which account^ he has 
discarded as much as possible ali technical 
terms. He has also enlivened his produc- 
tion by the introduction of apt facts and 
incidents^ and pertinent arguments and 
illustrations ; so that^ instead of beiug dull^ 
dry, and tedious, the reader will find it emi- 
nently sprightly, amusing, and instructive. 

Scattered throughout the work will be 
met with, testimony by distinguished Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Great Britain in 
favour of the system of Dr. Dickson ; among 
the rest, a letter from Sir Astley Cooper, 
who, on receiving a copy of a previous 
edition, under the title of the " Unity of 
Disease/' sent an answer, in which he styled 
it a ^^ valuable work/' It will be noticed, 
too, that the work has been translated into 
French, German, and Swedish, for the use 
of the people of those nations, 

Wm. Turner, 

New York, 518, Broadway. 

P.S. While this reprint was passing 
through the press. the April steamer ar- 
rived, bringing copies of several new medi- 
cai works from the London publishers. 
Among them were two books, fresh from 
the London press, which, as they are corro- 
borative of the truth of the Ghrono-thermal 
System, and indicative of the progress that 
benign and salutary system is making 



among active and scientific minds in the 
British metropolis, I have thought it would 
not be unprofitable to devote a little extra 
space to their examination. 

The first; entitled, Practical Observations 
on the Diseases most fatal to Children, is 
by Mr, Hood. The chief object of this 
gentleman^s work, is to call the attention, 
not of medicai men only, but of ali persons 
who may be interested in the matter, to the 
investigation of the mode of treatment 
which may be most appropriate in the more 
serious diseases of children. ''The treat- 
ment generally adopted,'' he adds, ''in 
most of those diseases where they are se- 
vere, and more especially in such of them 
as affect the organs of respiration, is founded 
on the opinion, that they either proceed 
from, or resolve themselves into, inflamma- 
tion ; and that this so-called inflammation, 
if not properly checked by bleeding and 
the administration of active antiphlogistic 
medicines, speedily causes death. Now,^' he 
proceeds, '' without entering here into any 
pathological discussion respecting the symp- 
toms and consequences of inflammation, bat 
supposing that it exists, or is to be appre- 
hended in the diseases referred to, it may 
yet be confídently affirmed, on evidence fur- 
nished by the Reports of the Registrar- 
General, that the mode of treatment above 
mentioned is improper/' After discussing 
certain tables constructed from that report, 
he concludes as foUows : — " The mode of 
treatment developed in the foUowing pages 
is founded on the principie, that the diseases 
of children, and of adults also, proceed from 
irritation, considered in a general sense, as 
distinct from inflammation, and indicating 
an opposite course of treatment. Having so 
frequently witnessed the beneficiai effects of 
this mode of treatment, not only in the 
diseases of children expressly mentioned in 
the following pages, but in others also^ 
whether occurring in children or adults, I 
have ventured to publish the present work, 
with the view of calling the attention of 
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both medicai practitioners and parenta more 
especially to the subject.'^ The snbjects 
treated of, are inflammation, irrítation, 
teething^ bronchitis^ and inflammation of 
the lungs^ hooping-cough, croup^ measles^ 
scarlet-fever^ small-pox^ convulsiona^ and 
inflammation of the brain^ scrofula; and 
cachectic diseases^ constipation^ and^ lastly> 
the effects of calomel on children* Under 
the head of inflammation of the lungs^ he 
says^ ^^I do not hesitate to declare^ that 
the great mortality of young children^ from 
this particular afiection^ arises chiefly from 
the attempts made to aubdue the disease by 
the aòstraction of blood" In discussing 
inflammation of the brain^ he remarks^ '^In 
looking over several cases which I have 
known treated by bleeding or leeches^ when 
the brain was suffering from congestion in 
infants^ I am unable to point out one in 
which the treatment was successful. There 
was uBually an abatement in the violence of 
the symptoms for a short period^ when 
blood had been drawn, but they invariably 
retumed with redoubled vigour ; and death 
appeared to be hastened by the use of 
blood-letting as a remedy/' 

The other work is entitled^ ^^A Colleciian 
of Cases of Apqpleay, with an Explanatory 
Introduetion. By Edwarã Copeman, Sur- 
geonJ* The author has transcribed from 
various authentic works and joumals^ and 
from his own note-book^ no less than 350 
cases of Apoplexy^ in order to convince 
himself of the correctness of an opinion he 
had long entertained^ that the popular and 
Professional prejudico in favour of Bleeding 
in affections of the Brain^ is not justifiable 
by the results of the praetice. The fol- 
lowing is the conclusion at which he has 
arrived :— '' A comparison of the success at- 
tending the praetice of bleeding in Apoplexy 
with that where bleeding was not employed, 
as shown by the foUowing cases, is decidedly 
in favour of the latter ; and should be consi- 



dered aufficiently correcta from the number 
of cases reported^ to neutralise the far too 
prevalent idea that Bleeding is the only 
remedy to be depended on in Apoplexy. 
The praetice of giving Emetics when the 
attack has aucceeded a fuU meal^ has not 
only been safe but effectuaL In cases oc- 
curring in old age^ Brandy and other stimu- 
lants have restored animation and removed 
the Apoplexy, Purgativos have always been 
acknowledged to be of cssential service in 
most cases that have recovered. The appli- 
cation of cold to the headj sinapisms to the 
lower extremities^ warm pediluvia, and vesi- 
cations, have each in their tum appeared to 
be useful j and are, at ali events, free from 
the objections that they can either produce 
or add to the mischief. I would, therefore, 
strongly urge those who may take the trou- 
ble to examine the foUowing coUectíon of 
cases, to dismiss from their minds ali the 
notions which their experience does not 
justify; and henceforth to treat Apoplexy 
on the same scientifíc and rational princi- 
pies (?) that guide their praetice in other 
cases/' The foUowing are tables of the 
cases above alluded to : — 



Number not bled 26 
Number bled 129 



cured 18 died 8 
„ 61 „ 78 



Number of cases in which the treatment 
is specifíed, 155. 

Proportion of Curés in cases treated By 

Bleeding 1 in 2^ 

Proportion of Deatha in ditto, about . • 1 in If 

Proportion of Cures in cases no^ bled.. 1 in li 

Proportion ofDeathsinditto •• «t 1 in 3^ 

Behold, then, the answer to the question 
which, above ali others, is asked by the 
devotees of the Old School of Medicine :— 
' If Blood-letting is to be prohibited in ali 
cases of Disease, what in the world is to be 
done in Apoplexy ?' 

W. T. 
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• LECTURB I. 

INTBODUCTION — PHENOMBNA OF HEALTH AND BLEEP 
— DISEASE AND ITS TYPE — CAUSES. 

Gbntlemen, 

We daily hear of the march 
of intellect, of the progress or perfection of 
many branches of science. Haa Mbdicinb 
kept pace with the other arts of life — has it 
fallen short or excelled them in the rivalry of 
improyement ? Satisfactorily to sohe this 
questioD, we mast look a little deeper than the 
surface — ^for Tbuth, as the aucients said, lies 
ih a wbll, — meaning thereby that few people 
are ^ee^-sighted euough to find it out. Ia the 
case of Medicine, we must neither be mystified 
by the boasting assertions of disingenapas 
teachers, nor suffer ourselves to be misled by 
the medicai press ; the conductors of which, for 
the most part, are the mere hirelings of party, 
their principal basiness being to crash and cry 
down such truths or discoveries as may chance 
to militate against the interests of the schools 
and coteriea they are employed to serve. The 
late Sir William Knighton was at the head of 
his profession ; rhe was, moreover, physician to 
George the Fourth. Joining, as he did, much 
worldly wisdom and sagacity to a competent 
knowledge of the medicai science of his age, 
his opinion of the state of oar art in these 
days may be worth your knowing ; more espe- 
cially as it was given in private, and at a 
time when he had ceased to be pecuniarily 
interested in its practice. In a letter to a 
friend, published after his death, he thus de- 
livers himself : — " It is somewhat strange that, 
though in many arts and sciences improye- 
ment has advanced in a step of regular pro- 



gression from the first, in others, it has kept 
no pace with time ; and we look back to an- 
cient excellence with wonder not unmixed 
with awe. Medicine seems to be one of those 
ill-fated arts whose improvement bears no pro* 
portion to its antiqoity. This is lamentably 
true, although Anatomy has been better illu8« 
trated, the Matéria Medica enlarged, and Che- 
mistry better understood/' Dr. James Gregory» 
a man accomplished in ali the science and 
literature of his time, was for many years the 
leading physician of Edinburgh ; but he never- 
theless held his profession in contempt. On 
yisitiug London, he had an opportunity of 
being introduced to his eqoally celebrated 
countryman Baillie. Curious to know Gre- 
gory's opinion of the man who then swayed 
the medicai sceptre of the metropolis, his 
friends asked him what he thoaght of Baillie. 
"Baillie,'' he replied, "knows nothing bat 
Physic ;'* in revenge for which, Baillie after- 
wards wittily rejoined, " Gregory knows every- 
thing but Physic." But what was Dr. Baillie'8 
own opinion of his art after ali? I do not 
allude to his language during the many 
years he was in full practice; then, doubt- 
leas, with the multitude who thronged his 
door, he really believed he knew a great deal ; 
but what did he say when he retired from 
his profession, and settled at his country seat 
in Gloucestershire ? Then^ gentlemen, without 
the slightest hesitation, he declared he had no 
faith in Physic whatever ! But, you must not 
from this imagine that the fortunate doctor 
intended to say that the world had ali along 
been dreaming when it believed Opium could 
produce sleep, Mercury salivate, and Rhubarb 
purge. No such thingj he only confessed 
that he knew nothing of the manner of action 
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of these substances on the body, nor the prin- 
cipie upon which they shonld be used. Now, 
what would you think of a sailor who bad 
expressed bimself in tbe same way, in regard 
to the rudder and compass, — ^wbo bad told 
you tbat be bad no faitb in eitber instrument 
as a guide to steer a yessel by? — ^wby, cer- 
tainly tbat be knew notbing of tbe profession 
by wbicb be gained bis living. And sucb 
really was Dr. Baillie'8 case. Tbe great bulk 
of mankind measure tbe professional abilities 
of individuais solely by tbeir degree of reputa- 
tion — forgetting Sbakspeare^s remark, tbat a 
name is yery often got witbout merit and 
loBt witbout a fault. Tbat Baillie actually 
attained to tbe emineuce be did, witbout 
any very great desert of bis, wbat better 
proof tban bis own declaration? — a deda- 
ration wbicb fiilly bears out wbat Jobn- 
son tells us in bis life of Akenside : " A pby- 
sician in a great eity, seems to be tbe mere 
playtfaing of fortune ; bis degree of reputation 
is for tbe most part totally casual ; tbey tbat 
employ bim know not bis excellence — ^tbey 
tbat reject bim know not bis deficLency." 
But still, some of you may yery naturally ask, 
How could Dr. Baillie, in sucb a blissful state 
of ignorance or uncertainty, contrive to pre- 
serve for so long a períod bis bigh position 
witb tbe professional public ? Tbis I take to be 
tbe true answer : — The medicai art, like every 
other art, must have had its infaney — a period 
when, knowing nothâzig, its professors may 
fairly be ezcused for Iwlieving an3rthing. When 
Baillie began practiee, lhe profession were 
slowly and timidly groping tbeir way in the 
gloom ; a few practical points they of eourse 
knew ; but of the true prindple of the applica- 
tion of tbose points, they were, as I sfaall after- 
wards show you, entirely ignorant. Most of 
them were, therefore, very ready to follow any 
one of tbeir own number who should most 
lustily cry. Eureka — I havb found it ! — 
In the dark we mistake a pigmy for a giant, 
the more espedally if be talks grandiloquently. 
Tbat was what Dr. Baillie did. At tbe com- 
mencement of bis career, few medicai meu 
opened tbe bodies of tbeir dead patients ; for 
Sydenbam, tbe Englisb Hippocrates, had long 
before ridiculed tbe practice. It was, therefore, 
ali but in disuse, and ali but forgotten, when 



Dr. Baillie published bis book on Morbid 
Anatomy, — a book wherein, witb a praise- 
worthy minuteness and assiduity, be detailed 
a great many of tbe curious appearances bo 
usually found in tbe dissection of dead bodies. 
Had be stopped bere, Dr. BaiUie would have 
done Medicine some little service; but by 
doing more be accomplisbed less — more for 
bimself, less for tbe public; for by further 
teaebing tbat tbe only way to leam tbe care of 
tbe living is to dissect the bodies of the dead, 
be put the profession on a wrong path, — one 
from wbicb it will be long before the un- 
thinking majority can in ali likelihood be easily 
reclaimed. In the earlier part of bis career, 
Dr. Baillie, it is only fair to suppose, believed 
wbat be wrote, thougb by bis after declaration 
be admitted bimself wrong. His argumenta, 
nevertheless, succeeded but too well with the 
profession; proving tbe truth of Savage 
Landor*s observation, tbat '''in tbe intellectual 
as in the physical, meu grasp you firmly and 
tenaeiously by the hand, creeping close at your 
side, step by step, while you lead them into 
darkness, but when you lead them into sudden 
light, tbey start and quit you!*' To impose 
upon tbe woxid is to secure your fortune ; to 
tell it a tnith.it did not know be£ore, is to make 
your ruin equally sure. How was tbe exposi. 
tion of the Circulation of the Blood first re- 
ceived? Harvey, its discoverer, was perse- 
cuted through life; his enemies in derision 
styled bim the Cvrculatory — ^a word in its 
original Latiu signifying vagabond or quack ; 
and tbeir efforts to destroy him were so far 
Buccessful, tbat be lost the greater part of bis 
practice through tbeir united machinations. 
" Morbi non eloquentia sed remediis curantur'* 
Í3 an observation some of you may have met in 
Celsus, which, if you will allow me, I wiU 
translate: — Diseases are cured by Remedies, 
not by Wrangling. Yet strange to say, tbe 
generality of great professors who have suc- 
cessively obtained the public ear since the time 
of the Roman pbysician, have been almost ali 
as remarkable for tbeir love of disputation 
as they have been invetérate against every 
thing savouring of innovation in the shape of 
remedies. When a limb is amputated, to 
prevent the patient bleeding to death, you tie 
the arteries. Before tbe time of Francis tbe 
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Firsty surgeous foUowed another fashion: 
they staunched the blood by the application 
of boiling pitch to the surface of the stump. 
Ambrose Pare, principal su^eon to that 
king, introdnced the ligature as a substituta 
— he first tied the arteries. Mark the reward 
of Ambrose Pare : he was hooted and howled 
down by the Faculty of Physic, who ridiculed 
the idea of hanging human Hfe upon a thread, 
when boiling pitch had stood the test of 
centuiíes. In vain he pleaded the agony of 
the old application ; in yain he showed the 
success of the ligature. Corporations, coUeges, 
or coteries of whatsoever kind, seldom forgive 
merit in an adversary ; they continued to per- 
secnte him with the most remorseless rancour : 
but Faré had a spirit to despise and a master 
to protect him against aU the efports of their 
malice. What physicifm now-a-days would 
dispute the value of antimony as a medicine ? 
no one with a grain of sense in his head — yet, 
when first introduced, its employment was 
voted a crime. Perhaps there was a reason ! 
Oh certainly ! it was introduced by Paracelsus 
— Paracelsus, the arch-enemy of the estab- 
jished practice. At the instigation of the col- 
lege, the French parliament accordingly passed 
an act making it penal to prescribe antimony. 
To the Jesuits of Peru, Protestant England 
owes the inyaluable bark ; how did Protestant 
England first receive this gift of the Jesuits ? 
Being a popish remedy, they at once rejected 
the drug as the invention of the father of ali 
papists — the devil. For the same reason, 
possibly, the physicians of Frederick the Great 
dissuaded him from trying it to cure his ague : 
luckily for the King, he laughed at their advice, 
took bark, and got well. In 1693, Dr. Groen- 
velt discovered the curative power of Cantha- 
rides in dropsy ; what an excellent thing for 
Dr. Groenvelt! — Excellent indeed; for no 
sooner did his cures begin to make a noise 
than he was at once committed to Newgate, 
by warrant of the president of the College 
of Physicians, for prescribing canthahdes 
intemally. Blush! most sapient College of 
Physidans — ^your late president, Sir Henry 
Halford, was á humble imitator of the ruined 
Groenvelt! Before the discovery of yaccina- 
tion, Inoculation for Small Pox was found 
greatly to mitigate that ternble disease. Who 



first introduced small pox inoculation ? Lady 
Mary Montague, who had seen its success in 
Turkey. Happy Lady Mary Montague ! Bank, 
sex, beauty, genius — these ali doubtless con- 
spired to bring the practice into notice. listen 
to Lord Wharndifie, who has wrítten her life, 
and leam firom his story this terrible truth — 
that perseeutian ever has been, and eyer will be, 
the only reward of the benefactors of the 
human race. '* Lady Mary," says his Lordship, 
" protested that in the four or five years im- 
mediately succeeding her anival at home, she 
seldom passed a day without repenting of her 
patriotic undertaking; and she vowed she 
never would have attempted it if she had 
foreseen the vexation, the persecution, and 
even the obloquy it brought upon her. The 
ckmours raised against the practice, and of 
course against her, were beyond belief. The 
faculty ali rose in arms to a man, foretelling 
failure and the most disastrous consequences ; 
the clergy descanted from their pulpits on 
the impiety of ' thus seeking to take eventa 
out of the hands of Providence ; and the 
common people were taught to hoot at her 
as an unnatural mother who had risked the 
lives of her own children. We now read in 
grave medicai biography, that the discovery 
was instantly hailed, and the method adopted 
by the principal members of that profession. 
Very likely they left this recorded — for, when- 
ever an invention or a project, and the same 
may be said of persons, has made its way so 
well by itself as to estabhsh a certain reputa- 
tion, most people are sure to find out that they 
always patronised it from the beginning, and a 
happy gift of forgetfulness enables many to 
believe their own assertion. But what said 
Lady Mary of the actual fact and actual time ? 
Why, that the four great physicians deputed 
by government to watch the progress of her 
daughter's inoculation, betrayed not only such 
incredulity as to its success, but such an 
ununllingnew to have it sueceed — such an 
evident spirit of rancour and malignity, that 
she never cared to leave the child alone 
with them one second, lest it should in some 
secret way suffer from their interference." 

Gentlemen, how was the still greater dis- 
covery of the immortal Jenner received — Vac- 
cination? Like every other dbcovery — with 
B 2 
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ridicule and contempt. By the Royal College 
of Physicians, not only was Jenner persecuted 
and oppressed ; but long eyen after the benefits 
which his practice had conferred upon man- 
kind had been unÍTersallyadmitted, the pedants 
of that most pedantic of bodies refused to give 
him their license to practise his profession in 
London ; because, with a proper feeling of self- 
respect, he declined to undergo at their hands 
an examination in Greek and Latin. The 
qnalifícations of the schoolmaster, not the 
attainments of the physician ; the locality of 
study, rather than the extent of information 
possessed by the candidate, were, till very 
ktely, the indispensablepreliminaries to the ho- 
nours of the College. Public opinion has since 
forced this corporation to a more liberal course. 
But, to return to Jenner; — even religionand the 
Bible were made engines of attack against him. 
From these Errhman of Frankfort deduced his 
chief grounds of accusation against the new 
practice ; and he gravely attempted to prove, 
from quotations of the prophetical parts of 
Scripture, and the writings of the fathers of 
the church, that Vaccination was the real Anti- 
chriêt f From ali this you perceive that 
mankind have not very greatly changed since 
the time of Solomon, who, after searching the 
world, "retumed and saw under the sun, that 
there was neitker bread to the wise, nor riches 
to men of understandinff, nor favour to men 
of skilir 

Gentlemen, the ancients endeavoured to ele- 
vate physic to the dignity of a science, but 
failed. The modems, with more success, have 
endeavoured to reduce it to the levei of a trade. 
Till the emoluments of those who chiefly prac- 
tise it cease to depend upon the quantity of 
nseless drugs they mercilessly inflict upon their 
deluded patients — till surgeons shall be other 
than mechanics, and physicians something more 
than mere puppets of the apothecary — till the 
terrible system of collusion, which at present 
prevails under the name of a ''goodunderstand- 
ing among the different branches of the pro- 
fession" be exposed, the medicai art must con- 
tinue to be a source of destruction to the many 
— a butt for the ridicule of the discerning few. 
The Wits of every age and country have 
amused themgelves at the expense of the phy- 
sician ; against his science they have directed 



ali the shafts of their satire ; and in the nume^ 
rous inconsistencies and contradictions of its 
professors they have found matter for some of 
their richest scenes. Molière, so long the ter- 
ror of the apothecaries of Paris, makes one of 
his dramatiê persorus 8tLj to another, — "Callin 
a doctor, and if you do not like his physic, TU 
soou find you another who will condemn it." 
Rousseau showed his distrust of the entire 
faculty when he said, ''Science which instructs 
and physic which cures us, are excellent cer- 
tainly; but science which misleads, and physic 
which destroys us, areequally execrable; teach 
us how to distinguish them." Quite as scep- 
tical as to its use, and rather more sarcastic in 
his satire of the profession, was Le Sage — 
"Death," says he, "has two wings; on one 
are painted war, plague, famiue, fire, ship- 
wreck, with ali the other miseries that every 
instant offer him a new prey. On the other 
wing you behold a crowd of young physicians 
about to take their degree before him. Death 
proceeds to dub them doctors, (leur donne le 
bonnet) having first made them swear never 
in any way to alter the established practice of 
physic," 

The established ppactice of physic I Who 
could possibly think of altering it ? Altering 
perfection ! According to every professor in 
every university where medicine is studied, 
there is no science so gloríous — so Godlikel 
Outside the walls of the schools, it is true, 
you occasionally hear people speaking against 
it. Gentlemen, take no heed of such unbe- 
lieversl What could persons like Molière, 
or Rousseau, or Le Sage, know of an art they 
were never bred to ? That the Great Frede- 
rick ali his life laughed at medicai men, is 
nothing remarkable. A man who, in one day, 
had killed more than ali the doctors in Europe 
could do in a month, might well be excused 
his laugh. On that score, too, we pardon 
Napoleon, who expressed a similar contempt for 
medicine. But the Prínce de Ligne, though a 
wit as well as a warrior, is not to be forgiven so 
easily. With ali their professed scom, Frede- 
rick and Napoleon, when sick, took physic. 
Not so the Prínce de Ligue : when attacked 
with fever he had the presumption to thank 
Heaven he had no doctor near him ; and he 
actually attributed his recovery to his good 
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fortune in that respect T If ever a man de- 
served death, it was that Prínce de Ligne, for 
giving Nature the trouble of curing his fever, 
without once calling in the Baillie or Halford 
of hÍB day to assist ! The misfortane is, this 
unbelieying spirit is Dot confined to the conti- 
nent. Locke, Smollett, Goldsmith, (ali three 
physicians) held their art in contempt. Swift, 
Temple, Hnme, Adam Smith — to say nothing 
of Byron, Hazlitt, and other contemporaries — 
were equally severe on its professora. Byron, 
indeed, anathematised it as "the destructive 
art of healing ;" and when writing to a friend 
the details of a fever firom which he had suf- 
fered, in something like the vein of the Prince 
de Ligne, he tells him, **I got well by the 
blessings of bárley-water, and refnsing to see 
my physician!*' — Gentlemen, do you think 
that ali these remarkable peraons were inferior 
in observation and reflection, to the herd of 
doctors and apothecaries who swarm in these 
times ? 

But 80 completely at variance with each 
other are even the greatest medicai authorities 
on every subject in medicine, that I do not 
know a single disease in which you will find 
any two of them agreeing. Take the subject 
of Palmonary Consumption, for example : 
The celebrated Stohl attributed the frequency 
of consumption to the introduction of the 
Peruvian bark. The equally celebrated Mor- 
ton considered the bark an effectual cure. 
Eeid ascribed its frequency to the use of mer- 
cury. BriUonet asserted that it is only curable 
by this mineral. Rush says, that consumption 
is an inflammatory disease, and should be 
treated bybleeding, purging, cooling medicines, 
and starvation. With a greater show of rea- 
son, Salvadori maintained the disease to be one 
of debility, and that it should be treated by 
tonics, stimulating remedies, and a generous 
diet. Galen, among the ancients, recommended 
"vinegar as the best preventive of consump- 
tion. Dessault, and other modem writers, 
assert that consumption is often brought on by 
a common practice of young peojple taking vine- 
gar to prevent their getting fat. Dr. Beddoes 
recommended foxglove as a specifíc in con- 
sumptign. Dr. Parr, with equal confidence, 
declared that he found foxgloyemore injurious 
in his practice than beneficiai ! Now, what are 



we to infer from ali this ? Not as some of you 
might be tempted to believe, that the science is 
deceptiye or incomprehensible throughout, but 
that its professors to this very hour have ne- 
glected to make themselves acquainted with 
the true principie upon which remedies act, 
and know as little of the true nature of the 
diseases whose treatment they so confidently 
undertake. And what is the daily, the hourly 
result of this terribleignoranceanduncertainty? 
In the words of Frank, " Thousands are slangh^ 
tered in thequiet sick-room'* ** Govemments," 
continues the same physician, " should at once 
either banish medicai men and their art, or 
they should take proper means that the lives 
of people may be safer than at present, when 
they look far less after the practice of this dan* 
gerous profession, and the murders committed 
in it, than after the lowest trades." 

** If false facts," says Lord Bacon, " be once 
on foot, what through neglect of examination^ 

I the countenance of antiquity, and the use 
made of them in discourse, they are scarce 
ever retraeted." The late Professor Gregory 
scrupled not to declare in his class-room, that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred medicai facts 
were so ínany medicai lies, and that medicai 
doctrines were for the most part little better 
than stark-staring nonsense ; — and this, Gren- 
tlemen, we shall have some amusement in 
proving to you. In the mean time, I may 
observe, that nothing can more clearly explain 
the difficulties which beset the stadent of 
physic — for who can understand nonsense, and, 
when clothed in phrases which now admit 
one sense, now another, what so difficult to 
refute ? "Nothing," says Sir Humphrey Davy, 
"has 80 much checked the progress of philo- 
sophy, as the confidence of teachers in deliver* 
ing dogmas as truths, which it would be pre- 
sumptuous to question. It was this spirit 
which, for more than ten centuries, made the 
crude physics of Aristotle the natural philo- 
sophy of the whole of Europe. It was this 
spirit which produced the imprisonment of 

I the elder Bacon and the recantation of Galileo. 
It is this spirit, notwithstanding the example 
of the second Bacon assisted by his reproof, his 
genius, and his influence, which has, even in 
later times, attached men to imaginary systems, 
— to mere abstracted combinations of words. 
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rather than to the visible and livinff world ; and 
which has often induced them to delight more 
in briUiant dreams than in beautiM and grand 
realities." 

Imposed upon by these abstracted combina- 
tions of words, we find it difficult to divest 
ourselyes of the erroneous and mystical distinc- 
tions by which our teachers haye too often 
endeavoured to conceal their own ignorance : 
— ^for in the "physical sciences," — I again 
quote Sir Humphrey Davy, — " there are much 
greater obstacles in oTercoming old errors, 
than in discovering new truths — the mind in 
the first caae being fettered ; in the last, per- 
fectly free in its progress." " To say that any 
dass of opinions shall not be impugned — that 
their truth shall not be called in question, is at 
once to declare that these opinions are infalli- 
ble, and that their authors cannot err. "What 
can be more egregiously absurd and presump- 
tuous ? It is íixing bounds to human know- 
ledge, and saying men cannot learn by experi- 
ence — that they can never be wiser in futare 
than they are to-day. The vanity and folly of 
this is sufficiently evinced by the history of 
religion and philosophy. Great changes have 
taken place in both, and vhat our ancestors 
considered indisputable truths, their posterity 
discovered to be gross errors. To continue the 
work of improvement, no dogmas, howe^er 
plausible, ought to be protected from investi- 
gation." 

In the early history of every people, we find 
the priest exercising the functions of the phy- 
sician. Looking upon the throes of disease as 
the workings of devils, his resource was prayer 
and exorcism ; the maniac and epileptic were 
termed by him demoniacs, and when a cure 
was accomplished, the demon was said to be 
cast out. Even now, the traces of clerical 
influence on our art are not extinct in England ; 
for though our churchmen have long ceased to 
arrogate to themselves the exclusive right, as 
well as the exclusive power of healing, an 
Archbishop of Canterbury is still permitted, by 
the laws of his country, to confer degrees in 
physic ! nor does he fail even in these days to 
avail himself occasionally of his prerogative. 

"We are told by the ingenious John Brown 
that he " wasted more than twenty years in 
learning, tcaching, and diligently scrutinising 



every part of medicine. The first fÍYe passed 
away in hearing others, studying what he had 
heard, impliciUy believing it, and entering 
upon the possession as a rich and valuable 
inheritance. His mode of employment the 
next five years was to explain more clearly the 
several particulars, — to refine and give them a 
nicer polish. During the next equal space of 
time, because no part of it had succeeded to 
his mind, he became cold upon the subject, and 
with many eminent men, even with the vulgar 
themselves, began to deplore the healing art as 
altogether uncertain and incomprehensible. AU 
this time passed away without the acqnisition 
of any advantage, and of that which of ali 
things is most agreeable to the mind — the 
light of truth ; and so great, so precious a por- 
tion of the fading and short-Hved age of man 
was lost. It was only betwixt the fifteenth 
and twentieth year of his studies that, like a 
traveller in an unknown country, wandering 
in the shade of night, after losing every trace 
of his road, a very obscure gleam of light, like 
that of the first break of day, dawned upon him ." 
Gentlemen, it was my fortune to be more 
early staggered with the inadequacy of re- 
ceived doctrines either to explain Disease or 
cure it. I therefore determined to read tLuew 
the Book of Nature, and study it by the light 
of such common sense as 6od in his goodness 
had given me, rather than trust any longer to 
the reports of fallacious commentators. To this 
investigation I came with a different spirit 
from that with which I entered the schools of 
physic. In my noviciate I yielded implicit 
faith to my teachers ; in my later researches 
after truth, I have often had to guard myself 
as much against a too rigorous scepticism of 
their facts as a too great contempt of their 
opinions. With Lord Bolingbroke, I can truly 
say, ** few men have cônsul ted others, both the 
living and the dead, with less presumption and 
in a greater spirit of docility than I have done ; 
and the more I have consulted the less I have 
found of that inward conviction on which a 
mind that is not absolutely implicit can rest. 
I thought for a time that this must be my 
fault ; I distrusted myself, not my teachers — 
men of the greatest name, ancient and modern ; 
but I found at last it was safer to trust myself 
than them, and to proceed by the light of my 
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own onderstanding, than to vander after these 
igneêfatui of philosophy." 

After a long and diligent serutiny of Nature 
in this spirit, I have at last been enabled to 
place before the profes&ion a Doctrine of 
Disease, and a Method of Care, wliich, when 
the unity of principie of tlie one and the 
nniyersality of application of the other have 
been fairly tested, will tend» I hope« to rescue 
physic and physicians from the obloquy and 
contempt with which the more thinking part 
of the public have too long looked upon both. 

In the course of these Lectures, gentlemen, 
it shall be my bnsiness to prove to you the 
UNITY or iDBNTiTY of ali morbid action> and 
the unity and identity of the source of power 
of the various agencies by which disease of 
every kind may be caused or cured. " The 
universe»" çays D^Alembert^ "to him who 
should have sufiicient comprehension to behold 
it at a single view» would only appear one 
great fact — one mighty truth." And in the 
same spirit Sir James Mlntosh observes, *' the 
comprehensive understanding *discovers the 
IDENTITY of faets which seem dissimilar, and 
binds together into a system the most appa- 
rently unconnected and unlike results of 
experience." Beware, then, of differences — of 
divisions ; for as Lord Bacon well observes, 
** divisions only give us the hasks and outer 
parts of a science, while they allow the juice 
and kemel to escape in the splitting/' And 
from this you may leam not only the absurdity 
of nosological distinctions and differences, but 
also the utter nothingness and vanity of the 
many disputes that daily occur in practice, 
whether disorders resembling each other, and 
amenable to the same treatment, should be 
called by one name or another. In the lan- 
guage of Hobbes, "words are wise men'8 
counters, — they do but reckon by them, but 
they are the money of fools, that value them 
by the authority of an Aristotle, a Cicero, a 
Thomas Aquinas, or any other doctor what- 
soever." 

More than twenty-three centuries have 
elapsed since Hippocrates distinctly announced 
the Unity of Morbid Action, — " Omnium 
moròorum unus et idem modus eèt^ Thb 
Typb of all diseasb is onb and idbntical. 
These are bis words, and that is my Case. 



That is the cause I am prepared to enter upon 
with as perfect a chain of positive and circum- 
stantial pro(^ in its support as ever was 
offered to human investigation. Gentlemen, 
what Johnson said of poets is equally applica- 
ble to physicians: "The first, whoever they 
be, must take their sentiments and descriptions 
immediately from knowledge — their descrip- 
tions are verified by every eye, and their senti- 
ments acknowledged by every breast. Those 
whom their fame invites to the same studies 
copy partly them and partly nature, till the 
books of one age gain such authority as to 
stand in the place of nature to another/' It 
is in this manner that the descriptions of 
disease in our nosological systems have become 
a mere tissue of unnatural division, not to say 
of the most obvious contradiction ; if the 
words in which they be conveyed have in 
many instances, any meaning at all. What, 
then, shall we say of reasoning founded upon 
facts which are no facts — upon mere assump- 
tions which have no foundation in nature! 

The schools of Egypt and Arábia, the emi- 
nent men of Greece and Rome, the great anato- 
mical teachers and philosophers of the middle 
ages, knew not the circulation of the blood. 
How wild were their theories, how fanciful 
their hypotheses, may be gleaned from the fact 
of their naming certain blood-vessels, arteries, 
or air-vessels ; — tubes which you have only to 
wound, to see them pour out the living current 
in jets, were for ages supposed to contain not 
blood, but air! What innumerable fallacies 
must have entered into reasoning founded on 
such premises ! Yet it was not till the seven- 
teenth century that the illustrious Harvey de- 
monstrated the true nature of the arteries, and 
the manner in which the blood circulates 
through the body. The more immediate re- 
ward of bis discovery was calumny, misrepre- 
sentation, and loss of bis professional practice. 
The same CoUege of Physicians who, in after 
years, opposed the improvements of Montague 
and Jenuer, made the Circulation of the Blood 
the subject of their bitterest satire. Not content 
with slandering the character of its discoverer, 
the more vile and venal of his medicai brethren 
made it a pretext for declining to meet him in 
cônsul tation. Harvey lived, nevertheless, to 
neutralise the malice of his enemies ; he be- 
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carne snccessively the physician of the first tiro 
English kings of the Stuart race, James and 
Charles. 

The more you can explain and facilitate the 
attainment of any science, the more you will 
find that science approach perfection. The 
true philoBopher has always studied to find out 
relations and resemblances in nature, thos 
simphfying the apparently wonderful; — the 
Bchools, on the contrary, haye as invariably 
endeavoured to draw fine-spun distinctions and 
differences, the more efifectaally to perplex and 
make the most simple things difficolt of access. 
'' In universities and colleges/' says Lord 
Bacon, " men'8 studies are almost confíned to 
certain anthors, from which if any dissenteth or 
propoundeth matter of redargution, it is enough 
to make him be thought a person tnrbulent/' 
Any exposition of the singleness of principie 
which pervades a particular science will be 
sure to meet the censure of schools and col- 
leges ; nor will their disciples always forgive 
you for making that easy which they them- 
selves, after years of study, have declared to 
be incomprehensible. 

The most perfect system has ever been al- 
lowed to be that which can reconcile and bring 
together the greatest number of facts that 
come within the sphere of the subject of it. 
In this consists the «sole glory of Newton, 
whose discovery rests upon no higher order of 
proof. How was this discover}- received on 
its first announcement ? In the words of 
Dr. Chalmers, "authority scowled upon it; 
and taste was disgusted by it ; and fashion was 
ashamed of it ; and ali the beauteous specula- 
tion of former days was cruelly broken up by 
this new announcement of the better philoso- 
phy, and scattered like the fragments of an 
aêrial vision over which the past generations of 
the world had been slumbering their profound 
and their pleasing reverie." For upwards of 
ten centuries had the false philosophy of Aris- 
totle enslaved the minds of civilised Europe, 
thus at last to perish and pass away ! So that 
Time itself is no sure test of a doctrine, nor ages 
of ignorance any standard by which to measure 
a system. To Nature, eternal Nature, must 
Truth ever make her first and last appeal. By 
this, and this only, am I willing that the new 
fabric of medicine which I have presumed to 



erect upon the ruins and l*eVerieB of the past, 
should be tested and tried. Till the world 
shall detect one real — one indubitable fact 
militating against the Yiews I am now about to 
develope, let not innovation be chai^d against 
me as a crime. Hippocrates, Galen, Boerhaave, 
Cullen, were ali innovators in their day, nay, 
revolutionists in physic. The revolution I 
meditate, unlike those of some of my predeces- 
Bors, is at least free from the imputation of 
being either painful or sanguinary in its cha- 
racter. The only agents it rejecta are the leech, 
the bleeding lancet, and the cupping instru- 
ment. Let us now enter upon the develope- 
ment of this nbw, but natural ststbm. 

Gentlemen, in the higher powers of Observa- 
tion, Comparison, Comprehension, and Direc- 
tion, termed Mind or Intelleet, Man stands 
pre-eminent above aU animais; in so far as 
regards the more immediate observation of cer- 
tain things around him, he is nevertheless ex- 
celled in some respects by many. The eagle 
has a finer and farther sight ; the hearing of the 
mole is more âcute ; the dog and the vulture 
distinguish odours whoUy inappreciable by 
him ; not a few of the wilder denizens of the 
forest have even a keener sense of tajste and 
touch. In mere perceptive power, then, the 
beasts of the field are in some things per- 
mitted to surpass us ; ^hile the sagacity of 
the elephant and the dog, the courage and 
emulation of the horse, the foresight of the 
ant, the cunning of the fox, and the social and 
building habits of the beaver, declare to us — 
however unpleasing the announcement — that 
others of God's creatures besides ourselves, 
possess the elements, at least, of that Rbason, 
upon which we so highly pride ourselves. To 
the greater degree of complexity, — perhaps I 
should rather say completeness, of his cerb- 
BRAL oi^anisation, — to his more perfect de- 
velopement of that source of ali reasoning 
power, the Brain, — mau assuredly owes this 
corresponding increase in the number and 
force of his reasoning faculties. The more 
complete mechanism of his prehensile organ, 
the Hand, gives him the power to execute 
what his Hbad conceives, in a degree of 
perfectibility that we look for in vain in 
the works of any other tribe of the animal 
kingdom. Look at " man's fuU fair front ;" 
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it is a superadded— not a saperfiaous part ;— 
the more it dimimshes and recedes, the nearer 
you will find its possesso^ to be akin to the 
brute. Bat^ Gentlemen, the radiments of 
every portion of this instrument of man'8 
reasoning fácultiee, — ^this directing Brain, — 
varioudy developed, may be detected in ahoiost 
every link of the great chain of animated 
beings of which he is confessedly the chief. 
To eTery variety of race that animates the 
globe, whethcr in externai or internai con- 
fignration, we have nndeniably many features 
of relationship ; nor let us spum even the 
meanest and most shapeless as benéath our 
notice — for of every oi^anic production of 
their common Maker, Man, while yet in the 
womb of his parent, has been the type ! — liia 
fcetal form successively partaking of the natare 
of the worm, fish, and reptile, and rapidly 
traversing still higher gradations in the scale 
of orgamsed existence, to burst at kst upon 
the yiew in ali the fulness and faimess of the 
perfect infant. But it is not in his outward 
form only that he passes through these various 
gradations of animal life. From Comparative 
Anatomy we also leam that each of his sepa- 
rate internai organs, on first coming into fcetal 
existence, assumes the lowest type of the same 
organ in the animal kingdom ; and it is only 
by siiecessiye periodic transformations that it 
gradnally approaches to the degree of cqpn- 
pleteness in which we find it in the new-bíom 
child. The heart of the embryo-infant is a 
mere canal, nearly straight at first, and then 
sligl^ly curved, corresponding exactly with the 
simplicity of heart of insect Ufe, — that of the 
snail, and other insects of the lowest Crustácea 
tribe, for example. And not the heart alone, 
but each and ali of the several organs and sys- 
tems of the body are brought to their perfec- 
tion by periodic additions and snperadditions 
of the simpler and more complex parts of the 
same organs and systems of the several orders 
of animais, from the least noble to the highest 
class of aU — ^the Mammalia, of which Man is 
the head. Man, proud man, then, commences 
his fcetal life in reality a worm ! — and even 
when he has come into the world, and has 
breathed and cried, it is long before the child 
possesses the mental inteUigence of many of the 
adttlt brutes ; in this respect Man is for a pcriod 



H lower than the monkey — ^the monkey he so hates 
and despises for its caricature likeness of him- 
self . Between the same Man in his matnríty, 
and his animal fellow-creatures, we perceive 
many differences ; the resemblances, being 
infinitely more nnmerons, as a matterof conrse 
escape our memory! Are not the higher 
order of animais, and most of the very lowest, 
propagated by sexes? Does not the female 
endure her period of travail like woman, and 
produce and suckle her young in a similar 
manner? Have not animais senses to see, 
hear, smell, taste, and touch, and has not 
each its respective language of sounds and 
signs by which it conveys its meaning to the 
other individuais of its race ? Nay, have not 
Animais many of Man^s passions and emotions 
— ^most of his sympathies and antipathies — 
his power of choice and resistance — ^the know- 
ledge by Comparison, who is their friend, and 
who their foe, — Reflection, whom to conciliate, 
whom to attack ; where to hide, and when to 
show themselves — the Memory of injury and 
kindness — Imitattan, and consequent docility 
— in some instances, Simulation and BissimU" 
latian, each pursuing its own mode of artifice? 
Do not their young, too, as in the instance of 
the child, gambol and play, and hke it leave 
offboth as they grow older, for other plea- 
sures ? And yet there are persons of a. temper 
so unphilosophical as to deny them Mind! 
Does man possess a mental superiority over 
the dog greater, or as great, as the dog has 
over the oyster? Of mental as of physical 
power, there are gradations. If we have 
stupid and clever mep, so have we stupid and 
clever animais, according to their respective 
races. But there are dogs that will observe, 
calculate, and act more rationally than some 
human fools you may see every day. When 
did you find the dog prostrating himself be- 
fore a figure of his own making, asking it 
questions, suppUcating it, and howling, and 
tearing his hair, because it answered him not? 
Which of ali the Brutes quarrels with his 
fellow-brute for going bis own road, whether 
circuito as or otherwise, to a town or village 
that does not concem the other in the least ? 
Or which of ali the coimai tribes manifests 
such a paucity of intellect as, more than once, 
to mistake the same false signs for real seuse. 
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imposture for integríty, gravity for wisdom, 
antiqoity for desert ? Never in my life» 
Gentlemen^ did I see the dog or monkey 
implicitly Bubmitting hirnself to another of bis 
race in matters that especially interested him- 
Belf. The monkey, for example, instead of 
troBting to th« authority of his fellov -monkey, 
in a spirit of laadable curiosity, always bandles 
witb bis tiny fingers, and examines witb bis 
quick prying eyes, everytbing that takes his 
fancy ; in no single instance that I remember 
did I ever see bim allow himself to be taken 
by the ears. Even in his language of chatter 
and gibber, be never seems to mistake the 
meaning of bis comrades, never takes one sign 
in two or more senseê, — senses the most oppo- 
site, — so as to get confused and bewildered in 
his manner or his actions. Can you always 
say this of man ? Have you never heard bim, 
even in his discussions on this very subject, 
one moment charging everytbing of animal 
intellect to Mind, at another to Instinct, — 
instinet which, to have a meaning at ali, must 
mean this — ^right action witJiout experience, — 
Buch as the infant taking its mother's breast 
as soon as born, or the chick picking up grain 
the moment it leaves the shell. Tnie, the 
chick may mistake a particle of chalk for a 
grain of wheat, even as the infant may mistake 
his nurse's finger for the nipple of his mother. 
Experience corrects the error of both ; and 
this correction of error is one of the íirst 
efifbrts of the three mental faculties. Observa- 
tion, Comparíson, and Reflection. It is witb 
these identical faculties that both men and 
animais perceive a relationship betwixt two or 
more things, and act iu regard to sucb tbings 
according to their respectivo interests, — rightly 
in some instances, wrongly in others. Tlie 
correction to-day of the errors of yesterday is 
the chief business of Man. Ás he grows in 
years, his experience of things enlarges, and 
his judgment as to their true value and 
relationship to himself becomes more and 
more matured. The Brutes, tben, have the 
very same intelleotual faculties variously de- 
Tploped, which, when stimulated to their 
ntmost in Man, and witb the assistance of his 
bigher moral faculties, become Gknius, — if by 
genius is meant the discovery of relationsbips 
in nature hitherto undiscovered, and leading, 



as ali snch diacoTerieB do> to practical resulta 
beyond cotemporary anticipation — Newtou's 
system and Watt*s steam-engine for example. 
Gentlemen, you now clearly see that in the 
power of gaining knowledge by experience, — 
call it Mind, Beason, Intellect, or what you 
please, — the Beast of the field partakes íd 
common witb man, though not in the same 
degree ; yet both partake of it in a degree 
equal to the particular condition and ez- 
igencies in which they are individually or 
sociaUy placed. For animais, like men, have 
their cities and sentinels — ^their watchwords of 
battle, siege, and defence : nature, too, has 
given them ali their respective weapons of 
offence and defence. Man, less gifted in 
eitlier of these respects, íirst fashioned his 
sword, and his shield, and his armour of proof» 
It was only after the experience of centuiies, 
he reached, by bigher mental efforts, to 
the knowledge necessary for the construc- 
tion of the musket, the cannon, and the other 
munitions of modem warfare. Necessity was 
the mother of his invention here, as, indeed, 
in every other instance ; but by this also the 
lower animais profít. What but necessity 
enables our domestic animais to change their 
habits so as to live in peace, harmony, or 
slavery witb man ? — even as necessity obliges 
man enslaved to do and bear for bis fellow- 
man things the most repugnant to bis nature. 
How different the habits of the domestic dog 
from the dog or wolf of the prairie, from which 
be originally sprang! In the wildemess, the 
one would ali but perish for want, till stem 
necessity sbould teack bim to hunt down his 
prey ; the other would require stripes and 
blows through successive generations, before 
be could be taught like the shepherd's dog to 
come at his name, and to dríve the sheep at 
his master^s call, or arithmetically to single 
out from the berd two, three, or more, and 
watch or urge them on at his bidding. To 
deny animais mind is to deny them design, 
without which, putting mere instinet apart, 
neitber men nor animais act in any manner or 
matter. The great Designer of the Univbrsb, 
in the creation of the first crystal, showed 
this. He proclaimed it wben he made the 
sexes of the vegetable kingdom; — wben, by 
the Zoopbyte or plant-animal, he nnited the 
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vegetable to the lowest link of the animal 
world, he made his design still more manifest. 
When he further progressively developed his 
plan of insecto fish, and reptile life, and added 
the higher animais last of ali, before he com- 
pleted the chain with Man their master, he 
ahowed not only design» bat Unity of Design ; 
and when to men and animais he gaveapower 
neither the crystal nor the vegetable possesses, 
— the powcr of following oat designs of their 
own making, — he imbued them both with a 
portion of his Spirít — ^varying in degree» but 
to each he gave it in a measure eqnal to their 
respective wants and necessities. Deny this, 
and you deny God, — you deny 6od'8 works 
and words — ^words upon which the qnestion of 
interpolatum can neyer aríse ; for every leaf of 
every plant is a lettcr of His alphabet» — every 
tree a combination of the letters composing it, 
and eyery hill, valley, and stream — every tribe 
of men and animais — so many sentences by 
which we may perceive His will, and deduce 
His law. The stars, and constellations of 
stars, and their periodic motions, teach, even 
to oor frail senses, the analogies which subsist 
in this respect between the motions of man's 
body and ali the movements of Natore. In 
their harmony of design, they give us an insight 
into the Unity of the Eternal. And we find 
embodied in them a principie by which we not 
only may know the past and present, but to a 
certain extent read the fnture, in its dim out- 
line of twilight and shadow. In ali humility, 
then, let ns inwardly prostrate ourselves before 
the Omnipotent : but let us at the same time 
beware of that outtoard mock humility which 
too often leads to religious pride, and en- 
genders anything but Christian charíty ; and 
let it rather be our deligbt to trace resem- 
blances and harmonies, than to see in Nature 
only discords and differences. The world — the 
universe is a Unitt ; and in no single instance 
do we find a perfect independence in any one 
thing pertaining to it. Betwixt man and the 
lower animais, we have traced link by link the 
chain of contiguity — mental as well as cor- 
poreal. Like them, he comes into the world, 
and like them, his body periodically grows, 
decays, and dies. When injured in any of its 
parts, it has similar powers of repair and re- 
production. I know not why such powers 



should be greater the further we descend the 
scale ; but in the crab and lobster, whole 
limbs may be severed and reproduced ; in the 
worm, the regeneration of half the body may 
take place ; while in man, the highest of the 
chain, only limited portions of a tissoe can be 
materíally injured and recover. Disease, like 
death, is the destiny of alL To understand 
either aright, we must fírst know what Health 
is. In the state of 

HaALTH, 

an equable and médium temperature prevails 
throughout the frame. The volnntary and other 
muscles obey with the requisite alacrity the se- 
veral necessities that periodically call them into 
action. The mind neither sinks nor rises but 
upon great emergencies; the respiration, easy 
and continnous, requires no hurried effort, — no 
lengthened sigh. The heart is equal in its 
beats, and not easUy disturbed ; the appetite 
moderate and uniform. At their appointed 
periods, the various secreting organs perfonn 
their office. The structures of the body, so far 
as bulk is concemed, remain, to appearance, 
though not in reality, unchanged; their posses- 
sor being neither encumbered with obesity, nor 
wasted to a shadow. His sensorium is neither 
painfully acute nor morbidly apathetic; he 
preserves in this instance, as in every other, 
a happy moderation. His sleep is tranquila 
dreamless. 

If we analyze these various pheuomena, we 
shall find that they aU consist of a series oí 
periodic repetitions, each separate organ having 
its own particular period for the proper per- 
formance of its function ; some of these phe- 
nomena are diumal, some recur in a greater 
or less number of hours, — ^while others exhibit a 
minutary or momentary succession. At mom, 
man rises to his labour; at night, he retums to 
the repose of sleep ; again he wakes and hr 
bours — at the appointed period he "steeps 
his senses in forgetfulness" once more. His 
lungs now inspire air, now expel it — ^his heart 
successively contracts and dilates — ^his blood 
brightens into crimson in the arterial circle of 
its vessels — again to darken and assume the 
hue of modena in the veins. The female 
partner of his lot — she who shares with him 
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the succession of petty joys and sorrows, hopes 
and fears, which make up tbe day-dream of 
life, has yet another revolutiou, the Catamenial; 
and Paríurition, or the process by which she 
brings their mutual oífspring into the world, is 
a series ofperiodic pains and remissions. 

Every atom of the material body is constantly 
undergoing a revolution or alternation; — liquid 
cr aêriform one hour, it becomes solid the 
next — again to pass into the liquid or aêriform 
state ; and ever and anon varying its proper- 
ties, colours, and combinations, as, in brief, 
but regular periodic succession it assumes the 
nature of every organ, tissue, and secretion, 
entering into, or. proceeding from, the corpo- 
real frame. " It is every thing by turns, and 
nothing long/' 

The phenomena of the human body, like 
every other pheuomenon in nature, have ali 
a relation to Mattbr, Spacb, and Time ; — and 
there is another word — Motion, which may 
be said to bríng ali tliree to a unity ; for with- 
out matter and space, there can be no motion, 
and motion being either quick or slow, must 
also express time or period. 

Moreover, there can be no motion in matter 
without change of temperature, and no change 
of temperature without motion in matter, This 
is 80 indisputablc an axiom in physics, that 
Bacon and others supposed motion and change 
of temperature to be one and the same. You 
cannot, for example, rotate a wheel for a few 
seconds, without heat being produced, and the 
iron that binds it becomes expanded ; in other 
words, it exhibits a motion outwards : when 
the same wheel is allowed to stand still, the 
temperature falis, and the iron hoop decreases 
in size. There is in that case motion inwards, 
By the same law, if, even in the middle of win- 
ter, you run for any length of time, you will 
become heated and bloated ; and you again 
shrink in size when you stand still to cool 
yourselves. To the mind's eye, extremis pro- 
hatis media presumuntur. Having shown the 
truth in extremes, we presume the rest ; for as 
there are motions both of quickness and slow- 
ness that elude the eye, so are there changes 
of temperature that the thermometer may not 
reach. Those, then, who ascribe the source of 
animal heat exclusively to the lungs, seem to 
have forgotten these facts ; tliey have forgotten. 



that in the constant mutation of its atoms^ 
every organ, nay, every atom of that organ 
being ever in motion, must equally contri- 
bute to this end ; for to this common law of 
ALL matter, every change in the body is sub- 
jected. The powers by "which the corporeal 
motions are iníiuenced, are the same that in- 
fluence the motions of every kind of matter, 
namely, the electric, mechanical, and chemical 
forces, and the force of gravitation. When 
rightly considered, the whole of these powers 
resolve themselves into attraction and re- 
puLsioN. It is by attraction that the fluid 
matter of the blood fírst assumes the soUd con- 
sistence of an organ ; again to pass by repulsion 
into the fluidity of secretion. From the earth 
and to the earth, the matter composing our 
bodies comes and goes many times even in the 
brief space of our mortal existence. In this, 
the human system resembles a great city, tbe 
inhabitants of which, in the course of years, 
are constantly changing, while the same city, 
like the body, betrays no other outward appear- 
ance of change than what naturally belongs to 
the PBRiODS of its rise, progress, maturity, or 
tendency to decay. 

The last, and one of the most important of 
the revolutions of the healthy state, is 

Sleep. 

Philosophers of ali ages have made this an 
object of their most anxious study, its relation 
to death perhaps being their chief inducement 
to do so. " Half our days," says Sir Thomas 
Browne, ** we pass in the shadow of the earth, 
and Sleep, the brother of Death, extracteth a 
third part of our lives." In tbe state of perfect 
sleep, the pupil of the eye will not contract on 
the approach of light — the skin has no feeling 
— ^the ear no sense of hearing — the taste and 
smell are not to be roused by any of the ordi- 
nary stimuli. "What is this (figuratively speak- 
ing) but a periodic half-áesLÚi — speaking truly, 
but a periodic palsy or cessation of internai 
motion of the nerves by which we maintain a 
consciousness of existence, and perceive our 
relationship to the world around us ? Broken 
sleep consists either in brief remissions of the 
whole sleeping state, or in a wakefulness of 
one or more of the fíve senses. There are 
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individuais, for example, who always sleep with 
their eyes open, and who would see you, were 
you to enter their chamber with the most 
noiseless tread. These tell you they are always 
half awake. In the condition of body termed 
niffhtmare, there is a consciousness of existence 
with a wakefulness of the nerves of sight or 
feeling ; but with a total inability to inâuence 
the voluntary muscles by any eflfort of the will. 
The subject of it can neither sleep nor turn 
himself. The dreamer, portions of whose brain 
think, and therefore act or move, is partially 
awake. The somnambulist and sleep-talker, 
are dreamers, who, having portions of the brain 
in a state of action, and others torpid, perform 
exploits of deed or word, that bring you a 
mind of the maniac and the drunkard, whose 
powers of judging are defective. A man may 
be entírely awake with the exception of a sin- 
gle member ; and this we still refer to a torpid 
state of some portion of the brain. Such a 
man will tell you that his arm or leg is asleep 
or dead. But, as this is a soporiâc subject, and 
mayhave a soporific influence on some of you, 
I may as well wake you up with an aneedote a 
brother medicai officer of the army once (old 
me of himself: — ^While serving in the East 

Indies, Dr. C one night awoke, or I should 

rather say half awoke suddenly, when his hand 
at the instant came in coutact with a cold 
animal body. His fears magnifying this into 
a cobra capei, he called out most lustily, " A 
snake, a snake !" But before his drowsy do- 
mestics had time to appear, he found he had 
mistaken his own sleeping arm for this most 
unwelcome of oriental intruders ! 

Gentlemen, the human body in health is 
never asleep throughout, for when volition is 
paralysed — when we are ali but dead to every- 
thing that connects us with the externai 
world, the heart still continues to beat, the 
lungs perform their oflSce, and the other inter- 
nai organs, over which volition has no control, 
keep on their usual harmony of motion — ^in 
other words, the digestion of the food, the 
circulation of the blood, and the other lesser 
motions of organic life, proceed as in the 
waking state. The more important motions 
of the heart and lungs could not cease for 
many minutes without endangering the entire 
life in the higher animais — though these 



or^ns in the bat, dormouse, and snake» 
appear to be inactive for months. Neverthe- 
less, even in those animais, they are not 
entirely so — the wasted state of their bodies, 
when they wake, proving the movement that 
had been going on in ali the atoms of their 
various organs during the period of hybema- 
tion. The state termed a fainting fit, it is 
true, comprehends, even in man, a temporary 
palsy or death of the whole body ; but such 
state prolonged to a very brief period passes 
into death perpetuai. Catalepsy, or trance, 
being a sleep of all the organs, internai as 
well as externai, though not of their at(mê, 
has so great a resemblance to death, as to 
have been frequently mistaken for it. The 
subject of this condition of body, by some- 
thing like the same inexplicable power which 
enables the dormouse to hybernate, may re- 
main apparently dead for days and yet recover. 
More inexplicable still, if what travellers tell 
us be true, is the recovery to life of fish, that 
have been completely frozen for months. 

We now pass to the consideration of those 
alterations of the temperature, and periodic 
movements of the body, termed 

DlSEASB OR DlSORDER. 

Till the hour of sickness comes, how íew 
non-medical persons ever think of a subject 
which ought to be of interest to all I The same 
men who discuss with becoming gravity the 
artificial inflections of a Greek or Latiu verb, 
neglect to inform themselves of the natural 
laws that govern the motions of their own 
bodies ! No wonder that the world should be 
so long kept in darkness on medicine and its 
mode of action, — no wonder that even educated 
persons should still know so little of the pro- 
per study of mankind — man ! In the throes 
of disease, the early priests, as I have already 
told you, imagined they detected the workings 
of demons. Medicai theorists, on the con- 
trary, attributed them to morbid ingredients in 
the blood or bowels. One age bowed the knee 
to an " acrimony" or " putridity ;" another 
acknowledged no cause but a "crudity," an 
" acidity," or a " humour." The modems hold 
the notion that a mysterious process, which they 
term " inflamraation," is the head and front of 
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ali offending. How absnrd each and ali of 
tbese doctrínes will appear in the seqael ! Dis- 
eaae, Gentlemen^ is neither a devil to "cast out," 
an acrímony or crudity to be expelled^ nor auy 
fanciful cbemical goblin to be cbemically neu- 
tralised ; — ^neitber is tbe stateerroneously termed 
inflammatíon, so commonly tbe eauêe as a coin- 
cident part of general disorder. Disease is an 
error of action — a greater or less yariation in tbe 
motion, rest, and revolutions of tbe dífferent 
partsof tbebody — ^reducible,like tbe revolutions 
of Healtbj into a systematic series of periodie 
altemations. Wbatever be tbe cause or canses 
of corporeal aberration, in obedience to tbe 
law of ali matter, tbe first effects are cbange 
of motion and cbange of temper ature, The 
patient accordingly bas a feeling of heat or 
cold, His mnscular movements less under 
tbe control of tbeir respective influences, 
become tremnlous, spasmodic ; or wearied, 
palsied, tbe functions of particalar muscles 
cease. Tbe breatbing is burried on slight 
exertion ; or it is maintained slowly and at inter- 
yals, and witb a long occasional inspiration and 
expiration — familiar to you ali in tbe act of 
sigbing. Tbe beart is quick, palpitating; or 
languid or remittent in its beats ; tbe appetite 
craying, capricious, or lost. Tbe secretions are 
eitber burried and iucreased in quantity; or 
sluggisb» or Buppressed. The body shows a par- 
tial or general waste ; or becomes in part or in 
wbole pretematurally tumid and bloated. Alive 
to tbe sligbtest stimulns, the patient is easily 
impassioned or depressed ; his mind, compre- 
bending in its various relations every shade of 
unreasonable sadness or gaiety, prodigality or 
cupidity, vacillation or pertinacity, suspicious 
caution or too confident security ; witb every 
colour of imagination, from bighly intellectual 
conception to the dream-like vagaries and re- 
yeries of ballucination. His sensations are per- 
ceptibly diminisbed or increased. Light and 
fiound, for example, confíise or distract him ; 
like tbe soft Sybaríte, a ruffled rose-leaf frets 
him . Witb tbe smallest increase in the médium 
temperature of tbe atmosphere, be becomes hot 
iind uncomfortable, and tbe sligbtest breeze 
sbivers and discomposes him ; or, as you may 
sometimes observe in the case of extreme age 
or idiocy, be becomes equally insensible to 
excess of ligbt, sound, heat, and cold. 



Contrast, if you please, tbese simpler forms of 
DisBASB witb wbat we bave said of Health, 
and you wiU at a glance perccive tbat the dif- 
ference betwixt tbe two states consists in mere 
variation of tbe sum or amount of particular 
corporçal motions, and in a difference of effect 
of externai agency on tbe matter and functions 
of tbe body. Structural cbange, or tendency 
to decompasittan of any part of the frame, so 
frequently but erroneously associated witb dis- 
ease as a cause, is not even a necessary element 
in a fatal result. Wbat are Toothacke, Con- 
sumption, Rheumatism, but developements of 
constitutional cbange? — ^they are pbenomena 
whicb may or may not arise out of general 
corporeal disturbance, according to particular 
babits and predispositions. By predisposition, 
I mean the readiness or iitness of one part of 
tbe body more than another to be acted upon 
by influences from witbout,— occasioned by a 
weakness in tbe cobesive power of tbe atoms 
of tbat part to eacb otber. We bave ali our 
particular predispositions. 

Let UB now inquire into tbe 

Causbs of Disbasb. 
Wbat are the agencies tbat give rise to 



*<Malaâie8 



Of ghaatly spasnu, or racking tortures, qualrns 
Of beart-sick agony, ali fevbrish kinds, 
ConvulsionSi epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 
Intestine stone, and ulcer, colic pangs, 
Demoniac phrenzy, moping melancboly 
And moonstrack madness, piuing atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilenoei 
Dropsies and asthmas, and joint-racking rheams ?" 

Milton. 

Gentlemeu, tbe Causes of ali tbese various 
diseases — Various in name, place, and degree 
— Onb only in tbeir real nature — ^may be found 
eitber in a deprivation or wrong adaptation of 
tbe identical forces whicb continue Life in 
healtb, — tbe same natural agencies, in a word, 
by whicb every motion or event is produced 
throughout the universe. They comprise, 
therefore, everytbing tbat connects us, directly 
or indirectly, witb the externai world ; and 
most, if not ali of them, act upon us, in the 
first place, througb tbe different modifications 
of nervous perception. The causes of disease, 
then, never originate in any one organ of the 
body, — except in so far as tbat organ may be 
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predisposed by an inherent weakness of the 
attractive power of the atoms of its parta to 
receive grave impressions from outward agen- 
cies that afifect the more stable portions of the 
same body in a slighter manner. I conceive 
with Hobbes, that " nothing taketh beginning 
from itself, but from the action of some imme- 
diate agent withmt itself." If this be true, 
how delusive the idea of those professors who 
look for the Causes of disease in the bodies of 
the dead ! In the schools we constantly hear 
that Anatomy is the foundation of medicai 
science. Sydenham, on the contrary, held it 
80 cheap, as to say, "Anatomy is afitstudy for 
painters ;" — he might have added, and also for 
surgeons ; but so far as Medicine is concemed, 
the best anatomists have been seldom good 
physicians. They have been ali too mechanical 
in their notions. Do not, Gentlemen^ for a 
moment suppose I mean to condemn the 
study of Anatomy, or that I would desire to 
leave it out in any system of medicai education. 
Cultivated in a proper spirit, I would rather, 
on the contrary, make it a part of the useful 
education of the people. By surgeons Ana- 
tomy must be studied minutely, and few men 
in these days would care to practise Physic 
without possessing a competent knowledge of 
the various organs of the body on which me- 
dicines operate. But let the student keep in 
mind that a dead body is one thing and a 
living body another — and that a man may 
know anatomy as well as the best professor 
who ever taught it, and yet be utterly ignorant 
what medicines to prescribe if he wished to 
alter the motions of any one organ of a living 
body. To Physic, anatomy is a mere accessory 
— and the Physicians of some countries, índia 
and China for example, practise their profes- 
sion with wonderful success, though they never 
saw the inside of a dead body. Sydenham is 
called to this day the English Hippocrates:, and 
yet you have seen how little he prized anatomy. 
— And, certainly, in his own words, it is a 
knowledge '^easily and soon attained, and it 
may be shortened more than other things that 
are more diíBcult, for it may be learned by sight 
in human bodies, or in some animais, and that 
very easily, by such as are not sharp-witted," 
[meaning thereby that any blockhead with a 
tolerable memory may easily master it.] "But 



in acute diseases,'' he continues, " which kind 
contains more than two-thirds of diseases; 
and moreover, in most chronic complaints, 
it must be confessed there is some spe- 
cific property" [depending, as I shall after- 
wards show you, on the electrical condition 
of the living brain,] "which no contemplation 
reduced. from the speculation of the [dead] 
human body can ever discover : — ^wherefore, 
that men should not so place the maia of 
the business upon the dissection of carcases» 
as if thereby the medicai art might be rather 
promoted, than by the diligent observation 
of the natural phenomena, and of such things 
as do good and hurt^* — the action of medicine, 
for example, and other externai agency upon 
the living, How different this from the lan- 
guage of Dr. Baillie, who says, "The dead 
body is that great basis on which we are to 
build the knowledge that is to guide us in 
distributing life and health to our fellow- 
creatures!" Here, then, so far as mere 
authority goes, you have the opinions of two 
celebrated men in direct opposition. But 
in the course of these lectures I will give 
you something better than any human au- 
thority, however respectable. 

The too exclusive spirit in which professors 
have urged the necessity of investigating the 
bodies of the dead, not in England only, but 
throughout Europe, has given rise to a class of 
medicai materialists, who, hoping to ând the 
ongin of every disease made manifest by the 
scalpel, are ever mistaking effects for causes. 
Loth to believe that death may take place 
without even a palpable change of structure, 
these individuais direct their attention to the 
minutiae of the dead — and finding, in their 
search, some petty enlargement, some trifling 
ulceration, or, it may be, some formidable 
tumor or abscess, hastily set this down as the 
fírst cause of a general disease of which it was 
onlya developement or coincidentpart. "These 
people," in the words of the late Dr. Uwins, 
"put consequence for cause, incident for 
source, change in the condition of blood-vessels 
for power s producing such change. It is an 
error which has its origin in the blood and 
âlth of the dissecting-room, and which tends 
to degrade medicine from the dignity of a 
science to the mere detail of an art." What 
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has practical medicine gained at the hands of 
anatomical professora ? The greater number of 
tlieir pupUs have been sceptics in Physic ; and 
no wonder^ since they have been so constantly 
aceustomed to hear, ex cathedrdy that anatomy 
is the foundation of ali medicai science. That 
were true enough, if by the word " foundation" 
be meant that anatomy is the lowest part of 
it. The fact is, this kind of language is the 
natural result of a too great preponderance of 
Surgical iufluence in the schools. It is the 
eflfect of a too great influence of your " great 
operators," — tending to make young men ex- 
pert anatomical mechanics, but nothing more. 
These leave their universities, not only with a 
contempt for Physic^ but without a single cor- 
rect idea of the action of medicine on the 
living system ; and yet to these the people of 
this country chieíiy entrust the treatment of 
their diseases, which, in ninety-nine cases out 
of the hundred, demand medicaly not surgi- 
cal knowledge for their cure. Beware, then, 
of trusting to great operators, to men whose 
art Shakspeare truly says has " no honour in 
it/'-T-for were Physic better cultivated, there 
would be little need of such an opprobrium in 
medicine as operative mutilation. It is an art, 
too, that blunts the feelings and inclines its 
professors too often to use the knife more to 
gratify their own love of display, than to give 
relief to their suflFering fellow-creatures. No 
"great operator" should be permitted to 
perform any capital operation without the 
previous consent of one or more physicians. 
In its present mechanical and degraded state, 
"who can wonder that those who practise 
Medicine should so frequently cut the sorry 
figures they do when examined as witnesses in 
our courts of law, or that their evidence in 
most iustances should appear to both the Bench 
and Bar a tissue of incoherency and inconsist- 
ency throughout ? At an inquest medicai prac- 
titioners seldom get beyond the appearances of 
a post mor tem examination, though in a great 
many instances such appearances, as I shall 
afterwards show you, have been produced by 
their own bad practice ! It is somewhat 
strange that their too numerous opportunities 
of dissecting dead bodies should not long ago 
have opened their eyes to their paucity of re- 
Rource for the ailments of the living ! So great 



and universal has the prevalent delnsion upon 
the subject of dissection become, that almo&t 
everybody, from the peer to the peasant, shares 
in it. Lord Brougham, in a speech he once 
made, declared that " the only good medicai 
education is to be got inthe dissecting-room.'* 
The same nobleman, in his work on Natural 
Theology, speculates upon the power of mind 
apart from mattbb ; provlng himself to be 
equally superficial in mental as in medicai 
science. But what advantages, let me ask^ 
have centuries of dissection contributed to the 
healing art? We hear of a great many, truly; 
but lungs decomposed, livers enlarged, boné, 
muscle, and intestine in various stages of 
corruption, would seem to comprise the 
whole. These are nevertheless what paodern 
professors put up in bottles and cases^ and 
exultingly show oflF as " beautiful specimens V 
"superb collections !" pointing them out at 
the same time to their credulous pupils as the 
trophies of science, when they might better 
describe them as the triumphs of death over 
their own want of skill ; or, — in the words of 
Gray, 

^' Rich Windows that excltiãe the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing /*' 

Now, what has the most patient study of these 
done for Physic ? has it given us one new 
remedy, or told us better how to use our old ? 
Where were the virtues of bark and opium 
ascertained ? In the dead house ? No, cer- 
tainly! The one was discovered by a Peru- 
vian peasant who cured himself of the ague by 
it : what had anatomy to do with that ? For 
the other we may thank the Brahmins of 
Hindustan, who hold the dissecting-room in 
horror. Antimony, rhubarb, raercury, — whence 
got we our knowledge of these? — From the 
quack and the old woman — ^individuais who 
will ever successfuly compete with physicians, 
while the latter busy themselves with dead 
bodies to the neglect of the powers and prin- 
cipies that afièct the living. "A cripple ia 
the right way," says Lord Bacon, "will beata 
racer in the wrong." So great a stumbhng- 
block to a proper knowledge of medicine has 
been this exclusive and too minute attention to 
dissection, that Dr. Baillie, its greatest patron, 
after retiring from practice, confessed, as I have 
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•Iready told you, his total want of faith in 
pbysic. The experíence of his whole life was 
equally a satire on anatomical knoirledge, and 
the valae too often attaching to a medicai 
reputation. 

To retttrn to the causbs of diaeaae, — are they 
not iníinite? The seasona and the sideral 
iníluences — the earth and its emanationa — the 
air and its electrical conditiona — ^the degrees 
of temperatnre, dryness, and moiatore of snr- 
roanding media — the nature and extent of onr 
food and drink — ^the paasiona by which we 
are agitated, with ali the other changea and 
chances of oor social and individual position ; 
these are the elements to which we most look 
not only for the causes of disorders, but for 
the causes of health itself . 

Ha?ing alluded to the great error of the 
'' anatomicaly" or, as it is sometimes called, the 
" pathological*' school» we may now glance at the 
doctrines of another ckss of partialists, those 
who, with the qnantity or quality of our food 
or air, assodate every disorder, — asif passions, 
bums, blows, wounds, &c., were mere words. 
The late Mr. Abemethy, to whom sdence 
nevertheless owes something» was an example 
of the first. To the stomach and bowels, he 
almost inyariably pointed as the first cause of 
every disturbance. He forgot his own obser- 
vation, that a passion or a blow will alter 
the secretions of both. He ascribed the first 
link in the chain of causes to a feature, which 
could only be improved by an agent affecting 
the nervous or perceptive system, in which 
that and every other symptom could alone have 
their origin. 

But what shall we say of those who, like 
M'Culloch and others, attribute every disorder 
in which remittency of symptom takes phice 
to marêh-miasma or malária, — ^to exhalations 
from the fens, marshes, &c., — ^when, as we shaU 
shortly show, every disease which has obtained 
a name, may not only admit of this phenome- 
non; but that nób^ by whatever caused or 
characterísed, are in thé S^st instance without 
theirremissions or intermissiotK" ali more or less 
periodic and perfect. Man is not an isolated 
being ; without air or food he cannot exist — 
and a partial deprivation or depravity of either, 
will give rise to almost every afiection to 
which he is liable ; but his success in life^ his 



reception from friend and foe, the state of bis 
family or finances, will equally excite, de- 
pressy and disorder his yarious organs and 
functions, as a deprivation or depravity of the 
food he eatSy or the air he breathes. An un- 
expected reverse of fortone, good or bad, may 
lay the foundation of a thousand maladies ; nay, 
examples are on record, where individuais have 
instantly expired from intenaity of sudden joy. 
Of sudden grief many have been the victims. 

" It has been too much the fashion in phi- 
losophy," says Sir Humphrey Davy, " to refer 
operations and efiects to ain^fle agendes, but 
there are in fact in nature two grand species 
of relationship between phenomena; in one 
an infinito variety of effeet9 is produced by 
a single cause, — in the other, a great variety 
of causes is subservient to om effect^^ Thia 
observation applies with particular force to 
everything pertaining both to the causes of 
disease and its cure. The single agency of 
thermal change, for example, has given rise to 
cough, catarrh, rheumatism, dropsy, and a 
host of other disorders in one class of indivi- 
duais; while in another class, to call forth 
any one of such states, it would require the 
united influence of intemperance, domestic 
trouble, and deprivation of food, in addition to 
that thermal change, which of itself singly pro- 
duced ali these diseases in the former. Phy- 
sidans are in the habit of dividing diseases into 
two classes, namely, canêtitutúmaltaiá loeal, and 
they treat them as such accordingly ; but, pro- 
perly speaking, there never was a purely local 
disease. You will doubtless ask me if tooth- 
ache, consumption, and ulcers, are not local 
diseases ? So far from this, it is impossible for 
such states to take place, (unless where they 
happen to be produced by outward injury,) 
without the previous condition of entire con- 
stitutional disturbance, — of which, instead of 
being causes, as many suppose and teach, they 
are only efiects or features. Let the physician 
recur to nature, he will find that the subjecta 
of ali such diseases laboured under a general 
derangement of the whole habit, previously to 
the developement of the local consequences from 
which these diseases take their deaignations. 
Now, some will call this disturbance by one 
name, and some by another ; for myself, I am 
satisfied with the phrase, '' loas of health," but 
c 
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BB many of you, Gentlemen, may not be con- 
tent witbout a medicai tenu, I will call it, to 
please yoa, Fbtbb ; and aa remÍBáons or pe- 
rioda of comparative eaae are enjoyed by the 
■ubjects of ali tbese diaeases, I will go {aither, 
and call it Bbmittbnt Ferer. Yes, Gentle- 
men, ali diseasea bave remisnons, and " tbis/' 
says Jobn Hunier, ''is an attríbute belong;ing 
to life» and sbows tbat life cannot go on tbe 
same continnally, bnt must baye ita bonrs of 
rest and boniB of action." 

We baye already analyzed tbe Life of 
Healtb; — ^we bave seen tbat it consista in a 
periodie alternation of barmomous moyements, 
some long, some sbort, — greater and lesser 
movements, otberwise Jitd; in Sbakspeare's 
knguage, Life is a "Jit/ul Fbvbb." If so, 
wbat can tbe morbid modifícations of tbat 
Life be, bnt modifications of Fitfol or Inter- 
mittent Feyer? '' Ali diseases/' says Hippo- 
cratesy "resemble eacb otber in tbeir form, 
invasion, marcb, an3 decline." ''Tbe type 
of ali diseases/' be adds, "is one and tbe 
same." Wbat, tben, is tbat type? If yre 
sacceed in proving to you tbat tootbacbe, 
astbma, epilepsy, gout, mania, and apoplexy, 
ali come on in Jitê; tbat ali bave febrile cbills 
or beats ; tbat intermiuiona or periods of im- 
munity from snffering, more or less complete, 
are common to eacb ; and tbat eyery one of 
these supposed di£ferent diseases may, more- 
over, be cured by any one of tbe agents most 
generally snccesisful in tbe treatment of Inter- 
mittent Fever, popularly termed Agub ; to 
wbat otber conclusion can we possibly come, 
but tbat tbis same Ague is tbe type wbicb 
pervades, and tbe bond wbicb associates to- 
getber every one of tbese yariously named 
diseases ? If, in tbe course of tbese Lectnres, 
we furtber proye tbat wbat are called " inflam- 
mations " also come on in fíts ; tbat tbe snb- 
jects of tbem baye eqnally tbeir periods of 
immunity from pain, and tbat tbese forms of 
disorder yield witb equal readiness to tbe 
same remediai means; — wbo can be so un- 
reasonable as to doubt or dispute tbat Ague is 
tbe modal or likeness — tbe ttpb of all disbasb ! 

But bere let me be clearly understood ; — let 
me not be supposed to say tbat eyery disease 
is an ague and nothing more. A canoe is tbe 



model of all sea-yesseb,— -tbe ttpb of evcry 
brig, barqne, firígate, .sloop, and 90 fortb, 
nautically termed ship. But, a sbip ia a 
canoe, and wmething more — a canoe enlaiged 
and yariooaly modified. Here, tben, you hare 
uNiTY of type witb vabibtt of deyelopement, — 
simplicity of principie witb numerous modr- 
fications of form. Tbis is wbat I wisb to im- 
press upon you in tbe case of Disease. Let 
tbat, tben, be your motto and your mark, and 
do not forget it in tbe practical application. 
Bemember tbe constantly cbanging pbenomena 
of Healtb, — tbeir FaysB-like /^-fulness, — ^tbe 
slow manner in one case, tbe rapid manner ia 
anotber, in wbicb tbese healthy fitful motions 
run into motions unhealthily fitful, — rnn into 
tbe true ague or agueisb fits, witb wbich I 
sball bereafter proye to you all diseases com- 
mence. And beware of mistaking tbe end 
for tbe beginning, — ^tbe consequence or coin- 
cidence for tbe cause ; beware of tbat all but 
uniyersal medicai error — tbat fallacy in many 
instanoes so fatal — of mistaking tbe decay, or 
tendency to decay, of a part for tbe primary 
cause of tbe febrile disturbance of tbe wholb ; 
— ^wben, as by numerous proofs, I sball bring 
it borne to your conyiction tbat such local 
disease, in tbe majonty of instances, is a 
mere consequence or deyelopement fdmply, — a 
termination or efecty tbougb sometimes a co- 
incidence from tbe beginning, of repeated 
constitutional febrile attacks. Healtb and 
Disease, Gentlemen, are conoertible states; — 
else wby sbould tbe aid of tbe pbysician be 
asked 1 Tbe same moying matter of tbe body, 
wben influenced by one agency, may become 
Disease, and acted upon by anotber wbile iu 
tbe diseased state, may retum again to tbe 
condition of Healtb. 

Tbe buman body, whether in bealtb or dis- 
order, is an epitome of eyery great system in 
nature. Like the globe we inhabit, it bas iu 
healtb its diumal and otber reyolutions — its 
sun and its shade — its times and seasons — its 
altemations of beat and moisture. In disease, 
we recognise the same long cbills and 
droughts, — the same passionate storms and 
outpourings of tbe streams, by wbicb the 
eartb at times is agitated, — tbe matter of the 
body assuming in tbe course of tbese yarious 
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alfcemationsj chaDges of cbaracter and compo- 
sition, such as abscesses, tamours, and erup- 
tions, typical of new-formed mountain masses, 
earthquakes, and volcanoes; ali these, too, 
like the tempests and hurricanes of nature» 
intermitHng with longer or shorter periods of 
tranquillity, tUl the wearied body eitber re- 
gains, like onr common motber, its wonted 
barmony of motion ; or, like what we may 
conceive of a world destroyed, becomes re- 
solyed into its pristine elements. 

In the language of the scbools, the phases 
of Disease are termed the Paroocysm and Jn- 
termission, — the first, or period of suffering, 
being synonymoos with access, exacerbation, 
throe, fit ; — the second, as we haye already 
seen, meaning the períod or interval of com- 
parative freedom from disorder ; — though 
when less completely periodic, Intermimon is 
usnally termed Bemission, For my own part, 
I shall occasionally be compelled to use Re- 
mission and Intermission synonymously. But 
as I have already explained to you, so far 
from having been recognised as a law of uni- 
versal oceurrence, and harmonising with every 
thing which we know of our own or other 
worlds, periodic intermission and return haye 
been yaguely supposed to stamp the disorders 
where they were too striking to be over- 
lookeá, as the exclusive offspring of a mala- 
rious or miasmatic atmosphere! Gentlemen, 
there can be no greater error than this. The 
actions of life in health are ali, as you haye 
seen, periodic ; and however, or by whatever 
caused, their morbid modiôcations, termed 
disease, are periodic also. 

What are the remedies most influential in 
preyenting the return of an Ague-fit? The 
profession will answer, and rightly answer, 
the Peruvian bark — or its better substitute 
QUiNiNB, in fact, its essence — arsbnic, and 
opiUM ; to which you will permit me to add 
HTDROcTANic ACíD, bcttcr kuowu as Prussic 

Acid, IRON, SILVBR, COPPBR, 6TRTCHNIA, 
MUSK, ASSAFBTtDA, YALBRIAN, COLCHICUM, 

ziNc, BisMUTH, TURPBNTiNB ; aud thcrc arc 
others, doubtless, in nature, which time and 
accident may yet discover. These agents, 
Gentlemen, are generally most efifective 
when táken during the intermission. From 



the relation which their inflmence must thus 
bear to Time or Period, and Temperatura 
(Cold and Heat,) I term them chrono- 
THBRMAL — ^;^poVoff (Ghronos) being the Greek 
word for Time— êepurj (Thermà) for Heat or 
Temperature. But as some of you, in com- 
mon with many in the profession, and not a 
few out of it, may possibly be sceptical in 
regard to the curative power of any medicine 
in any disease, I will here tell you how I 
lately settled this matter with a certain young 
barrister, who thought he should be able to 
prove to me that physic is ali nonsense. " Do 
you mean to tell me" said the gentleman in 
question, " that putting little bits of pounded 
stick or stone into a man's stomach, will cure 
any disease whatever ? ** " Oh ! certainly 
not,** said I ; for when you find people obsti- 
nate, it is better to humour them a little at 
first ; " but perhaps,*' I continued, " you 
may just be disposed to admit, that little bits 
of pounded stick and stone may cause disease, 
and even death; — otherwise you must be 
ready to swallow hemlock and arsenic in any 
quantity required of you." To this the man 
of law at once put in a demurrer, The caus- 
ing and kiUing part of the business he could 
not by any sophistry get rid of. So I then 
thought it time to explain to him, as I now 
do to you, that the principie upon which 
these Bubstances can cure and cause disease 
is ONB and the samb ; namely, their power, 
for good or for evil, as the case may be, of 
BLBCTRicALLT altcHug thc motive state of cer- 
tain parts of the body, and of alteríng at the 
same time their thermal conditions. 

Gentlemen, tum over the history of medi- 
cine, and mark well the remedies upon which 
authors dilate as being most beneficiai in any 
form of disease ; you will find them to be, one 
and ali, agents having the power of control- 
ling Temperature, — of exalting or depressing 
this in the stages of exacerbation, or of con- 
tinuing and prolonging the more healthy and 
moderate degrees of it, characterístic of the 
period of remission ; thereby at the same time 
controUing motion, or vice versa. 

For this latter indication, the most gene- 
rally efficient of ali remedies is the Peruvian 
Bark, or Quinine ; but it is not spedfic, nor ia 
c 2 
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there such a tlung as a Bpecific^ for tliig or 
any other porpose» in physic ; anenic, opium, 
hydrocyanic acid, ali proving better or worse 
than another in particular cases of disease» 
and this less with reference to the disorder 
and its cause, than to the constitution or pe- 
culiarity of system of individual patients. 
This peculiarity, we shall afterwards prove, 
depends upon certain Electrical conditions of 
the Brain. But upon the nature and the 
mode of action of ali Remediai substances, we 
shall enter at length at a more advanced pe- 
riod of the course. In our next lecture we 
shall consider the phenomena of aoub, and 
show you its relation to Spasmodic disease, — 
Asthma, Epilepsy, — to Palsy, Curved Spine, 
Squint, &c. These disorders we shall prove 
are merely ao many developements occurring 
in its oourse, — analytically, by rigidly scruti- 
nising their symptoms ; êyntheticallyy by de- 
tailing to you cases of each cured on cbrono- 
THBBMAL principle& 



LECTUEE 11. 

AOUE — BPASMODIC AMD PABALYTIC DIBSASS — 
DISOBDEBS OP SBNSATION. 

In oor formar Lecture^ Oentlemen, you 
wiU renaember that, after a brief fdlusion to 
ft few jof the many eirors which, from time 
-to time» have pi^vailed tn the schools, we 
took n iBore aimple, tha«gh« at the same time, 
a much more bojid and sweeping view of the 
subj/ect of Medidne than would appear to 
haTe hitherto com^e within th/e grasp of teachere 
and pro&saors. The nature of Health^ Sleep, 
and Disease, we in some measure explained ; — 
and we proposed, aa matter for future argu- 
mentation, that intbrmittbnt fbver or aoub 
is the type, model, or Ukeness of ali the ma- 
ladies to which man is liable,— referring, at 
the same time, to certain natural analogies in 
the world aronnd us ; and hazarding the 
statement, (which, until we prove, we by no 
means wish you to take for granted) that the 
chrono-thermal or ague medicines are the 
most generally influential in the treatment of 



every kind of disease. Let it not, however, 
be supposed that, in our hígh estimate of this 
particular dass of remedieii, we reject, in 
practice, any earthly agent which God has 
given US5 for there is no substancc in nature 
which may not be tumed to goo(^ account by 
the wise an4 judicious physâcian. Beaides 
the chrono-thermal remedies, which we chiefly 
use as remedies of Prevention, we ipoft^^^ * 
multitude of powers which hjivi5 ali more or 
less influence upon the haman body, both ui 
health and disease : and though few or no 
substances can act upon any part of the framc 
without implicating every other part, yet o 
we find that certain medicines have relatixMW , 
of affinity to particular organ» of the body , 
greater than to others — some affecting one 
organ, some another. Of this daas, Vonúts, 
Purgatives, and Diaretics, (as their names m- 
port,) Mercury, Creosote, Cantharides, and 
the various Gums and Balsams, are the pnn* 
cipal: lodine, Lead, the Bartha, and Acidí 
are also examples. But while, in the more 
simple cases of disease, the chrono-thermal 
medicines, singly, may answer every purpoB^ 
particular cases of disorder will be more effid- 
ently treated with alternations and combina- 
tions of both classes, than by the exhibition 
of either simply. Of the action of remedies 
of every kind, we shall speak more particularly 
when we come to treat of individual bxlo- 
stances. For the present, we shall content 
ourselves with repeating what we «tated m 
our former Lecture, in oonnezion with this 
subject, that the action of bbmbdt and causb» 
in every case, comes at last to the common 
principie of their c^acity to aflfect tempera- 
ture or motion — change in one never taking 
place without change in the other. It will 
be a subject of interest to pursue disbasb 
through aU its modifícations and varieties, step 
by step, and to show you the source and the 
extent of our influence over it; — for which 
purpose we shall call our different witnesses 
before you in the shape of Cases, — taking 
these, as often as posaible, from the experience 
of others, and when this fails us, from the 
results of our own practice ; leaving to you, 
of course, to compare and cross-examine these 
last at your leisure, with such facts and cases 
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of a similar description, as may come before 
you during your attendance at the various 
hospitais witli which you are respectively con- 
nected. Of tliis we feel assured^ that vbether 
or not yoa indiyidaally pronounce a verdict in 
our favour upon ali counts, you will at least 
collectively admit that we have compelled you 
to alter your sentiments most materially upon 
many measures which you previously supposed 
to be as unquestionable in practice as they 
were orthodox in precept. But if, according 
to Lord Bacon, " disciples do owe unto 
masters only a temporary belief, and a sua- 
pertsian of tbeir own judgment until they be 
fally instrtteted, and not an absolute reaigna- 
tion or perpetuai captivity," you wiU not be 
sorry to escape from the thraldom of men 
who, when asked for bread, gave you a sub- 
stance which, in the darkness of your igno- 
rance, you could not by any possibility teU 
was a stone ! No longer mocked by mystic 
gibberish, you will now take your places as 
judges of the very doctrines you formerly, as 
pupils, implicitly and without examination 
believed ; and according to the evidence which 
I shall bring before you, you will pronounce 
between your teachers and me — whether the 
infinity of distinctions and differences, upon 
which they so pride themselves, be founded in 
nature and reason, — or whether, in the words 
of the same great philosopher, " ali things do 
by scale ascend to unitt, so then, always that 
knowledge is worthiest which is charged with 
least multiplicity." 

Gfóntlemen, there was a time when the 
greater number of people imagined that the 
only thing worth acquiring in this life, was a 
knowledge of the dead languages. A new era 
has since sprung up, and mankind have begun 
to appreciate the advantages to be obtained 
from an acquaintance with the chemical and 
pbysical sciences. They now prefer the study 
of the natural bodies around them, to pedantic 
discussions about Greek articles and Latin 
verbs. It is only in the cloisters of Oxford 
and Cambridge, that men sneer at "utilita- 
rianism," or in that antiquated off-shoot of 
these monkish institutions — the College of 
Physicians. Railroads, steam-boats, galvan- 
ism, and gas, have ali come to light within 



Ithe last half century. A revolution in 
thought and action has been the result; 
petty objects have given way to compre- 
hensive views, and petty interests have been 
destroyed by the general improvement that 
has already been accomplished. Is Medi- 
cine the only branch of buman knowledge 
destined to stand still, while ali around it is 
in motion ? Is the march of intellect to sweep 
on and on, and leave behind it this so-called 
science, untouched and unimproved in its pro- 
gress ? When the monarchs who have success- 
ively wielded the medicai sceptre — ^who in 
tbeir day were looked upon as demigods in 
physic, have in tnrn declared that ali that they 
knew of it was that *'they nothingknew," shall 
blame be attached to him.who would attempt 
to rescue bis profession from this worse than 
darkness visible ? If, by tbeir own eonfession 
the Knightons and Baillies were ignorant of 
the first principies of correct practice, surely 
it were but charitable to suppose that men so 
successful in tbeir worldly pursuits may, in 
this instance at least, have followed a decep- 
tive mode of investigation ? Like the racer 
on the wrong road, how could they in that 
case get to the end of their joumey ? Pursu- 
ing tbeir professional studies chiefly in the 
dead house, these physicians forgot that medi- 
cine has no power over a corpse. Gentlemen, 
the reflections which I shall have the honour 
to submi|; for your consideration, were the 
result of observations made on the ever-shifdng 
motions of the living. Who will tell me 
that this kind of study is only proper for 
medicai persons? Who shall say that this 
description of knowledge may not be made 
interesting to the world at large? Greek, 
Latin, High Dutch, Hebrew, — are these repe- 
titions of the same Siyns more important than 
an enlarged knowledge of the Sense — more 
instructive to those who pursue them as a 
study, than a consideration of the revolutions 
and constantly changing relations of the 
matter of their own bodies? Without a 
proper knowledge of the laws of your own 
organisation, how can you possibly put in 
practice the good old maxim, " Know your- 
selves?" 

Having premised this mucb, I now come to 
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consider in detail the phenomena of Períodic 
Feyer commonly called 

Intermittbnt Fbyer or Aoub ; 

for Ague being the type of every other modi- 
fication of disease, it is necessary you shoald 
be well acquainted with the principal shades 
of suffering so denominated. I have already 
told you there can be no disease, no morbid 
motian without change of temperature. The 
subject of ague, then, among other sensa- 
tions and changes^ successiTely experiences a 
Chill and Heat, followed by a profuse Psr- 
8PIRATI0N. These three stages, commonly 
called the Cold, Hot> and Sweating stages, 
constitnte the Paroxtbm or Fit. The patient, 
dnring each stage^ is in a dififerent condition 
of body from either of the others ; his sensa- 
tions, conseqnently, dififer daring each of 
them. To the state of Perspiration, which 
terminates the fit, a periodic Intermisbion» 
or regular interval of comparative health, 
succeeds ; and this interral of immunity from 
suffering naually lasts one, two, or more days» 
(glving rise to the terms, Tertian, Quartan, 
and other agnesj according to the daration of 
the intenral,) before the recurrence of another 
similar fit ; — such íit genendly making its 
inyasion ^th a wonderful degree of exactness 
at the Bame hour of the clock aa the former, 
and lasting about the same time, — when it is 
again followed by a similar periodic intermis- 
8Íon of the symptoms as before. In every 
stage of the fit, ali the functions of the body 
are more or lesa disturbed. During the cold 
Btage, the face becomes pale, the features 
shrink, and the muscles are tremulous or even 
spasmodic : the patient, in other wo/ds, 
shivers, has cramp, and his strength is pros- 
trate. The breathing and circulation are 
Tariously altered, — ^the urine, if any passes, is 
generally pale and plentiful, and the other 
secretions are similarly changed in quantity 
and quality. The senses and mental powers 
are for the most part depressed, or even 
curiously vitiated ; sometimes, though seldom, 
they are pretematurally exalted. The patient 
has náusea and loss of appetite ; occasionally 
sickness ; less frequently looseness of bowels ; 



— or he has hunger amounting to voradty, — 
thirst more seldom. A reaction now comes 
on. The temperature of the body gradually 
changes from cold to hot— the pallor of the 
face giyes place to redness — ^the cheek is now 
flushed — the eye suffused, and the patient 
suffers from headache, more or less agonising;. 
This is the Mot stage. 

The thirst, whether it existed before or not« 
is now a most prominent symptom ; the appe- 
tite is thoroughly lost ; the patient manifest- 
ing, in most inst«pces, a repugnance to the 
very name of food. If you inspect the tongae, 
you will find it comparatively dry and loaded^ 
and of a brown colour ; and though the skin 
feel to your hand like a buming coal, so to 
speak, the patient himself may complain of 
such excessive coldness, as to induce the at- 
tendants to coyer him with numerous blankets,- 
— ^more generally, however, he has a sensation 
of heat equally severe. Every muscle of his 
body in this stage is more or less painful and 
enfeebled ; though in some instances, he may 
appear to haye a greater command oyer them 
than in health; and if delirium superyene, 
which it may do, his strength will appear 
almost superhuman. During the excitement 
of this stage, indiyiduak haye been known to 
become musical, poetical, oratorical, and have 
exercised other talents which they neyer were 
known to manifest in health. The heart now 
beats yiolently, and the pulse is full and bound- 
ing; the urine, instead of being pale and plenti- 
ful, as in the preceding stage, is scanty and high 
coloured. The secretions generally are slug- 
gish, and in some instances they are altogether 
suppressed. A long Swéat succeeds, during 
which the greater number of the suppressed 
secretions gradually reappear. As with a 
feeling of languor, lassitude and a disposition 
to yawn and stretch the yarious members of 
the body, the fit is usually preceded ; so with 
the same symptoms does it usually end. 
Then comes the state of comparatiye health, 
which may either again períodically pass 
into the Feyer-fit, or continue for an inde- 
finite space, so as eyentually to become 
Health. 

As eyery indiyidual has, from birth, some 
part of his body less strongly constructed than 
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the other parts» it wonld be wonderfol indeed» 
if, duríng aome of the repetitions of tbis ter- 
ríble tempest of body, termed an Açue-út^ that 
weak point were not very often discovered; 
bat discoTered» more or less, in most instances^ 
it is. Is the Brain the least strongly con- 
Btracted point? Then, according to the part 
of the organ most implicated» and the degree 
of implication, will you have vertigo, epilepsy, 
apoplexy, insanitj, imbecility of mind, palsy, 
or their shades superadded. Is the original 
"weakness of conformation seated in the Lungs? 
Look, then, for spitting of blood, asthma, or 
consnmption. — In the Heart ? how it palpitates 
or remits in its beats ! — ^it may even stand still 
/or ever ; and more than once in my life havc 
I known it to do this during the ague-fit. Bnt 
the Joints may be the weak points of the pa- 
tienfs body ? — then, as a matter of course, the 
joints sweU and become more or less hot and 
painfol. And if just at this epoch, some wise- 
acre of the profession chance to drop in, — with 
the usual Scholastic sagadty, he discoYers the 
disease is not Fever, but Rheumatism. The 
lancet, of conrse, is immediately bared — the 
leech and the bUster are ordered ; — from this 
moment, the entire treatment is directed, not 
to the beginning, but to the end — not to the 
Fever, but to its developement. The state of 
the joints is the sole subject of thought and 
action ; the Brain — ^that Pandora's box of the 
whole — ^that organ upon which every motion of 
the body, wrong or right, depends, — never once 
enters into the wonderfully wise man^s head ; 
— ^he never once dreams of influencing this key 
to ali the corporeal actions, in any manner 
whatever. And what is the result of this treat- 
ment ? Daily promises, and daily disappoint- 
ments — ^hope deferred and the heart made sick 
— the health, the happiness, and the homeof 
the patient too often made desolate for ever. 

Thus far, Oentlemen, I have detailed to you 
the beginning, the progress, and some of the 
more important terminations of what is usually 
called a perfect Ague-fit. I must now tell 
you that ali agues are not equally perfect; 
the stages of the fit in particular cases may 
yary in duration — the bolder features or symp- 
toms may be ali more or less subdued — ^the 
intermission, or immunity from suffering, in- 



stead of extending to a day or days, may be 
only an hour or two in duration. The disease 
is now no longer Intermittent Fever or Ague ; 
Physicians change its name to Remittent 
Fever. Remittent Fever may be either the 
primary disease; or the Fever may, in the 
commencement, be a veritable ague, — recur- 
ring and re-recurring, in the first instance, at 
perfectly periodic intervala of a day or more ; 
yet slide by degrees into a fever of the Remit- 
tent form. And this Remittent Fever again, 
whether it be the original or secondary disease, 
from its periods of access and interval becom- 
ing still less obvionsly marked, may assume 
the shape and shade of disease incorrectly 
termed " Continued*' Fever ; which last, from 
long duration and other circumstances, may 
terminate in that most terrible state of mental 
and corporeal prostration, by the schools 
denominated Typhuê Fever, — ^from a Greek 
word signifying stupor or unconsciousness, that 
being one of the most common symptoms. 

What, then, are ali these Fevers,, but va- 
rieties or shades of each other? What can a 
SICK man be but the alteration of a hkaltht 
man — his temperature altered — his movements 
altered — ^the pbriodicitt of most of his func- 
tions altered ? — the material of his body in 
both States must be the samb ! During the 
course of ali or any of the fevers we have 
mentioned, every organic affection, every pos- 
sible local change you can name or imagine, 
may, with more or less quickness, be de- 
veloped, — giving occasion, of course, to the 
attending practitioner to baptize the disease 
anew : and this he may either do, according to 
the locality of such organic change, or accord- 
ing to the locality in which particular symp- 
toms may induce him to suspect its existence. 
Should a new doctor chance, just at this time, 
to be asked to see the patient, what a fine 
opportunity for a very pretty quarrel ! And 
the practitioner who attended from the begin- 
ning, though he may have practised the right, 
shall very likely be dismissed, while the other 
for advising the wrong may as eertainly be 
retained, and be esteemed, at the same time, 
as an angel, or an oracle at least. You are 
doubtless curious to know the " TFhere/oré" 
of this. But there is nothing so very curious 
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In tbe matter after ali. For if yon only reflect 
how few people in tliis world can get fartber 
than tbe surface of tbings, — ^how few can see 
beyond present signs and present symptoms^ 
you will not be astonisbed tbat tbe new doctor 
wbo sball place bis íinger on tbe organ for 
tbe time most implicated, and wrongly set 
tbat down, not as tbe End, but as tbe Begin- 
ning — not as tbe consequence or effect, but as 
tbe origin and canse of tbe totality of disturb- 
ance, will be preferred to bim wbose experience 
of tbe wbole case led bim rigbtly to look upon 
tbe local disease as tbe gradual developement 
of repeated febrile attacks. But tbe new 
practitioner will not always be content merely 
to seize upon tbe local termination as tbe 
cause or beginning of tbe miscbief, and pro- 
ceed to treat it accordingly ; be will very often 
drop a bint, at tbe same time, tbat but for 
neglect of tbis tbe case migbt bave taken a 
more favourable tum. Suppose, for ezample, 
Pulmonary Consumption to be tbe after-result 
of tbe original fever. "Wbat a pity," tbe 
learned man will say, " I was not called in at 
first, for then I sbould bave at once attacked 
tbe SBAT of tbe disease — tbe cbest." Then, 
Gentlemen, wben no consumptive symptom 
existed, — then, wben tbe loeak point of tbe 
patient, for ali you, I, or any otber doctor 
knew, or could know, migbt bave been tbe 
liver, stomacb, or anytbing else! And by tbat 
pretty speecb of bis, nine times out of ten, 
sucb new doctor will succeed in securing tbe 
esteem of tbe persons wbo employ bim. Now 
tbis is a bard case for tbe bonest and more 
able practitioner ; but so tbe world wags ! 

Until tbe publication of my Work, tbe Fal- 
lacy ofPhysic as taught in the Schools, it was 
tbe alraost universal belief of medicai pro- 
fessors tbat Ague could only be caused by 
emanations from tbe fens ; tbe complaint being 
very common in fenny countries ; indeed I am 
not sure tbat tbis belief is not even now one 
of tbe numerous absurdities still taugbt in our 
scbools and universities. But, Gentlemen, 
tbere is no agent in nature wbicb may not 
cause ague, from a blow to a passion. Lord 
Byron's motber, according to Mr. Moore, died 
of a "fit of ague brougbt on by rage or vex- 
ation, causéd by reading ber upbol8terer's 



bill." Tbe dose analogy subsisting between 
ague and tbe passions has not escapcd tbe 
observation of tbe poets. Shakspeare, as I 
sball afterwards sbow you, often alludes to it; 
and Coleridge, if I mistake not, Bays, 

" There 's no philosophcr but sees 
That Rage and Fear are okk disease, 
Though this may bum and that mvffifeexe, 
They 're both alil^e the Aoub/' 

You see, tben, tbere can be no corporeal agi- 
tation, no constitutional revolution, witbout a 
cbange of temperature of some kind. ButJer 
in bis Hudibraa, tells us, 

*' LovB '8 but an ague fit reversed, 
The hot fit takes the patient first." 

Seriously, you will do well to ponder on the 
relations wbicb tbe eflFects of the various Pas- 
sions bear to ague. Tbrougbout them alJ jon 
may observe tbe same tremor and thermal i 
cbanges ; and in many cases tbe diseases whicn 
tbey may cause become equally periodic and 
recurrent. A young lady was to have been 
married on a particular day ; but on the very I 
morning of tbat day tbe bridegroom was acci- i 
dentally killed. Tbe grief of tbe lady ended I 
in insanity. Tbe fit in tbis case, carne on i 
every day at tbe same time ; but during the 
remainder of tbe twenty-four bours, she bad, 
in scbolastic pbrase, a " lucid interval ;" ^^ 
otber words, an intermission amounting to 
sanity. 

Wbat are tbe constitutional effects of a foU 
or a severe blow? Do we not perceive tbe 
same tremor in tbe first instance — the same 
pallor and loss of strengtb so remarkable in 
tbe cold stage of ague ? Have we not the same 
bot or febrile fit succeeding? "Tbe fevers," 
says Mr. Abernetby, " produced by local dis- 
ease [local injury?] are tbe very identical 
fevers wbicb pbysicians meet witb wben tbere 
is no externai injury." How can tbey be 
otberwise, since it is only by tbe matter of tbe 
body cbanging its motive relations and con- 
sequent tbermal conditions in an identical 
manner in botb cases, tbat we obtain the 
group of symptoms included by pbysicians 
under tbe abstract word "Fever?" The 
agents wbicb cure fever from a blow, are the 
same agents wbicb cure fever from a passion. 
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a poiflon, or a viewlesg and onknown cause. 

When a man is bot, and his skin árj ali over, 

no matter what the cause be, you may bring 

Ília condition to the state of bealtb by throw- 

ing cold water over him. You may do tbe 

aame by an emetic. Ohl an emetic has a 

wonderfol power in Fever ; and tbe old- pby- 

aicians treated ali fevers in tbe first instance 

by emeticB. Tbey did not trouble tbemselves 

mucb aboijt tbe cause. The êtate of tbe 

patient was what tbey cared most about. 

When he was cold, tbey warmed him, 

aometimes with one tbing, sometimes witb 

another. When hot, tbey cooled him — not in 

the Sangrado fashion of tbese days, by drain- 

ing him of his life'8 blood ; but by the employ- 

ment of an emetic, or by spouging him ovei 

TFith cold water I By bleeding a man in the 

hot stage of fever, you may cool himcertainly ; 

but unless you cool him to deatb, you cannot 

thereby keep the fit from returning. When it 

does retum, you may bleed him again, it is 

true i but how often may you do tbis safely ? 

So far as my experience qf medicai matters 

goes, few people in tbese times are permitted 

to die of disease. The orthodox fashion is to 

die of the doctor I Gentlemen, we daily hear 

of theterms ''Constant" and ''Continued" 

fever ; but there never was, nor can there be a 

fever without a remission or period qf com- 

parative immunity firom suffering, more or less 

marked. Most writers of name from Cullen 

downwards admit tbis; but what does it 

signify whether tbey admit it or not ? use your 

own eyes, and you wil) find it to be the truth. 

You have only, then, to prolong that period of 

immunity to an indeíinite time, and whatever 

be the name of tbe disease, you have bealtb. 

By Bark, Opium, and the varíous cbrono-ther- 

mal medicines, you may in most cases succeed. 

But instead of trying to prevent recurrence, 

practitioners now-a-days only temporise during 

tbe fit ; and tbis is the most profitable prac- 

tice ; for a long sickness makes many fees I 

The honest pbysidan wiU do his best to keep 

the fit from returning. Now if blood-letting 

were certain to do that, how could we possibly 

bear of people beíng bled more than once for 

fever ? Do we not hear of repeated applica- 

tions of the lancet, and of the patient dying 



notwithstanding? When I come to speak of 
Inflammation, you shall see how little that in- 
strument is to be relied on in fever, or rather 
you shall find that its employment at ali, is 
one of the greatest and most terribly fatal of 
medicai mistakes I How then is it, that tbis 
practice has so long maintained its ground T 
By the same influence that for thirty centu- 
ries determined the Indian widow to perish 
on tbe funeral pile of ber husband — ^the in- 
fluence of authoríty and custom simply I In 
physic, Gentlemen, as in other tbings, men are 
** bred to tbink as weU as speak by rote ; tbey 
fúmish their minds as tbey fumish theirbouses, 
or clothe their bodies, witb tbe fancies of other 
men, and according to the age and country. 
Tbey pick up their ideas and notions in com- 
mon conversation or in their scbools. The 
first are always superficial, and both are com- 
movljfàUe*' — [Bolingbroke.] The first step 
that I myself made in rational medicine, was 
to unlearn ali I had been taugbt ; and that at 
the beginning was difficult. How I ever came 
to believe one-half the rubbish propounded by 
medicai teachers, I cannot now understand; 
for the whole doctrines of the scbools are a tis- 
sue of the most glaring and self-evident absurd- 
ities. At a future period of tbis course I shall 
prove my assertion ; but before you can detect 
error, you must first know truth, and tbis it 
shall be my endeavour to point out to you. 
To retum then to Fever. From the facts and 
observations already stated, you at once per- 
ceive that during each of the paroxysmal stages 
of an ague, the entire economy is more or less 
altered and revolutionised. It matters very 
little upon what part of the body the exciting 
cause or causes of tbis corpórea] disturbance 
shall first fali— whether directly upon thebrain 
in the shape of a Pasêion, a poisou, or a blow 
on the bead — or more remotely, as in tbe case 
of a sudden chill of tbe whole body or the 
mechanical injury of a joint or other externai 
part — to the consequent derangement of the 
Brain and Nervous System we still refer the 
paroxysmal symptoms. Why, after tbese 
symptoms have once completely passed away, 
and tbe economy has been comparatively 
restored to its usual healtby motive condition, 
periodical repetitions of the diseased motions 
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should yet recur, is a thing not more inexpli- 
cable than that tbe yariouB habits of Health 
should» — ^in certain instances witb our con- 
Bciousneas, iu certain otber instances withoat 
it, — ^all have a tendency periodically to repeat 
themselves. Life after ali, botb in Health 
and Disease, is a series of periodic repetitions, 
wbetber we regard it in the minor movements 
of the organs, or in the greater alternations, 
remarkable in the Unity of the Body. To 
most of as, the day of to-day is bnt a repetition 
of the day of yesterday — modified, it may be, 
by a little more repose or a Httle more stir ; 
hope, fear, joy, and sorrow, alternating. Upon 
this subject I wiU touch more at large at an 
after period of the course. Meantime, as the 
symptoms of an nncomplicated Ague-^i stand 
out boldly in rehef — and as in every other 
form of disease, however named or by what- 
eyer caused, these symptoms or shades of them 
may readily be traced, I take Ague for the type 
of the whole. But while with this explanation 
1 assume every disease to be in the first instance 
an ague — do not suppose for a moment that I 
employ the term in any confíned sense. Call 
the symptoms ague, fever^ or what you please, 

CONSTITUTIONAL DI8TURBANCB is thc prcludc 

to every disease — the precursor of every kind 
of local mischief not immediately produced by 
chemical or mechanical agency. In numerous 
cases, if not in ali — ^more especially after 
repeated paroxysmal recurrence, superadded 
local phenomena appear, and these last, in 
some instances, may be of a kind so grave and 
important, as to throw the constitutional symp- 
toms for a time altogether into shade. Some 
part of the system, in a word, may be so much 
more prominently implicated than another, as 
to become the chief feature of the case — func- 
TioNALLT, if the atomic movements only be 
altered — organicallt, if the part in question 
be threatened with a change in its structure 
tending in any way to its destruction or decay. 
Of the íirst, you have an example in the spasm 
or palsy of a muscle, or the suspension or too 
great flow of a secretion. Of the second, I 
can give you no better instances than that 
disorganising disease of the knee-joint termed 
" white-swelling," and that too common ter- 
mination of chest disease in this country — 



PMhisis as it is termed by medicai men — 

Conaumption or Decline by the vulg^ar. 

The propriety of adopting any remediai 
measure has, in every case, more or less rela- 
tion to Time and Temperature. But the be- 
neficiai influence of the Peruvian Bark« and 
its preparation Quinina, would appear^ more 
than any other agent, to depend opon the 
period in which we administer it. The proper 
period for its exhibition is during the remis- 
sion. With the exception of Opium, it is 
more strictly a preventive than any other 
known agent. So generally, indeed, has it 
been found to answer this purpose in the 
treatment of Ague, that many teachers of 
medicine have vaunted it as a Specifie for this 
distemper; but, as we stated to you in our 
former lecture, there is no such thing as a 
specifie in nature for any disease whatever. 
For, did there exist a specifie— did there exist 
a remedy that could eertainly cure ali cases of 
a given disease, man, so far as that disease is 
concemed, would be immortall Had there 
been a specifie fqr ague, do you think the 
court doctors would have permitted Oliver 
Cromwell to die of it? Whatever be the 
agency by which this or any other disease has 
been cured, you shall find, in the course of 
these lectures, ample evidence that its influ- 
ence relates in every case to Change of Tem- 
perature. Major-General Sir R — A — , while 
serving in Portugal, became the subject of 
severe ague, which resisted a host of remedies 
prescribed for him by numerous medicai 
friends — Bark among the number. One day 
when riding out, he was seized with a pa- 
roxysm. The inmate of a little shop where 
he dismounted till the fit should be over, sug- 
gested to him to try the barber-surgeon of his 
neighbourhood. WiUing to be cured by any 
body or by anything, Sir R. at once agreed. 
The ambidexter man of medicine came, ordered 
him a large plaster to his back, and the ague 
was forthwith cured! Gentlemen, to what, 
but to the improvement of the Temperature of 
the spine must we attribute the success of that 
plaster ? The general good effect of Quinine 
in keeping off the ague-fit, when it proceeds 
from viewless causes, is sufiicientlywell known 
to every member of the profession ; but it is 
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not 80 genenlly andentood that the same 
agent may be equally serviceable in cases pro- 
duced by local injury. Of this, however» I 
will give you a proof. A gentleman, shortly 
after baving had a bougie passed^ was seized 
with ague of the most perfect kind ; two days 
after, at the same hour, he had a retarn, and 
every altemate day it recurred, till he had 
ezperienced about twelve paroxysms; then, 
for the first time, he took quinine, and he had 
no repetition. He never had ague before that 
occasion^ nor at any time afterwards, onless 
when compelled to use the bougie. 

I do not know that I can better commence 
my proof of the intermittent nature of disease 
generally, than by entering into a short con- 
sideration of what are termed 

Sfasmodic Complaints. 

Such complaints beiug unattended with any 
Btructural change, are termed by the profession 
7UNCTIONAL; a word, as we have seen, ex- 
pressiye of their simplicity. What is the 
meaning of the term Spasm ? It means an irre- 
gular or unnatural contiaction of some mnscle 
of the body ; and in the case of the Toluntary 
muscles, you cannot by any effort of the will 
control or counteract it. By rubbing and 
warming the part, you may sometimes succeed, 
and there are a great many medicines by 
which^ when taken intemally, the same effect 
may be produced ; but what will answer in 
one case may not answer in another. The 
disease is sometimes termed Convulsum, and 
Cramp also, — more especially if the spasm be 
poinful. The diiference of locality in which 
spasm takes place in different persons has 
afiforded professors an excellent opportunity of 
mystifying the whole subject. When it hap- 
pens in the membranous lining of the lachry- 
mal duct, the tears accumulate at the inner 
angle of the eye, from the passage to the nose 
being closed up by the contracting spasm. 
This disease is called Epiphora, and sometimes, 
though not quite correctly. Fistula Lachry- 
tnalis. Sneeze, Hiccough, and Taum, are also 
effects of spasmodic action. Occurring in the 
muscular apparatus of the windpipe, or its 
dimions, spasm is familiar to you ali in the 



word ÃBthma ; and it is also termed BytpnceUy 
firom the difficult breathing which it certainly 
occasions. When this spasmodic action affecta 
the muscles about the jaws and throat, and 
the patient at the same time has convulaions 
of the face and Umbs, there is usually loss of 
consciousness, with a sudden loss of power in 
ali his members, which causes him to fali. 
This is the EpUepmf or "falling sickness." 
The subject of the disease termed Jaundice, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, owes 
the yellow colour of his skin to spasm — spasm 
of the gall-ducts — though any other obstruction 
of these passages — a gall-stone for example, 
may give rise to the same effect. Taking 
place in the ihum or small intestine, spasm is 
termed the Iliae Poêsion; in the cólon or 
great intestine, Colic ; in the urethra, Sjuumo- 
dic 8tricture, The Lockfaw affords yet an- 
other example of spasm. That ali these various 
diseases are merely effects of the same action 
in different parts, is pro?ed by each and ali of 
them having been known to assume the most 
^rfecúy periodic type in individual cases, and 
by ali being more or less amenable to the 
same class of remedies múst generally influen- 
tial in keeping off the ague-fft. 

Like every other Forcb in nature, our Re- 
mediai Powers ali act by causing Attraction 
or Bepulsion ; and, for a reason to be after- 
wards given, every remedy can act both ways 
in different individuais. Ali medicinal agen- 
cies have the power of producing inverse 
motion, — and, in this way, they cure or alle- 
viate in one case, while in another they cause 
or aggravate disease. Opium, for example, 
will set one man to sleep, and keep another 
wakeful. Arsenic has cured the tremor, chill> 
and heat of ague, and produced them in a 
previously healthy person. The same resulta 
have followed the exhibition of Opium, fiark, 
and Copper. Moreover, to ali four have I 
traced diseases with fits and remissions. A 
girl took a large dose of arsenic (sixty-four 
grains) for the purpose of suicide ; her design 
was discovered in sufficient time to prevent 
her death ; but a periodic epilepsy ushered in 
by chills and heats was the result. A man of 
the 30th Foot, after a course of hard drink- 
ing, became epileptic; his disease came on 
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every second day at the same hour. Qainine» 
silver^ and calomel^ were tried without success. 
I then gave him arsenic, after which he never 
bad another fit. In these two cases, then, 
arsenic produced inverse motions, causing epi- 
lepsy in tlie first, and curing it in the second. 
When I come to treat particularly of the 
Passions, I shall show you that the same pas- 
sion which has caused an ague or an epilepsy 
may cure either. In truth, I scarcely know a 
disease which the passions Rage and Fear 
have not cured and caused, according to their 
attractive or repulsive mode of action in par- 
ticular cases. 

I have said that Asthma is an intermittent 
disease. ''The íits of convulsive Asthma," 
according to Darwin, " return at periods, and 
so fer resemble the access of an intermittent 
fever" Had this physician's knowledge of 
the nature of Asthma been sufficiently com- 
plete, he would have told us that between 
ague and asthma there is something more 
than a resemblance — ^that the asthmatic pa- 
tient, in fact, has an ague, with the further 
developement of spasm of some of the muscles 
of the windpipe. But call the disease what 
you please, I have generally cured it with one 
or other of the chrono-thermal remedies ; and 
with two or more in combination, I can most 
truly say I have seldom been compelled to 
complain of ill-success in its treatment. In 
one case, however, — that of a gentleman who 
had the disease every second night, — I had 
the greatest difficulty in eflFecting a cure, for 
it was not till I had nearly exhausted ali my 
best resources that I at last obtained success 
by applying a warm plaster ali along his spine. 
Here you again see, in the most direct manner, 
the advantage of attention to temperature: 
the spine, in this case, was always chilly, but 
became warm and comfortable under the use 
of the plaster. The analogy which subsists 
betwixt Spasm and Tremor, has not been un- 
noticed by medicai writers. Analyze " tremor," 
"shivering," "shaking," and you will find 
the motions so termed to be merely a rapid 
succession of incomplete spasms. In St, 
VituÍ9 dance, or as it is sometimes called, 
" the leaping Agub," which is also a periodic 
disease, you may see every variety of spas- 



modic and tremulous action a miiBcIe can eaí- 
hibit. It b a frequent disease of ehildren, 
and in most cases you may obtain success 
with minute doses of one or more of the 
chrono-thermal remedies; one rexnedy of 
course answering better in one case, another 
in another. 

With the same agents, prescribed upon the 
same principie, I have been equally fortanate 
in the treatment of Urethral Stricture — a 
disease for which the bougie, in general prac- 
tice, is far too indiscriminately employed. 
You ali know the beneficiai influence of the 
warm bath in this affection, and some of you 
may have heard of the same good result from 
the internai use of Iron. But the influence 
of Quinine over stricture is not so generally 
known. It is unnecessary for me to give any 
instance of my own in evidence of this, Sir 
Benjamin Brodie having published at length 
the case of a gentleman affected with spas- 
modic stricture of the tertian type — that is to 
say, a stricture which came on every altemate 
night about the same hour, — and which 
yielded, in the hands of that surgeon, to 
quinine. The marked periodieity of this case 
doubtless suggested the proper treatment; 
but in cases where this is less striking, you 
have only to ask the patient if there are times 
when he passes his water better than at others ; 
and if he answers in the affirmative, you may 
be sure the stricture depends less on a per- 
manent thickening of the mucous membrane 
of the urethra, than upon a remittent spas- 
modic action of its muscular apparatus. 
Such a patient, on coming out of a warm 
room into a cold one, will find himself, ali in 
a moment, unable to pass a drop of water. 
See then the eflFect of thermal change — of 
change of temperature — in producing spasm, — 
and hence too the benefit to be derived from 
the warm bath in the treatment of spasm 
generally. In the great majority of stricture- 
cases, the surgeon may save himself the trouble, 
and his patient the torture, of passing the 
bougie at ali, by treating the disease chrono- 
thermally ; — that is, if he prefers the intereat 
of the public to his own ; but this mode of 
preventing the return of disease is obviously 
less lucrative than that which enables him to 
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^ve temporary relief at the ezpense of a long 
attendance. 

We now come to that particalar form of 
disease tenned 

Palbt or Paraltsis — 

an affection in which, wheD complete^ there is 
an absolute loss of muscular power. From 
the suddenness with which the patient is in 
most instances afiected or ''struck/' this 
disease is knowa to every body under the 
name of " Paralytic Stroke ;" or, more famili- 
arly stiU, ''a Stroke." It consists either in a 
partial or complete inability to use the affected 
muscles — for there are degrees of Palsy as of 
every other disease — an inability to excite 
their action in any manner whatever by the 
will. Now it is a common error of the schools 
to teach that such disorder is alwaya dependent 
on some frsssurb on the Brain or Spine. 
There is no doubt that pressure on these parts 
can cause palsy; but much more frequently 
this disease is the effect of a weakness of the 
Brain or Spine, produced by ezhaustion, the 
causes of such exhaustion being various of 
course : — Paralytic disease has often been pro- 
duced by a purge, and oftener still by losa of 
Blood. The recent case of Sir William Geary 
must be still firesh in every body's mind. 
That gentleman met with a sndden loss of 
blood from an accidental wound of the carotid 
artery ; Palsy of the left side ensued. Weakly 
persons on suddenly rising from their chair, 
sometimes ali at once lose the use of a leg or 
arm. Most cases of Paralytic disease» if pro- 
perly sifted, will be found to be only the ter- 
mination of previous constitutional disturb- 
ance; previous threatenings of such loss of 
power having been more or less frequently 
felt by the subjects of every case. Moreover, 
in a number of cases, palsy is an intermittent 
disease throughout its whole course, being 
preceded by chills and heats, and going off 
with a return of the proper temperature of 
the body. How can you reconcile the idea of 
permanent pressure with intermittent pheno- 
mena? 

In one of the numbers of the Dublin 
Journal, I find a case of paralysis of some of 



the muscles neceasary for the proper perform- 
ance of the functions of speech — Jphania, as 
it is cailed by professional men. This case 
will show you that Palsy, like every other 
form of disorder, may exhibit the most perfect 
periodic intermissions. It is taken írom a 
foreign joumal. lHecker'ê.'] ** A peasant 
giri was attacked in the following manner : — 
Speechlessness came on every day at four 
o'clock, P.M., accompanied by a feeling of 
weight about the tongue, which remained a 
quarter of an hour. The patient, while it 
lasted, could not utter any sound, but occa- 
sionally made an indistinct hissing noise. 
Consciousness did not seem impaired during 
the fit. She ascribed her inability to speak to 
a feeling of weight in the tongue. The pa- 
roxysms went o£f with a large evacuation of 
watery urine, accompanied by perêpiratian and 
sleep. Ten such attacks had occurred, when 
Dr. Richter of Wiesbaden was cailed to see 
her; he ordered her considerable doses of sul* 
phate of Quinine with immediate good effect 
from the first day. The attack returned, but 
in a mitigated form, and on the second day no 
trace of it was visible, except a certain degree 
of debility and fatigue felt at the usual hour 
of its coming on." The corporeal temperature 
is not stated by the repórter of this case, but 
the periodic manner in which it came on and 
went off, to say nothing of the mode of its 
cure, sufficiently illustrates its nature. Not 
long ago, I was consulted in a similar case^ 
which was moreover complicated with palsy of 
one side. Sarah Warner, aged 25, married, 
had Buffered periodically from loss of speech, 
and also from an inability to move the leg and 
arm of one side. Yurious remedies had been 
ineffectually prescribed by her medicai at- 
tendants, who ali looked upon her disease as 
Apoplbctic — ^in other words, they supposed 
it to be caused by pressure on the brain. One 
of them, indeed, proposed to bleed her, but 
she would not consent. When she applied to 
me, I ordered her a combination of Quinine 
and Iron, after which she never had another 
fit. 

I shall now give you the details of a case of 
palsy which I treated successfuUy after it had 
been long considered hopeless : — Mrs. Sargent» 
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aged 40, a married woman, and the mother of 
several children, had kept her bed for ei^ht 
years, on account of paralysis of the lower 
extremities ; daring which period she had been 
under the treatment of eight or nine different 
physicians and surgeons of the Cheltenham 
dispensary, Dr. Cannon and Mr. C. T. Cooke 
among others. Such at least was the woman'8 
own statement, confírmed to me by many 
people of respectability, who had visited her 
from the commencement of her illness. When 
I íirst saw her, she could not move either leg ; 
her Yoice was an almost inaadible whisper ; she 
was liable to frequent retchings, and she com- 
plained of spasms with much pain of the loins 
and limbs. Her last dispensary medicine, mer- 
cury, which she believed had been given her 
by mistake, had produced salivation, but with 
decided aggravation of her symptoms. In this 
case, I prescribed a combination of remedies, 
the principal of which were hydrocyanic acid 
and tincture of cantharides. Under this treat- 
ment, her voice returned in about a week; 
her recovery from every symptom was com- 
plete in six weeks, and she had no retum in 
three years after she was under my care ; nor, 
80 far as I know, since that time. 

Charles Overbury, aged 10, had been in a 
curiòus State for some months previous to my 
first yisit. I found him lying upon a couch, 
eyery muscle of his face in such complete 
repose that his countenance seemed quite 
idiotic ; his arms and legs were perfectly 
powerless, and if you held him up, his limbs 
doubled under him like those of a drunken 
person. Upon whichever side you placed his 
head, he was unable to remove it to the other. 
It was with difficulty he swallowed his food, 
but the heart and respiratory muscles per- 
formed their respective offices with tolerable 
correctness. The patient laboured under com- 
plete loss of speech the entire night, and nearly 
the whole day. About the same time daily — 
noon — he could utter the monosyllables yes 
and no ; but this power remained with h)ln for 
half-an-hour only. The remedies to which I 
resorted in this case were minute doses of 
calomel, quinine, and hydrocyanic acid, — ali 
of which improved him, but the last proved 
the most effectual. In less than three weeks 



he was running about, well in every respect^ 
and the change in his countenance, from 
apparent idiocy to intelligence, was aa perfect 
a transformation as it is possible to imagine. 
You marked, I hope, the periodic, though 
imperfect, remissions which this case exhi^ 
bited. 

The case of the celebrated Madame Malibran 
may still be fresh in some of your minds. It 
was completely the converse of this boy'8 dis- 
ease, for at particular times the muscles of 
that actress became stiff and rigid throughoat 
the entire body. When taken together, these 
cases show the analogy which subsista between 
paralytic and spasmodic affections ; indeed> 
in many cases, both affections co-ezist at the 
same time in different muscles of the same 
person ; — sometimes they are complicated with 
idiocy or insanity. 

A young person was some time ago brought 
to me by her mother, at the request of the 
Bev. Edward Murray, brother of the bishop 
of Rochester. This girl had not only com- 
plete mental imbecility, or paralysis of the 
mental brain, but she had also lost the use of 
one side so as to be utterly belpless in every 
way. Every night also when she was put to 
bed she had an epileptic attack. In this case» 
I prescribed a combination of copper, silver, 
strychnia, and quinine. About six weeks 
afterwards, an intelligent-looking young person 
walked into my room with a letter, "from the 
Rev. Edward Murray." I could scarcely 
believe I saw before me the same girl ; yet she 
it was speaking and walking as well as she 
had ever done in her life. Her epileptic fits 
had become faint, few, and far between, and 
she was then the monitor of her class ! Now, 
this patient, Mr. Murray informed me, had 
been ill /our years, and had been dismissed 
the Middlesex Hospital " incurable." 

I was Buddenly called to see Mrs. T , 

of Clarges Street, whom I found with complete 
loss of the use of one side, and partial palsy 
of the muscles on the same side of the face. 
She had been nervous and ill for some time, 
and the night before she had been suffering 
from domestic afíliction. The next morning, 
while entering her own door, she fell as if she 
had been shot. When I saw her, her face waa 
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pallid, and her feet were cold. The people 
about her were urgent that she should be bled, 
but I ordered her warm brandy-and-water in- 
stead. A gentleman, who was formerly her 
medicai attendant» was sent for, and agreed 
with me that she should not be bled. Under 
the use of quinine and strychnia, continued 
for about six weeks, with country air, she 
recovered the use of her side so far as to be 
áble to walk without a stick ; the use of her 
arm also retumed. Had this lady been bled 
or leeched, she could not have survived many 
day8« 

I will now give you a case or two exempli- 
fying the cure of palsy of a single limb. 

Case 1. — Mary Boddy, 18 years old, from 
tbe age of eleven, had weakness of the back 
and loins, and she gradually lost the use of the 
right leg. In this state she remained for three 
years; sixteen months of this períod she was 
an in-patient of the Gloucester Infírmary, in 
which establishment her mother held the situ- 
ation of nurse. But cupping, bleeding, leech- 
ing, blistering, were ali ineffectually tried. 
The same mode of treatment as in Mrs. Sargenfs 
case, with the addition of a galbanum plaster 
to the loins, in which she complained of c(dd- 
ness, was adopted by me, and followed with 
like success. She had scarcely been a fortnight 
under my care, before she completely recovered 
the use of her paralytic limb ; and she has had 
no relapse during the last four or five years. 

Case 2. — Esther Tumer, aged 30, when in 
the service of Mr. Ward, the master of a re- 
spectable boarding-school, at Painswick, fell 
down stairs, and from tha( moment, lost the 
use of her left leg. After a períod of eleven 
years, duríng which she had been ineffectually 
under treatment in yaríouB hospitais and in- 
firmaries, she came on crutches to my house. 
She explained that she was subject to severe 
shiyeríng, with occasional convulsions. Her 
leg, she said, had more feeling on certain days 
than othérs. After trying her for some time 
with a combination of hydrocyanic acid and 
tincture of cantharídes, without any improve- 
ment, I prescríbed a pill, containing a com- 
bination of quinine, silver, and colchicum, 
night and moming. She progressed from 
that day ; and in about six weeks, I had the 



satisfaction to see her in possession of the 
complete use of her limb ; nay, she retumed 
to her service at Mr. Ward'B, which she only 
left to get married. 

Case 3. — Miss M , aged 25, had lost the 

use of both limbs for aeven years ; ali that 
time she had been confíned to her bed, and 
though she had had the advice of several pro- 
fessional persons of eminence, she never once 
could stand up duríng the whole of that períod. 
She was brought up to town from Yorkshire» 
a distance of 260 miles, on a sofa-bed, to be 
placed under my care. I immediately put her 
on a course of chrono-thermal treatment, and 
we had not long to wait for improyement, for 
in live days this young lady could walk round 
the table with the partial support of her 
hands. At the end of two months, without 
any assistance whatever, without even the 
support of the balusters, she could run up 
and down stairs nearly as well as myself. 
Should this statement be considered to requii« 
better confírmation than my word, I am per- 

nútted to give Miss M ^*8 name and address 

to any party who may take an interest in the 
case, the particulars of which she will readily 

communicate. Miss M is the daughter of 

an accomplished English clergyman, and is 
the niece of one of the judges of the supreme 
court of Scotland, who, being in town ali 
the time she was under my care, saw her 
the day after she arríved, and had the satis- 
faction to witness the whole progress of her 
cure. 

I could here give you numerous other cases, 
ali more or less explanatory of the manner in 
which Palsy of almost every muscle of the 
body may be deteloped and cured. For the 
present, I shall content myself with recording 
my experíence of a disease, which until I ex- 
plained its nature was never once imagined to 
depend on Paralysis, namely, the Curved or 
Crooked Spine,* By most authors, this dis- 

* When I first published my view of the nature of 
Curved Spine, in 1836, its correctness was called in 
question. When Stromeyer and others on the con- 
tinente without noticing my labours, a/ierwards adopted 
my explanation as their own, it was admitted by the 
whole profession to be true. What a reward to the 
real cultivators of sdence, — íírst to have their dis- 
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order had been supposed to he, under ali 
circumstances, an affection of the bonés. 
Some indeed yaguely referred it to peculiarity 
of nervous action ; while others hypothetically 
traced it to looseness of the ligaments. When 
the late Mr. Abernethy said it was owing to 
a " rancaur in the muscles/' he only used an 
unmeaning phrase to conceal his ignorance of 
the entire matter ; for what meaning can there 
in reality be in the word "rancour," when 
applied to a sabject like this? Bancour, is 
an old English word for malignity or ill- 
temper ; but how can that apply to a state of 
perfect muscular repase, — to a palsy? Never- 
theless, to Mr. Abemethy's surgical care> 
almost every case of spinal curvature, among 
the higher ranks, was at one time entrusted. 
What the disease really is« I shall now proceed 
to demonstrate. 

The mast of a ship is kept erect by the stays 
and êhrouds ; if you divide or loosen these on 
one side, the mast falis more or less in an 
opposite direction. The human Spine is kept 
upright by a similar apparatus — the muêcleê, 
If any of these muscles from bad health become 
weakened or paralysed on any side^ the spine, 
from the want of its usual supporting power, 
must necessarily, at that particular place, drop 
to the other side. But being composed of 
many small jointed bonés — the vértebra — the 
Spinal column cannot, like the mast, preserve 
its upright form, but when unsupported, must 
double more or less down in the shape of a 
curve or obtuse angle; and the degree and 
aituation of this curvature will depend upon 
the number and particular locality of the mus- 
des so weakened or paralysed. This disease 
or "deformity," (forMr. Abernethy wouldnot 
allow it to be anything else,) under ali its 
uncomplicated variations of externai, internai 
and lateral curvature, is the result of muscular 
weakness or palsy; which palsy, for the 
most part, is a feature or ternúnation of long 
remittent febrile disorder. It is often a more 
or less rapid developement of the usual diseases 
of children, — Scarlet fever, Chicken-pox, 



coveries denied, then pilfered I The reader wiU find as 
he proceeds that this is not the only instaace of plagi- 
arism I bave to complain of. 



Measles, and ao forth ; ali of which» as I shalI 
afterwards show you, are purely remittent 
fevers ; but whether complicated with vertebral 
disease or not, Curved Spine is no more to be 
influenced by issues, setons, mozas, &C.9 except 
in so far as these horríble measurea almost 
invariabiy confirm it by further deteiiorating 
the general health of the patient. 

In the commenoement of most cases of this 
kind, the patient is talier one day than an- 
other, — a proof that the curvature then very 
much depends upon the state of health of the 
hour ; and never do I remember to have had 
such a patient who did not confess to chills and 
heats or vice versa. I will give you two cases 
in which these phenomena were observed. 

Case l. — ^A young lady, aged 16, had a 
lateral curvature of the vertebree of the apper 
part of the back, (that is, a curvature to one 
side) causing the inferior angle of the ahoulder- 
blade to protrude. I prescribed for her calo- 
mel and quinine, in small doses, and directed 
her to have her spine rubbed night and mom- 
ing with soap liniment. In less than a month 
the patient had gained three inches in height, 
and in two months more, she was erect. 

Case 2. — A lady, 45 years of age, the mo- 
ther of children, had her spine so much curved 
at the lower part of the loins, that, to use the 
phrase, her " hip grew out." This case carne 
on suddenly. I ordered a warm plaster to be 
applied to the spine, and prescribed hydro- 
cyanic acid and quinine. In three weeks she 
stood erect. Four years afterwards she had a 
return, when the same means were again suc- 
cessfuUy put in practice. These two cases, 
Gentlemen, were cases of simple, uncomplicated 
palsy of the muscles of the back. There are 
yet other ways in which curved spine may 
take place — though these still depend onaloss 
of Health of the general system. The mere 
weight of the body will in some cases produce 
waate, or, professionally to speak, "interstitial 
absorption" of particular vertebrse or of their 
parts. A curve of course must follow ; but 
Curvature of the Spine is not unfrequently the 
e£fect of a eonsumplive disease of the substance 
of the vertebrse — ^a process by which one or 
more of these small bonea fali into a state of 
ulcerative decay. StiU, even in these cases 
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there is at tbe same time a greater or leas loas 
of power in particular muscles — ^for the same 
general bad health that weakens the bonés 
xnust weaken the muscles also. 

I will giye you two cases iUastrative of this 
last complication. 

Case 1. — Mrs. Craddock, aged 25, had, for 
npwards of eighteen months, great weakness 
in the upper third of the back, where a swell- 
ing made its appearance, gradually iucreasing 
in size. According to the statement of this 
TFoman, she had been an in-patient of the 
Oloucester lufirmary for seven months ; during 
-which she had been treated by issues andother 
local measures, but with no good eífect. When 
I first saw her, she could not walk without 
assistance. Upon examination, I found a con- 
siderable Ar-curvature» involving the third, 
fourth, and fifth Tertebne of the back, — 
which vertebrae werealfio painful and enlarged, 
and the skin which covered them was red and 
shining. The patient was extremely dispirited, 
shed tears on the most trifling occasion, and 
was subject to tremblings and spasms. She 
was generally chilly, and suffered much from 
coldness of feet. She also complained of 
flitahea. Some days she thought the "swell- 
ing " in her back was not so great as upon 
othens ; and upon these particular days, she 
also remarked her spirits were not so low. I 
directed the issues to be discontinued, and 
ordered a combination of hydrocyanic acid and 
tincture of cantharides, to be taken three times 
a-day. These medicines she had scarcely con- 
tinued a fortnight, when the improvement in 
her general appearance was most decided; the 
protuberant part of her spine had in that pe- 
riod considerably diminished — her health didly 
beeame better, and in less than a month, her 
cure was accomplished. A permanent curve, 
slight when compared with her former state, 
still remains. 

Case 2.— A young gentleman, 9 years of age, 
had externai curvature of the upper vertebrae 
of the back ; one or more of which were in a 
diseased and e?en ulcerated state, as was ob- 
vious from the discharge which proceeded 
from an opening connected with the spine. 
His mother observed that he stood more erect 
some days than others. When I was first 



consulted he had an issne on éach side of the 
spine : but these, as in the former case, having 
been productive of no good, I ordered to be 
discontinued. Keeping in view the remittent 
and constitutional nature of the disease, I pre* 
Bcribed small doses of calomel and quinine. 
The yery next day the discharge was much 
diminished, and a cure was obtained in about 
six weeks. The ulcer in that time completely 
healed np^ but a permanent angidar curve, of 
course, remained — trifling, however, when com- 
pared with the state in which I first found 
him. I might give you many other such cases, 
but my object is to illustrate a principie, not 
to confuse you with too much detatl. These 
two cases, Gentlemen, are sufficient to show you 
the nature and best mode of treating, what 
you may call, if you please. Vertebral Con- 
sumpHon ; though I am not so sure the schools 
will agree with you in the designation. The 
one case was in its incipient state, the other 
fuUy developed. 

It occasionally happens that the matter pro- 
ceeding from a diseased vértebra, instead of 
making its way out by the back, proceeds 
down in front of the loin intemaUy, till it 
reaches the groio, where it forms a tumour ; 
this tumour is called by the profession Xumôar, 
or Pêoaê, abscess. With the exception of 
opening the tumour to allow the collection of 
purulent or other matter to escape, this disease, 
like the cases just detailed, should be treated 
almost entirely by constitutional measnres — 
by such measures as tend to the improvement 
of the health generally. It has been for some 
time the fashion to confine patients with spinal 
disease to a horizontal posture ; and a rích 
harvest makers of ali sorts of beds and machines 
have derived from the practice. In the greater 
number of cases this treatment is erroneous from 
beginning to end. Constant confínement to 
one posture is suflGiGient of itself to keep the 
patient nervous and ill; whilehisown feelings 
and wishes are, for the most part, the best 
guide as to whether he should rise, walk, sit, 
or lie down. In this he has no theory— the 
doctor too often has nothing else. 

Among the numerous causes of spinal dis- 
ease named in books, much stress is generally 
laid on the improper use of 8tayê, and other 
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articles of female dress. To these, lioweyer» 
I attribate but a veiy small share in the pro- 
daction of sucli disorder. You meet with 
eyery kind of spinal disease in boys, — ^in girk, 
more frequently, it is trae; but this greater 
frequency dependa upon tbe artificial lives 
girls are compelled to lead> — tbeir domestic 
occupations confíning them more to the house 
and allowing them lesa freedom of general 
movement, and fewer opportunities of enjoying 
the exercises and invigorating aporta of the 
open air. 

Equally e£fectiye have I found the chrono- 
thermal principie of treatment in *that parti- 
cular palsy of one or more muscles of the eye- 
ballj which gives riae to Squint, or Straaòiamuê, 
as the Faculty phrase it. Parenta, vho have 
children thua affected, will tell you that the 
little patienta some daya acarcely aquint at ali. 
You aee, then, that this affection, at the eom- 
meacement at leaat, ia in moat inatancea an 
intermittent diaease. Can the intermisaion 
here^ like that of the ague> be prolonged to 
an indefinite period by bark, opium, &c. ? 
Ob^ 1 4!oalâ give you hidf-a-hundred inatancea 
ivhere I have prolonged it to a cure by theae 
xemediea! In a caae lately under my care, 
tthe «quint carne on regularly every altemate 
day at the aame hí»ur^ and laated an hour. 
The aubject of it, a bçy of eleven, after taking 
a few minute doaea of ^quinine, neyer aquinted 
more. ,In another qcwe, aa nearly as poaaible 
the aame, l ran thrqugh almoat ali the chrono- 
thermal medicinea i^e^Tectually ; but aucceeded 
at laat with muak. í y*« lately conaulted 
in t)ie caae of a young gentleman affected 
,with aquint, who had aíap a tendency to 
curved apine. A few dosea of calomel and 
quiniue cured him of both. The aubject of 
lõl theae caaea had corporeal chilla and heata, 
r— ahpwing clearly that the local «[ffectiona 
were merely developementa of remittent fever. 
Were medicai men only to attend a Jittle 
^lore to conatitutional signa, tiíey would not, 
I am aure, leech, blister, and cup away at 
localitiea, aa they are in general too fond of 
doing. If properly treated bí the commence- 
ment, Squint ia very generally curable by 
internai remediea ; but when, from long ne- 
glect or iU-treatment, it haa become ^ermane»^, 



the position and appearance of the eye may 
be made ali but natural by a aurgical diyiBion 
of the oppoaite muade. If the squint be 
partial only, a surgical operation will make 
the patient squint worse than ever — and even 
in the case of complete squint» should the 
paralytic muscle upon which it dependa re- 
cover its power after tlie operation, a new 
aquint would foUow of conrae. 

There ia yet another paralytic afiection of 
the Eye which I muat ezplain to you. I allade 
to what vk called ámoMTO»/^ or Nerrous Blindr 
neaa. In thia caae, a aon-medical person 
could not tell that the patient waa blind at ali, 
the eye being to ali appearance as perfect as 
the healthy organ. Now, this aífection, in 
the beginning, unless when eaused by a aud- 
den blow fx shock, is ahnost always a remit- 
tent disease. Some patients are blind ali day, 
and others ali night only. Such cases, by the 
profeaaion, are termed Hemeralopia and Nyc- 
talopia, or day and night blindneaa« These, 
then, are examplea of intermittent amauroBis ; 
and they haye been cured and cansed, like the 
ague, by almost every thing you can uame. 
You will find them frequent in long Toyages, 
— not produced in that case by exhalations 
from the fens or marshes, as many of the pro- 
fession atill believe ali intermittent diaeaaea to 
be, — ^but by depraved and defeetive food« with 
exposure to wet, cold, and hard woik, per- 
haps, besidea. In the Laneet, {&th Deeember, 
1827,] you will find the case of a girl, twelve 
yeara of age, who had intermittent blindness 
of both eyes, palsy of the limba, frenzy, and 
epilepay; from ali of which she reeovered 
under the uae of ammoaiated Copper, achrono- 
thermal remedy. Thia case fully estabUshes 
the relations which these various symptoms 
ali maintain to each other; and their remit- 
tent character, together with the mode of 
cure, ezplains the still greater affinity they 
bear to ague. 

The remediea which I have found most 
efficient in permanent nenrous blindness have 
been the chrono-thermal, or ague medicmea, 
occaaionaliy combined with mercury, or creo- 
aote. I will give you a case which I treated 
successfuUy by an internai remedy. CharleB 
Bmms, aged 25, stated to me that he had 
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been completely blind of botb eyes for up- 
-wards of nine years, four of wbich he passed 
in the Bristol Asylum, where, after having 
been under the care of the medicai officer of 
tbat establishment, he was taught basket- 
making, as the only means of earning his 
Bubsistence. He had been preyiously an in- 
patient in the Worcester Infirmary, under Mr. 
Pierrepoint, but left it without any benefit. 
Some days he perceived flashes of light, but 
could not even then discern the shape or shade 
of externai objects. Before he became com- 
pletely blind, he saw better and worse upon 
particular days. When he first consulted me, 
his general appearance was very unhealthy, his 
face pale and emaciated, his tongue clouded, 
appetite defective and capricious ; and he de- 
scribed himself as being very nervous, subject 
to heats and chills, palpitations and trem- 
blings, with great depression of spirits. My 
first prescription, quinine, disagreed ; my se- 
cond, silyer, was equally unsuccessful ; with 
my third, hydrocyanie acid, he gradually re- 
gained his vision — ^being, after an attendance 
of four months, sufficiently restored to be able 
to read large print with facility. Such has 
been his state for up wards of two years. I 
need not say his general health has materially 
improved — his appetite, according to him, 
having become too good for his circumstances. 
In conflrmation of the value of hydrocyanie 
acid in nervous blindness, I may mention, that 
Dr. Tumbull, in a recent work, has detailed 
some cures which he made in similar cases 
by applying the vapour of this acid to the 
Eye. 

If patients, who are subject to Deafnbss, 
be asked whether they hear better upon some 
days than others, the great majority will reply 
in the affirmative; — so that deafness is also 
for the most part a remittent disease. That 
it is a feature or developement of general con- 
stitutional disorder is equally certain, f rom the 
chills and heats to which the great body of 
patients affected with it, acknowledge they are 
subject. Deafness from organic change of 
the ear, is infinitely less frequent than that 
which arises from nervous or functional dis- 
order. Hence the improvement to be obtained 
iu the great majority of diseases of this organ. 



by simply attending to the patient'8 general 
health. By keeping in view the chrono- 
thermal principie, I have been enabled to 
improye the hearing in hundreds of cases. 
One old gentleman, upwards of 70 years of 
age, after having been ali but quite deaf for 
years, lately consulted me for his case; he 
recovered completely by a short course of hy- 
drocyanie acid. The like good effects may 
also be obtained by chrono-thermal treatment 
in ringing of the ears, &c. Indeed, very few 
people get much out of health without suffer- 
ing more or less from noise in the ears ; some- 
times so great as to cause partial deafness. 

Cases of loss of the sense of Touch, and 
also those of partial or general numbness, will, 
in the greater number of instances, be found 
to exhibit remissions in their course. So also 
will almost every instance of that exalted 
degree of sensibility known by the various 
names of Tic doulaureítx, Sciatica, &c., accord- 
ing to the locality of the various nerves sup- 
posed to be its seat. Look at the history of 
these diseases. What have your surgical 
tricks done for their relief, — ^your moxas, your 
blisters, your division of nerves ? The only 
measures to which these diseases have yielded, 
have been the chrono-thermal remedies, bark, 
arsenic, iron, strychnia, prussic acid, &c., the 
remedies, in a word, of acknowledged efficacy 
in ague. I shall here present you with a case 
from the Londo» Medicai and Surgiecd Journal^ 
illustrative of the nature of Tie when involving 
the nerves of the fiice. The pain first super- 
vened after a fríght ; it retumed every day at 
two o'clock, commendng at the origin of the 
suborbital nerve» extending along its course, 
and lasted íírom half an hour to an hour. 
Two grains of sulphate of quinine given every 
two hours for three days prodaced in so short 
a períod a c<miplete cure. The same prompt 
and favourable efiects were observed in an<- 
other case of frontal tic, that appeared with- 
out any known cause. Now, this frontal tie 
is commonly known by the name of brow- 
ague. Why then mystify us with neuropathy, 
neuralgia, and a host of other jaw-breaking 
terms, that, so far from enlightening the stu- 
dent upon the subject of medicine, do nothing 
but lead him into darkness and confusion? 
d2 
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Ali tbese are mere yarieties of Ague ; the 
place of pain making the onlj difference. 

Loss of the sense of T^stb is an occasional 
effect of coDstitutional disturbance, and ao is 
Depraved Appetite. An example of wbat is 
called Bulimia or Excessive Appetite, occurs 
in tbe lectures of Mr. Abernetby: "There 
was a woman in tbis bospital, wbo was eter- 
nally eating ; tbey gave ber food enougb, you 
wonld bave tbougbt, to bave disgusted any- 
body, bat sbe crammed it ali down ; sbe never 
ceased but wben ber jaws were fatigued. Sbe 
found out tbat wben sbe put ber feet into cold 
water, sbe ceased to be bungry." Wbat eould 
be tbis woman'8 inducement to put ber feet in 
cold water in tbe first instance ? Wbat, but 
tbeir bigb temperature — tbe Fever under wbicb 
sbe laboured? A gentleman, wbo was fond 
of play, told me, tbat wben be lost mucb 
money be was always sure to become raven- 
cusly hungry ; but tbat wben be won, tbis did 
not bappen. Tbe condition of bis body, as 
well as bis brain, must bave been different at 
tbese different times. 

To tbe State of corporeal temperature, we 
must also refer tbe yarious degrees of Thirst, 
from wbicb so many invaUds suffer. Tbis, 
like HuNQER, wben extreme, is a depraved 
sensation. If we bave intermittent fever, so 
also must we bave intermittent bunger and 
tbirst among tbe number of morbid pbeno- 
mena. Colonel Sbaw, in bis Personal Memoirê 
and Correspondence, bas tbis remark : '' I 
liad learned, from my walking experience, tbat 
to thirsty men, drinking water only gives a 
momentary relief ; but if tbe legs be wetted, 
tbe relief, tbougb not at first apparent, posi- 
tively destroys tbe pain of tbirst." 

As yet, Gentlemen, we bave confíned our- 
selves, as mucb as possible, to simple or 
'^ fnnctional" diseases, — tbose forms of dis- 
order in wbicb tbere does not appear any tend- 
ency to local disorganisation or decay. In 
our next Lectnre, we sball enter into a con- 
sideration of tbose disorders wbicb manifest 
more or less ehange of atructure in tbeir 
course. Sucb diseases are termed '' organic," 
by medicai writers, and to a certain extent 
tbey are more complicated tban tbose we bave 
just left. To a certain extent, too» tbey admit 



modification of treatment. In most cases of 
tbis kind, tbougb not in ali» it is my casto m 
to prescríbe one or more powers, baving a 
general cbrono-tbermal inâuence, witb oue or 
more baving a special local bearing. I have 
necessarily, on occasion, combined remedies 
wbicb may partially decompose eacb other. 
In continuing still to do so I am justified by 
SUCCBS8FUL RS6ULTS, tbc ouly test of medicai 
trutb — tbe ultimate end and aim of ali medicai 
treatment. A cbarge of uncbemical know- 
ledge bas been occasionally urged against me 
for tbis, by cbemists and drug compounders. 
But wbat says Mr. Locke? — "Were it my 
Business to understand pbysic, would not the 
surer way be to consult nature itself ia the 
bistory of diseases and tbeir cures, tban to 
espouse tbe principies of tbe dogmatists, 
metbodists, or Chemists ?'' Tbis cbarge, tben» 
I am willing to sbare, witb numerous medicai 
men, wbom tbe world bas already recognised 
as eminent in tbeir art. By sucb, tbe anawer 
bas been often given, tbat tbe buman stomach 
is not a cbemist's alembic, but a living organ, 
capable of modifying tbe action of every sub- 
stance submitted to it. And bere I may men- 
tion, tbat tbe late Sir Astley Cooper, wben I 
sent bim my work, " Tbe Unity of Disease," 
witb tbat candour and gentleman-like feeling 
by wbicb be was not less distinguisbed, tban 
by bis bigb eminence as a surgeon, wrote to 
me as foliows : — 

" Dear Sir, I tbank you most sincerely for 
your valuable work. I bave not tbe least ob- 
jection to being unchemieal^ if I can be tueful; 
and I agree witb you, tbat tbe living stomach 
is not a Wedgewood mortar. Yours truly, 

*' ASTLBT COOPKB." 

Dr. DicKSON. 



LECTURE III. 

HERBDITA&Y FREDISPOSmON — APOPLBXT — HA- 
MORKHA6ES — HEAKT DISEASE — PULMONAEY CON- 
SUMPTION — GLANDULAK COMPLAINTfi — CONSVMP- 
TIVE DISEASES OF JOINTS. 

Gbntlsmen, 

We bave bitberto deríved our 
illustrations of tbe unity and intermittent 
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nature of disease, almost entirely from soch 

forms of disorder, as, by the profession of the 

present day, are termed punctional ; that is 

to say, such as are uncomplicated with organic 

decomposition or any marked tendency thereto. 

Now, in the commencement, ali complaints 

are simply functional. I do not of course in- 

clude those organic diseases that have been 

the immediate eflFect of mechanical or other 

direct injury. I speak of disease in the 

medicai acceptation of that term— <lisease in 

-which one or more constitutional paroxysms 

occar before organic change becomes de- 

Teloped. Inquire the consequences of those 

agues for which the usual medicai treatment 

may have proved unavailing. Do not these 

comprise every structural change to which 

nosologists have given a name ? — hsemorrhage, 

or rupture of blood-vessels wherever situated, 

— diseased lungs by whatever termed; with 

ali the various visceral alterations which have 

^obtained designations more or lesa expressive 

of the localities in which they become known 

to us — ^the enlarged, softened, or otherwise 

disorganised heart, liver, spleen, and joint — 

the indurations and other changes which take 

place in the several glands of the body, whether 

called scrofulous or consumptive, cancerous or 

scirrhous. When patients thus afflicted com- 

plain of the affue-fitSy from which they suffer, 

their medicai attendants too often point to 

the local disease as the cause, when, in reality, 

such local disease has been a niere feature or 

effect of repeated paroxysms of this kind. 

£ven John Hunter, with ali his acuteness, fell 

into this error, when he said, " We have ague, 

too, from many diseases of parts, more 

especially of the liver, as also the spleen, and 

from induration of the mesenteric glands." 

It is only of late years that the better informed 

members of the profession have begun to sus- 

pect that these structiural alterations, instead 

of being the causes of the " constitutional dU- 

turbance," are the results. But this phrase, 

in most instances, they use without apy very 

definita idea of its meaning — and when quês- 

tioned in regard to it, they either coufuse the 

matter with the mixed-up jargon of incom- 

patible theoríes, or frankly confess that they 

entertain notions which they feel thcmselves 



unable by any form of speech to impart to 
others. Gentlemen, "constitutional disturb- 
ance," when analysed, will be found to be 
neither more nor less then a morbid excess or 
diminution of the body*s temperature, with cor- 
reaponding errors in the various functional 
powers and periods — amounting where the 
disease is recent (or "acute") to the bolder 
features of intbrmittbnt fbvbr — and in cases 
of longer standing (or " chronic ") coming at 
last to the more subdued symptoms of that 
universal disease. Betwixt these two extremes 
you have every kind of intermediate shade, — 
which shade sometimes depends upon duration, 
sometimes upon individual constitntion. 

Every child of Adam comes into the world 
with some weak point, and this weak point 
necessarily gives the subject of it a predispo- 
Htion to disease of one locality or tissne of 
the frame rather than another ; but many per- 
sons, from accidental causes, have also their 
weak points. Of this kind are such parts of 
the body, as after having been externally in- 
jured, get so well, that while you continue in 
health, you suffer no inconvenience ; but as 
old age ateais upon you, or when your general 
health gives way, you are reminded by certain 
feelings of weakness in the parts injnred, of 
the accidents that have formerly happ^ned to 
you, and that to keep the affected parts in 
tolerable strength, you must not play trícks 
with your constitntion. Individuais so situ- 
ated oan predict every change of weather; 
they are living barometers, and ean tell you 
what kind of a day it shall be, before they rísc 
in the moming. They obtain their knowledge 
of this ârom the experience of their feehngs in 
their old wounds and fractures. Now, Gentle- 
men, this is what you onght to be prepared to 
expect; — the atoms of repaired parts must 
always have a weaker attraction to each other, 
than the atoms of the other parts of the frame 
— and they muàt, therefore, in the very nature 
of things, be more liable to be influenced by 
externai agency — by every thing, in a word, 
that has the power to put4he matter of the 
body in motion. Whatever, nnder ordinary 
circumstances, shall slightly shake or affect 
the whole body, must, under the same circum- 
stances, be a subject of serious import to its 
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weaker parte ; and this argament also applies 
with equal force to the atoma of those parte 
of individual bodies, wLich» by hereditery pre- 
dispositioni manifest a similar weakness in the 
attractive power of tlieir atoms to each other. 
As the child is but an extension of the living 
principie of the parents, its frame must na- 
turally, to a certain degree> partake of the 
fírmness and faults which characterised its 
progenitors, whether mental or corporeal — ^re- 
sembling them, not only in externai features, 
bnt copying them even in their inward con- 
figuration. Sueli similitude we see extending 
to the minutest parts, whether such parts be 
fuUy developed, or defectively^ or even super- 
fluowly constructed. As iustences of these 
last, I may mention, that I have known parti- 
cular families, where the frequent repetition of 
six fingers to the hand has taken place in suc- 
cessive generations, and others^ where the 
same members have been as hereditarily re- 
duced beneath the correct human atendaid. 
Then in regard to hereditery mental resem- 
blances, you may see children, vhose father 
died before. they were bom, manifestmg the 
same facility or stubbomness of temper, the 
same disposition to moroseness or jocularity» 
which characterised the author of their being. 
Friends /ind relatives will sometimes hold up 
their hands with astonishment at this mental 
likeness of children to their parente ; '' he is 
just his old father over again," is a common 
and correct remark of the least observant. In 
the doctrine of hereditary predispontion, then, 
the profession and the pablie, I believe, are 
equaily united in opinion ; — ^but whether they 
be so or not, is of yery little import while you 
haye eyes to look aroand you, and can judge 
for yourselves. I must, however, tell you, 
that in cases of hereditary predisposition, 
much wiU depend upon circumstences, whether 
or not such predisposition be actually and 
Yisibly deyeloped in the individual members 
composing a given family. A person, for ex- 
ample, in whose family the heart or Inngs is 
the weak point, by guarding liimself against 
too rapid changes of temperature, and availing 
himself of a fortunate position in society as to 
pecuniary and other means, may so control 
numerous exciting elements of diseasc, as to 



pass through lif^ happy, and comparatively 
healthy; — while his less fortunate brother, 
worn down by an accumulated weight o£ 
domestic and other trouble, shall not only 
suffeif in his general health, but shall as surely 
have the weak point of his family'8 constitu- 
tion brought out in his individual person. We 
are ali, then, more or less, the *' sport of cir- 
cumstences." 

Among the various diseases, which, from 
their frequency, we justly recognise as the 
most prominent and important that affect the 
inhabitents of these islands, I may mention, 
Spitting of Blood, Consumption, and Glandu- 
lar disorders. The rapid transitions of tem- 
perature, 80 characteiistic of this climate^ 
certainly excite these complainte ; — for while 
in the warmer countries of the £ast, Dysentery 
and Abscess of the Liver carry off the greater 
number of the various races that compose the 
population, — ^the natives of índia who have 
died on our shores, have generally fallen , 
victims to Glandular and Chest Disease. £ven 
the monkey acknowledges the baneM effecte 
of such rapid thermal transitions on his re- 
spiratory organs. More than one-half of this 
class of animais that come to England, die of 
consumption of the lungs. Diseases of the 
chest and glands certainly become hereditary ; 
but under that head, you may include a great 
many others, — epilepsy, apoplexy, palsy, mania, 
— and, perhaps, every purely constitutional 
complaint which has obtained a name. Could 
the breeding of mankind be as dosely watched 
and as easily controlled as the breeding of our 
domestic animais, incalculable advantages, 
moral, as well as physical, might be the effect 
of judiciously crossing particular races with 
each other. The tendency to the particular 
passions and diseases, which characteríse 
nations and families, might, in this manner, 
be as certainly diminished, as the beauty of 
the face and form might be exalted in its 
standard; — for both depend greatly upon 
hereditary coníiguration, or upon that parti- 
cular atomic association of certein parts of the 
body, which you find prevailing in families — 
other externai modiíying circumstences being, 
at the same time, kept in view, — such as cli- 
mate, temperature, social and politicai relation- 
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sbip^ &c. But he thiB a» it may» wbateTer will 
agitate the whole frame of an individual — 
whateyer will in any manner touch the sta- 
biHty and strengtb of his coiporeal Totality, 
xnust to a certainty witb mucb more seyeríty 
áffect tbe weakeat point of his hoãj, what- 
ever that point be. Tbis doctrine I mean to 
epply to 

Apoplext. 

Tbe great System tenned tbe Human Eco- 
nomy is made up of numerous lesser systems» 
eacb baving a fabríc or material peculiar to 
itself. By anatomista, tbese various fabiics are 
termed tbe Tissues. Tbus we baye tbe Osse- 
ons or Bony tissue of tbe skeleton ; tbe Carti- 
laginooB and Ligamentons tissues of tbe joints ; 
tbe Glandular tissue, different in different 
aystems of glands, but vitbont wbicb tbere 
could be no secretum — ^no saliva — no bile — ^no 
perspiration, and tbe like ; — tbe Muscular and 
Tendinous tissues, so necessary to locomotion; 
— ^tbe Nervous tissue, — of two Idnds, — one to 
convey impressions yrom tbe Brain to ali parts 
of tbe body, tbe otber to convey impressions 
back to tbe Brain. Besides tbese tbere are 
certain nerves wbicb influence grovtb termed 
tbe gangUonic or organic nerves. Tben tbere 
is tbe Vascular tissue, partly muscular in its 
natnre, comprísing tbe beart and its infinity 
of blood-vessels ; — to say notbing of tbe Cellu- 
lar tissue, wbicb, like a web or net, invests and 
insinuates itself into tbe wbole tissues of tbe 
body. Tbe tissue of tbe lungs and tbat of 
the intestinal tube are prindpally compounded 
of tbe otbers; so, also, are tbe lining mem- 
branes of tbe various cavities and canais tbat 
convey the secretions — ''mueous membranes," 
as they are tenned — ^for tbe membranes tbat 
line shut cavities, sucb as tbe cavities of tbe 
chest and abdómen, are distinguisbed by tbe 
term ''««rot»." The Cutaneous, or Skin- 
tissue, performs tbe part of an outward 
envelope to ali. Now, as tbere is nowbere to 
be found a man or woman, whose body is 
80 peifectly made in its outward form as to 
stand tbe scrutiny of a sculptor or painter in 
ali its parts, — so, in the internai confíguration 
of aU bodies, will tbere be parts, as we have 



already seen, inferior to otber parts in 
strengtb and so forth. Some tissue, or por- 
tion of a tissue, may be at fault. Well» 
tben, suppose tbe fabríc of tbe BUod-vesêels of 
a part to be the least strongly eonstructed 
tissue of a given individual, can you doubt tbat 
anything wbicb might injnre tbat individual's 
healtb generally, would, amoqg otber pheno- 
mena, develope sucb original weakness in tbat 
part of his Vascular tissue, even where it had 
not been before suspected? Suppose you 
were to starve a person slowly, or to bleed 
bim day by day, would you not in that case be 
sure to break down bis whole healtb 7 Would 
you not also weaken tbe ooats of the blood* 
vessels generally by what so palpably weak- 
ened every tissue of tbe frame ? Now, suppose 
one or more vessels of the Brain to be the 
least strongly eonstructed parts of an individual 
body, would not sucb starvation or sucb blood- 
letting be sure to produce so great a weakness 
of the coats of tbese vessels as to give them a 
tendency to rupture, the consequence of wbicb 
would be effusion of blood upon the Brain, 
— ^in otber words, Apoplvxt? I tbink you 
must even in theory come to tbat conclusion. 
But, Gentlemen, I will give you a fsct, or 
rather a bost of facts, wbicb you will be glad 
to take in change for a tbousand theoríes. 
The inmates of the Penitentiary Príson, by very 
gross mismanagement, were pnt upon a diet 
from wbicb animal food was almost entirely 
excluded — they were ali but starved — ''An 
ox's bead weigbing eight pounds was made 
into soup for one hundred people, wbicb 
allows one ounce and a quarter of meat to 
eacb person. After they had been living on 
tbis food for some time, they lost their colour, 
flesh, and strengtb, and could not do as mucb 
work as formerly." ''Tl^ affections wbicb 
came on duríng tbis faded, wasted, weakened 
State of body, were beadache, vertigo, deliríum, 
convnlsions, Apoplxzt." Bemember, Gentle- 
men, tbis is not my statement — ^no distortion 
or corruption of words made by me as a party 
advocate. It is a quotation literaiim et 
verbatim from tbe official report of Dr. Latham, 
the physician who was deputed by Government 
to inquire into the cause of tbe great mortaUty 
in the Penitentiary. If you place any confi- 
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deace in the accaracy of that report, — ^if yoa 
believe Dr. Latham to be an honest man, 
there is only one concluaion you caa come to, 
which Í8 this, that the universal practice of 
starving and bleediog to prevent or cure Apo- 
plexy is the most certain mode of producing 
this disease in persons predisposed to it, and 
of confírming it in such as have already shown 
the Apoplectic symptoms. Gentlemen, you 
seem startled at this, and no wonder — for some 
of you have doubtless lost friends or relatives 
by the practice. How then, you demand, 
must apoplexy be treated? That apoplexy, 
like every other disease, is a developement of 
general constitutional disturbance, — that it is 
in the fírst instance a remittent disease, and in 
many instances curable by the remedies so gene- 
rally influential iu the treatment of intermittent 
fever, according to the various stages of that 
complaint, I could prove to you by a multitude 
of evidence. But there is a case iu the Medicai 
Gageite, which bears so strongly on this very 
point, that I will give it to you at length. It 
is from the pen of Dr. Graves of Dublin, and 
the subject of it was a gentleman living in the 
neighbourhood of Donnybrook. This gentle- 
man, Dr. Graves tells us, '* had slept well till 
four o*clock in the moming, when he vas 
awakened by a general feeling of malaise, 
shortly after which he complained of chillineaa, 
some náusea, and headache. [Here then was 
the cold stage.] After these symptoms had 
continued about an hour, his skin became ex- 
tremely hoty the pain of the head intense, and 
drowsiness was complained of, which soon 
ended in perfiect coma, with deep snoring and 
insensibility ; — in fact, he appeared to be la- 
bouring under a violent apoplectic fit. He 
seemed to derive much advantage from bleed- 
ing and other reipedies, and to my surprise 
was perfectly well when I visited him in the 
evening. The day but one after, at the very 
same hour, the very same symptoms returned 
and were removed by the very same remedies. 
[So at loast the doctor thought.] I must con- 
fess," he continues, " that I could not explain 
in a satisfactory manner the perfect freedom 
from ali cerebral and paralytic symptoms after 
two such violent attacks of Apoplkxy. But 
wben a tkird attack carne on, I then saw it 



was a case of the Teetiana Soporosa fmere 
jargonl] of nosologists, and I prevented the 
retum of the fit by the exhibition of QuinineJ' 
The quinine, you see, proved at once an effi- 
cient preventiva of the retuming fLts, wbile 
repeated blood-letting, whatever migbt have 
been its effect in shorteniug them, had not 
the slightest influence in that more salutary 
respect. But when Dr. Graves supposed that 
his bleedings did actually shorten the duration 
of the fíts, may he not have been deceired by 
the approaching intermission, — may he not 
have mistaken this natural phenomenon of ali 
disorder for the e£fect of his remedies ? How- 
ever that be, this much I may be permitted to 
say for myself, that since I gave up the prac- 
tice of bleeding in apoplexy, I have found that 
disease in the young as generally curable as 
any other, and in the old much less fatal thaii 
when treated by the lancet. Mr. Smith of 
Cheshunt lately informed me that he had 
cured several cases of apoplexy simply by 
dashing cold water over the patiecit*s head, 
without drawing a drop of blood. Mr. Walter, 
a surgeon of Dover, has sucoessfully treated 
apoplexy by the same practice. " The appli- 
cation of your theory," he writes to me, '' haif 
lately saved me from bleeding in two cases of 
APOPLEXT, both of which did well without it." 
Now apoplexy, as it happens, is the great 
stnmbling-block of the vulgar. How mad Dr» 
Dickson must be not to bleed in apoplexy ! — 
that is the language of every blockhead who, 
knowing nothing of the subject but what he 
has picked up "in conversation or in his 
schoois,'* very wisely fancies himself an orade. 
But what say the oracles of the schools? — 
what say the men who for years and years 
have been preaching up blood-letting as an 
infallible remedy for ali diseases ? Dr. Clutter* 
buck, as you ali know, throughout a long life, 
has advocated that kind of practice;— what 
does Dr. Clutterbuck say of its success in 
cases of apoplexy? I almost fear you will 
not believe I quote him rightly ; — but the word 
'* Clutterbuck" assuredly stands at the foot 
of the article Apoplbxt in the Cyclopadia of 
Medicine, from which I quote — and this is 
what we there find under that head and upon 
R that subject : — " As mere matter of experieooe 
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tbére is reason to believe that blood-letting 
does much less good, and the omission of it 
lesa injury than is generally supposed." Only 
imagine the delight I felt when, in the course 
of my desultory reading, I first stmnbled upon 
this passage. Such a confession from such a 
quarter ! Gentlemen^ I iaughed most heartily, 
and made an extract on the instant, keeping 
to the exact words which I have now given 
you for your edification. 

That you may cure the disposition to 

BuPTURBD Blood-Yessbl or Hamorrhaoe 

in other parts of the body, as well as in the 
brain, by cold aflfasion, I coold give you an 
infinity of proofs. What is the old woman's 
practice in bleeding from the nose ? To put a 
cold key down your back, and thus by the 
suddenness of the shock change in a moment 
the whole corporeal temperature. The prin- 
cipie is the sarae in both cases, and the good 
effects of that measure ought long ago to have 
suggested to medicai practitioners a better 
practice in apoplexy and other heemorrhages 
than is at present the fashion with fashionable 
doctors. Cold water, Gentlemen, has mant 

YIRTUXS, BUT A ORBAT DBAL DBPXND8 ON THK 

MODB OF 1T8 APPLICATION.^ Thc suddeuuess 
of the dash, is the chief thing to be attended 
to in cases of hsemorrhage disease. So much 
then for the proper treatment of the patient 
duríng the fit of bleeding ; but what is to be 
done to prevent its return ? English practi- 
tioners almost to a man starye, bleed, and 
purge you. The foUowing case may open 
their eyes ; and as it is not taken from my 
own experience, but from a Qerman medicai 
Journal of repute, it may perhaps carry more 
weight with it on that account. '' A strong 
man, aged 27, suffered on alternate days from 

* When the worda I have placed in capitais in the 
text were firet printed, Hydropathy, or the cold-watcr 
cure, was not even known by name in England. Prac- 
tised on a right principie, Hydropathy is only a frag- 
mentai part of Chrono-Thermal means. But while 
Priestnltz and his followers reject ali remedies that God 
has given us but cold water; I, on the contrary, avail 
myself of every good thing in nature, cold water in- 
cluded. Fertility, not paucity, of resource should be 
the alm of the enlightened practitioner. 



rery violent bleeding at the nose, which con- 
tinued from four to six hours, and could 
ueither be stopped nor diminished by the 
usual styptics, nor by any of the other means 
commonly employed in similar cases. Taking 
into account the remarkable periodieity of the 
bleeding, the treatment was changed for a 
large dose of sulphate of quininb with sul- 
phuric acid. During the twenty-one days 
foUowing, the bleeding recurred but twice, 
and was then readily stopped. The patient 
subsequently continued quite well." — [Med, 
Zeiiunff, No, 33, 1836.] 

In the case of a young lady afflicted with 
periodical Vomiting of blood, for which she 
had been repeatedly bled without the smallest 
advantage,— or rather to the great injnry of 
her general health, — I effected a rapid cure 
with a combination of Quinine and Alum. 
The same disease I have again and again 
cured by Arsenic, Opiura, and Prussic Acid. 
A captain of the royal navy, whom I lately 
attended along with Mr. Henry Smith of 
Cheshunt for vomiting of blood, got well by 
small doses of copper and the application of 
wet cloths to his stomach. 

You will now, I have no doubt, be prepared 
to question the propriety of the usual murder- 
ous treatment adopted for spitting of blood — 
Pulmonary Apoplexy, as it has been called. 
Is not the lancet in almost every such case, 
the first thing in requisition, and death the 
almost as inevitable result of the measure T 
What say the older authors upon this matter f 
— Listen to Heberden, a physician, who, for 
upwards of thirty years, had the highest and 
most extensive practice in London : *' It seems 
probable," writes this veteran in medicine, 
** from ali the experience I have had of such 
cases, that where the hsemorrhage proceeds 
from the breach of %om^ Jarge vein or artery, 
there the opening of a vein will not stop the 
efflux of blood, and it will stop without the 
help of the lancet, when it proceeds from a 
small one. In the former case, bleeding does 
no good ; and in the latter, by an unnecessary 
waste of the patienfs strength, it will do harm. 
But if the opening of a vein be intended to 
stop a heemorrhage, by deprivation or revul- 
sion, may it not be questioned whether this 
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doctríne be so clearly establisbed, as to remoye 
ali fears of hurting a person who bas already 
lost too mucb blood» by a practice attended 
by tbe certain loss of more 7 " Witb wbicb 
reasoning, I bope you are ali, by tbis time, 
prepared to agree. But men wbo know notbing 
of tbe economy of tbe baman system, will 
aometimes dispute tbis matter witb you, by 
aaying, tbat tbeir patients make blood so fast, 
tbat tbey must periodically bked tbem, to 
keep down tbe disposition to bsemorrbage. 
Gentlemen, tbese practitioners deceive tbem- 
eelves; tbey are deluded into tbis false and 
fatal practice by tbe retumiug febrile fit — a 
fit tbat will recur and re-recur at more.or less 
regular periods, wbile tbere are blood. and life 
in tbe body; and tbe more frequent tbe 
bleedings practised in tbe case, tbe more 
frequently will tbis febrile fit come on, and 
witb it, tbe Tery beemorrbage wbicb it is tbe 
object of tbeir solicitude to prevent. Does it 
not stand to reason, tbat tbe more you debili- 
tate tbe whole body, tbe more must you, 
at tbe same time, weaken tbe already too 

WEAK TISSUB of tbe VASCULAR COATS, tbat 

tisBue wbose original weakness coustitutes tbe 
tendency to bssmorrbage ! Instead of being 
tbe consequenee of any constitutional pleni- 
tude of tbe blood itself, Spitting of Blood is 
only a natural effect of real weakness in tbe 
coats of tbe containing vessels of tbe lungs ; 
4B0 tbat not only is tbe tbeory of making too 
mucb blood absolute nonsense, but tbe mea- 
«ures wbicb medicai men bave for centuries 
heen putting in force, for tbe cure of baemor- 
<rbagic diseases generally, bave been one and ali 
«s fatal in tbeir tendency, as tbe tbeory tbat 
led to tbem was in principie false. Look at 
tbe pale and exsanguined countenances of tbe 
unfortunate individuais, wbo, wbetber for spit- 
ting of blood, apoplexy, or otber beemorrbages, 
bave been subjected to sucb cruel discipline, 
and tell me, if tbese poor creatures make too 
mucb blood ? — Too mucb blood ! — only place 
your finger on tbe artery of tbe wrist, and you 
may feel it jerldng, and compressible, like 
tbat of a female wbo bas suffered from repeated 
floodings. Even during tbe febrile paroxysm, 
you may see by tbe circumscribed âusb of tbe 
face, tbat tbe patient is actually dying of 



bectic or inanition. Wbat fatal mistakes hare 
not originated in tbis notion of nmVing too 
mucb blood ? — To bleed ia tbe case o£ a rap- 
tured blood-vesse], tben, is positive madness. 
If you open a vein in tbe arm of any mau, 
wbetber bealtby or tbe revorse, and let blood, 
will tbe opening of anotber vein stop the ãow 
of blood from tbe vein first op^ied I So far 
from tbat, botb veins will go on bleediíigr tíU 
tbe patient eitber faint or diel Should not 
tbis fact bave long ago opened tbe eyes of the 
profession to tbe fallacy of tbeir practice? 
Gentlemen, bow can you doubt, tbat tbe coats 
of tbe blood-vessels, like every otber tissue of 
tbe body, must be implieated in tbe generai 
debility produced by wbatever abstracta Jrcm, 
or prevents tbe entrance qf, tbe material ne- 
cessary to tbe bealtby organisation of every 
part of tbe buman frame ? To bleed or atarFe 
a person baving a bereditary predisposition to 
spitting of blood or apoplexy, is tbe most cer- 
tain metbod to develope tbese diseases in tbeir 
worst forms I — ^Yet tbis is tbe daily practice of 
tbe most enúnent pbysicians ! one among 
many proofs, tbat in tbe medicai profession, 
eminence is less frequently attained by success- 
fal resulta in practice, tban by tbe dexterous 
employment of ali tbose arts and intrigues 
witb wbicb medíocre but unscrupulous minds 
too often beat men of genius in tbe race. So 
far as practice is concemed, tbe eminent pby- 
sician generally confines bimself to tbe fasbion 
of tbe day — tbe more especially, if tbat fasbion 
be profítable to tbe apotbecary; for in sucb 
case be is sure to become tbe fortunate puppet 
of tbose wbose bread depends, not so mucb 
upon tbe cures tbey sball effect, as tbe quan* 
tity of pbysic tbey sball manage to selll 
Wbat a bappy nation of fools must tbat be, 
wbicb supposes tbat any dass of mankind will 
put tbe interests of tbe public in competition 
witb tbeir own ! Benigbted and misguided 
peoplel you call upon men tó relieve you 
from your sufferings, wbile you bold out to 
tbem tbe most powerful of temptations to 
keep you on your sick beds I You pay for 
time, wbat you deny to talent — for a bng iU- 
ness, wbat you refuse to a speedy recoveryl 
Do you tbink medicai men angels, tbat you 
tbus tamper witb tbeir integrity ? Your yery 
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xnode of remunerating them almost forces 
theni to be corrupt — and that too, at a mo- 
xnent wben their numbers are so great, it is 
utterly impossible for one-balf of them to live 
bonestly on their mere professional gains. 
Hear Mr. Abemethy on this subject : — ** There 
lias been a great increase of medicai men, it is 
true, of late years ; but, upon my life, diseaaea 
have increaaed in proportum," He might 
have added, "And they are longer of being 
cured!" 

To return to the subject of Ruptured Blood- 

vessel. You will find that in every case, ex- 

cept where it has been produced by mechanical 

cr other local agency, this disease is the effect 

cr developement of general intermittent fever ; 

tbe symptoms of which fever vary in their 

degree of severity with every case, — in one 

being bold and well marked; in another, so 

Boftened and subdued, as almost to escape the 

patienfs own observation ; — curable, too, like 

the simplest ague, by the cold ãash or an 

emetic given during the hot fit; — and to be 

prevented from recurring by chrono-thermal 

treatment during the interval of remission. 

One case will yield to opium or arsenic, an- 

other to copper, quinine, or prussic acid, and \ 

some few will trouble you to cure them at ali 

— ^for what will agree with one constitution, 

may, as we have too often seen, disagree with 

another. I could give dozens of cases of every 

kind of constitutional hsemorrhage cured in 

this manner ; but the details of one would be 

the details of ali. Yes, Gentlemen, I repeat, 

by the early use of emetics, the proper appli- 

cation of heat and cold in the different morbid 

conditions of the body constituting the fehrile 

fit^ and by the judiclous exhibition of the 

chrono-thermal medicines during its remissipn, 

I have successfully treated every kind of hsemor- 

rhagic disease. The same system of treatment 

has enabled me efifectually to cure many cases 

of Enlarged Veins — ^Varicose Veins, as they are 

termed — and the mention of this recalls to my 

recollection the case of an aged female who 

had a painful varicose ulcer — that is, a sore 

with blood-vessels opening into it — for which 

I prescribed the internai use of arsenic, with 

almost immediate relief to her pain, and the 

subsequent cure of her ulcer. From the happy 



result of that and other similar cases^ the sur- 
gical mechanic may learn that there are other 
and better modes of treating " varicose veins," 
than by bandages and laced stockings. Well, 
then, I have said ali I mean to say upon the 
subject of Hsemorrhage, and I have anticipated 
something of what naturally belongs to the 
treatment of Diseases of the Chbst. Of these 
I must now speak at some length. 

It has ever been the policy of teachers and 
professors to affect to penetrate farther into a 
millstone than their pupils ; and, seeing that 
for the most part such professors know as 
little of their particular subject as those they 
pretend to enlighten upon it, so far as their 
own reputation is concemed, they are doubt- 
less right! The great medicai millstone of 
the present day is the Chbst, — ^and Laennec'8 
bauble, the divining rod by which our modem 
sages pretend to have obtained their know» 
ledge of it. If you believe them, a hoUow 
piece of stick they have nicknamed " the 
Stethoscope," is the greatest invention of these 
times ! By means of it you may discover every 
motion and change of motion that ever took 
place in the organs within the cavity of the 
chest, and some that never could take place 
in them at ali, What an invaloable instra« 
ment must it be, that stethoscope I The 
enchanter*s wand was nothing to it ! But, 
seriously speaking, just observe how gravely 
your hospital tyros hood-wink and hocus each 
other with the phrases " hypertrophy" here, 
and *• atrophy" there ; " cavems" in this 
place, and ''congestions" in that — ^to say 
nothing of "rhoncus" and "rale," "ego- 
phony*' and '^sybilus" — and heaven knows 
what other sounds and signs besides — sounds 
and signs which, in the greater number of 
cases, have as mucb of truth and reality as 
the roar of the sea with which the child de- 
ludes his fancy when holding » shell to his 
ear! 

Let me first speak to you of 

DlSEASBS OF THB HbART. 

Do not the subjects of every kind of Heart- 
affection tell you they are one day better, an«- 
other worse ? How shall we speak of diseases 
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of thÍ8 organ ? — of palpitation and temporary 
cesBation or remission of its action ? — disorders 
constantly misunderstood, and as constantly 
maltreated. Complain but of ílatter or un- 
easiness in auy part of the Ghest, the stetho- 
Bcope — the oracular stethoscope — is instantly 
produced. Âstonished — in many instances 
terrifíed — the patient draws bis breath con- 
Tulsively — ^his heart beals rapidly — and the 
indications obtained by means of this instru- 
ment, at such a moment of doubt, anxiety^ 
and fear, are registered and recognised as in- 
fallible. '' Have we not had too much talk of 
Heart-Disease since the stethoscope has come 
so generally into vogue ?" That was a ques- 
tion asked some years ago by the late Dr. 
Uwins. Let Dr. James Johnson answer it. 
For reasons which I shall by-and-bye make 
you acquainted with, I prefer bis evidence 
here to that of any other pbysician. In one 
of the nnmbers of the Lancei, he is stated to 
have said at a Medicai Society : — " It was a 
common error in young practitioners to con- 
sider the heart as organically diseased wben 
its functions only were much interfered with, 
and this error has become more general, he 
was sorry to say, êince the stbthoscopb heis 
come into ttse" Dr. Johnson confines his 
observation to young practitioners — himself 
not coming under that head — ^but I have seen 
men as old as he make the same mistake, and 
those, too, enjoying a great reputation for 
Btethoscopic sagacity. 

Patient after patient, — medicai as well as 
non-medical, — have come to me with the fatal 
êcroll of the stethoscopist — their hearts palpi- 
tating, their limbs trembling, as they gazed in 
my face, expecting to read there nothing short 
of a confirmation of their death-warrauts ; — 
yet of these patients, many are now living and 
well, and laugh, as I hope to make you laugh, 
at both the instrument and its responses . How 
little must that man know of his duty as a 
pbysician, who would deprive a fellow-crea- 
ture in distress of the balm of hope — how 
little can he appreciate the influence of the 
depressing passions on the bodily sufiferings of 
the sick ! Yet with these eyes have I seen, in 
the hands of the patient, the written announce- 
ment of his doom, an announcement which 



afterwards tamed out tobentterly unpropheiíc 
and false. How unwarrantable in any case 
to intrust the patient with such a document ! 

Let the practitioner withdraw his eye, for a 
time, from a mere symptom ; let him observe 
how other muscles of his patient palpitate at 
times, like the heart, and act, like that^ convul- 
sively : finding these symptoms to be remittent 
in every case, and complicated with others, aJÍ 
equally remittent, would he still persist in his 
small bleedings, his repeated leeches, bis p urges 
— measures of themselves sufficient for the pro- 
duction of any and every degree of organic 
change he already fancies he has detectedl 
Would he not rather reflect with horror on bis 
past treatment, and endeavour, by another and 
a better practice, to enable his patient to 
escape the sudden death to which, in his 
imagination, he had devoted him? How many 
a pbysician, by such a prognostic has obtained 
unmerited credit for foresight and sagacity, 
while he only taught the patient's friends to 
be prepared for an event, he himself was ma- 
terially contrihuting to hasten ! Truly, in 
this case at least, prophecies do tend to verí/y 
themselves ! 

Gentlemen, I have seen two stethoscopists 
examine a patient with supposed Heart-disease, 
and come to the most opposite conclusions, — 
one declaring the organ to be enlarged, the 
other assuraing with equal confidence that it 
was the reverse ! The utter absurdity of at- 
tempting to distinguish, during life, one form 
of Heart afiection from another by any par- 
ticular sign or symptom, is sufficiently proved 
by this one fact, that mere functional variation 
of its motions raay produce every symptom ot 
a real change in the structure of the organ 
itself. But even could such a distinction be 
effected to the nicety of a hair, the knowledge 
of it would not be worth a rush for any prac- 
tical purpose j — ^inasmuch as the remedies for 
every kind of chest-disease come at last to the 
same agency, whether that agency be directly 
applied to the snrface of the body in the shape 
of cold or heat ; or be extemally or intemally 
administered in the form of medicines that 
electrically influence the corporeal motions 
through the médium of the brain and nerves. 
By the chrono-thermal system of practice, I 
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have successfúlly treated every kind of Heart- 
disease which ever carne, or could come» under 
the notice of the physician — setting aside, of 
course» orígioal malformation of the organ. I 
will give you some cases in illustration :— ; 

A gentleman, age 30, had been illforalong 

time, particolarly complaining of his heart, the 

action of which organ was generally below the 

healthy standard, and it also palpitated occa- 

sionally. So great was his mental depression, 

that the smallest triâe produced tears. The 

temperature of his body generally was below 

tbat of health, and he suffered much from 

coldnesa of feet ; — ^remissions he of course had, 

being better at particular times. As he did not 

improve in the country, he thought he would 

try a London doctor ; so he came to town and 

consulted the late Dr. Hope, author of a work 

on " Diseases of the Heart." The stethoscope 

in this case was as usual applied to the chest; its 

annunciation was sepulchral. Hopb here told 

no "flattering tale," for not only was the 

heart pronounced to be enlarged, but a fatal 

result was prophetically expressed. The treat- 

ment prescribed was not ill calculated to verífy 

the prediction — carscarilla and ammonia, — 

with aperients ! and a bleeding every month, 

or six weeks ! ! The patienfs health, as you 

may readily suppose, got worse and worse 

daily; — he became much emaciated in his 

person, and completely prostrate in mind. 

To snm up ali, he had a tendency to fainting 

fits ; in which state, by the advice of Dr. Selwyn 

of Ledbury, he came to me. You already 

guess the practice I adopted — chrono-thermal, 

of course. Yes, Gentlemen, I ordered him first 

a combination of prussic acid and creosote, 

which I afterwards followed up by arsénio and 

quinine. I also prescribed a geuerous diet, 

with wine. Well, what was the eflFect of this ? 

— Why, notwithstanding the depletion to which 

he had been subjected, he improved daily, and 

in about six weeks had become so well as to be 

able to resume his profession — the law, which 

he had been obliged to leave off. Indeed a 

letter I afterwards received from Dr. Selwyn, 

gave me the news of his marriage. Yet this 

patient, according to the stethoscope, should 

have been dead and buried long ago ! 

Gentlemen, in confirmation of the value of 
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Arsenic in disease of the heart, the detailsof a 
case from Darwin, who wrote, be it remem» 
bered, in the last century, may not be deemed 
unimportant : — <' A gentleman, 65 years of age^ 
had for about ten years been subject to an in* 
termittent pulse, and to frequent palpitatíona 
of his heart. Lately the palpitations seemed 
to observe irregular periods, but the intermis- 
sion of every third or fourth pulsation waa 
almost perpetuai. On giving him four dcopa 
of a saturated solution of Arsenic about every 
four hours, not only the palpitation did not 
return, but the intermission ceased entirely, 
and did not retum so long as he took the 
medicine." 

The cases I shall now give you are three of 
many such which have occurred in my own 
practice :— 

Case 1. — A young lady was afflicted with 
palpitation of the heart, occasional cough, and 
so great a difficulty of breathing as to be un* 
able to sleep, ezcept when supported with pil> 
lows. She had frequent shivering fits; her 
abdómen and legs were much swelled, and her 
symptoms altogether so distressing, as toleave 
her friends with scarcely a ray of hope. Ne- 
vertheless, by the employmentofsilver, quinine, 
and prussic acid, she did eventually reoover, to 
the surprise of ali who knew her. Remissiona 
were well marked in this case. 

Case 2. — A young gentleman, aged 16, had 
yiolent palpitation of the heart, headache, 
craving appetite, and some thirst, wi^^ great 
depression of spirits. He was much ema- 
ciated, and had a tendency to eruption of the 
skin. His hands and feet, which were gene» 
rally cold by day, became during the night ao 
hot, as frequently to keep him from sleeping. 
By a course of cold-plunge baths, altemated 
with the shower bath, and by the use at the 
same time of quinine and iron in combination, 
this young gentleman was completely restored 
to health — every one of the above symptoma 
having disappeared in a few weeks. He ia 
now serving with his regiment in índia, having 
reached the rank of lieutenant. 

Case 3. — Major M*P 's heart palpitated 

so violently at times, that you could see the 
motions in a distant part of the room. Thia 
was the case when I was asked to see him. I 
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ordered him prassic aeid and musk, which 
stopped the palpitation in ábout two minutes 
after he took it. In the middle of the night 
he had a threatening of the complaint, bat it 
was at once arrested by the same medicines. 
A continuation of them for about six weeks 
cnred him completely. 

Before dismissing affections of the Heart, I 
mnst tell you that the greater number of these 
complaints depend less on any defect in that 
OTgan than upon a weakness or want of power 
in the Brain to control tíie motions of the heart 
— ^and of this you may easily convince your- 
sehes by patting the question to the patient — 
How do you feel when anything disturbs 
your mina? The answer will almost invari- 
ably be, '' Oh, it brings on the palpitation at 
once," or the pain, as the case may be. Gen- 
tlemen, strengthen the brain, and in few in- 
stances, will you have any trouble about the 
heart. The Brain is the great controller of 
every fnnction — ^it is the true key to ali good 
treatment. 

We now come to consider 

PULMONART CONSUMPTION, OR DSCLINB. 

When you see a person harassed with 
eough, and losing bis flesh, and if, at the 
same time, he complain of shortness of breath 
and pain of chest, and begin to ezpectorate a 
muco-purulent4ooking matter, you may cer- 
tainly set down that man'8 disease as Con- 
mtmptwe; for not only is the general health 
in that case manifestly wrong, but the lungs 
are more or less implicated, — and what does it 
signify in which of their tissues ? what does it 
signify whether it be their mucous membrane, 
their glands, or their interstitial substance? 
Should the patienfs general health improve 
under yout treatment, he will naturally live as 
long as it continues to do so, — ^if not, and if 
it as progressively continue to get worse, he 
must diel Any further discussion of the 
matter» quoad hoe, resolves itself into the 
interminable question of Tweedle-^um and 
Tweedle-^^e / 

" Can Gonsumption be cured ? *' asked 
Mr. Abemethy, adding in bis own sarcastic 
manner, ''Odd bless me! that^s a question 



which a man who haa liyed in a dissecting-room 
would laugh at. How many people do you 
examine who have lungs tubercalar which are 
otherwise sound. What is Gonsumption ?— 
It Í9 tubercle of the lungs — ^then if those ta- 
bercles were healed, and the langs otherwise 
sound, the patient muat get hetier^ but i£ the 
inquirer shift his gronnd and say, * It was the 
case I meant of tubercles over tlie whok 
langs,' why then, he shifts his ground to no 
purpose, for there is no case of any disease 
which, when it has proceeded to a certain 
extent, can be cured." 

The next question is, what are Taberdes ? 
I take this to be the true answer : — ^For the 
requisite lubrication of the mucous membrane 
of the cells, and other air-passages of the 
lungs, there must be a certain amount of 
secretion. To supply this secretion^ I need 
not tell you, there must be a glandular appa- 
ratus. A number of minute and almost im" 
perceptible Glande^ accordingly, do intersperse 
the entire tissue of the langs — the pulmooaiy 
tissue, as it is called — and abound more par- 
ticularly in the upper portion of it — that iden- 
tical portion in which pathologists imagine 
they have detected the commencement of Gon- 
sumption. But what they call the commence- 
ment is nothing more than an bffbct or de- 
velopement of general constitutional disorder. 
If it be the beginning, it is the beginning o£ 
the end — the end of previous repeated febrile 
paroxysms of greater or less intensity. During 
such constitutional disorder, and particularly 
during the course of severe fevers — such as a 
long remittent fever, the fevers termed small- 
pox, measles, and the like, — ^these minute pui- 
monary glande become diseased, there being a 
previous predUposition of course ; in other 
words, these glands being the original weak 
point of individuais having the consumptive 
tendency. Tubercles, then, are diseased pui- 
monary glands. How many people have 
traced the consumption of their children io 
the small-pox or measles; — ^but would any man 
in his senses say the consumption was the 
cause of these fevers? Here it must have 
been the efifect, and so also it may be the 
effect of any other kind of Fever, and in no 
case can it be the cause of such fever — though, 
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as in tbe gi?iug way of any other part of the 
body, the local disease may in the course of 
time aggrayate and keep up the febnle state. 
The afTected gland is in this instance at first 
almost microscopically minute; bat as tbe 
disease advances» it swells and becomes of a 
reddish grey colour^ or it may at once take on 
a sappurative action — it may become an abaeess 
varying from tbe size of a pea or less to tbat 
of a walnut or more ; or it may go on enlarg- 
ing to any extent "witbout suppuration or 
becoming an abscees at ali, — ^tbe function of 
tbe affected lung in tbis case being, never- 
theless, as completely distorbed as if it did 
take on tbe suppuratiye state; but in most 
cases of consnmptive disease both kinds of 
disorgamsation go on at tbe same time, one 
gland or cluster of glands suppurating, and 
sooner or later bursting and discbarging tbeir 
conteats into tbe air-passages, rendering 
the longs at tbe same time more or less ca- 
Tcrnous and boUow ; — anotber gland or cluster 
of glands swelling and coalescing so as to iill 
up and solidify tbe air-ceUs of tbe part tbey 
occupy. Tbese at least are among tbe princi- 
pal cbanges to be found in tbe lungs of per- 
sons wbo die of consumption ; and tbey are ali, 
as I baye already said, more or less gradually 
produced in tbe course of repeated paroxymns 
of general remittent disorder. Tbe matter 
ezpectorated by tbe patient consists of tbe 
contents of tbe tuberculous abscess, and more 
or less mucus, sometimes mixed witb blood ; 
wbile tbe cougb may be eitber produced by a 
lodgment of matter in tbe air-passages, or be a 
spasmodic efifect of tbe cold air coming in con- 
tact witb tbe ulcerated surface of tbe diseased 
lungs ; — almost every patient, bowever, bas it 
periodically more or less severe. To under- 
stand tbis subject in aU its bearings, you have 
only to observe tbe more jpalpable cbanges 
wbicb take place in tbe glands of tbe Neck of 
certain patients. Tbese glands, in tbe healthy 
bving subject, can neitber be seen nor felt ; 
but apply any general iníluence tbat sball 
excite Fever in an individual predisposed to 
glandular disorder, — sucb as starvation, expo- 
Bore to cold, or tbe abuse of mercury, and 
what do you find ? Wby, tbese very glands 
gradually enlarge and form tumours; wbicb 



tamours, as in tbe case of tuberdes of tbe 
lungs, are sometimes of a solid kind, and 
wben examined after deatb bave the same red- 
dish grey appearance, but more frequently 
like them terminate in abscesses, the contents 
of wbicb, so far as mere likeness is concemed» 
are tbe identical contents of pulmonary tu» 
herdes» or '< Vomicee,'* as these tuberdes are 
sometimes called. In tbe one case, the pa» 
tient is said to have the ** £vii'' or Scrof ala» 
in the other Pbthisis or Consumption ; — the 
differenca of place, and the degree (^ import- 
ance of this in the animal economy» making 
tbe only difference between them. In stiU 
farther proof of the correctness of this expla- 
nation, I may mention, tbat Louis and others 
have detected tuberculous matter in various 
other Glandular parts of the bodies of patients 
wbo have died consumptive. If it be objected 
tbat tbey have also detected it in the Boneê, 
I answer, the bonés, like every other part, have 
a glandular apparatus ; and tbis more particu* 
larly in tbe neighbourhood of tbeir cartilagi- 
nous or secretive surfaces — the joints. In the 
joints, accordingly, we often find tuberculous 
matter developed. The shafts of bonés» 
baving fewer glands, are sddom affected with 
tuberculous disease. 

We now come to tbe question of Cure ; and 
firom what we have already said, you must be. 
aware, tbat however curable Pulmonary Con- 
sumption may be in tbe commencement, — in 
the later stages — tbat is, wbere a very con* 
siderable portion of tbe lungs is destroyed — it 
cannot possibly be cured, tbougb even in tbis 
case, the disease, by proper management, may 
sometimes be arrested. But bere, instead of 
confusing you with fine-spun difierences and 
distinctions, the deUght of tbe schoolmen, I 
shaU try to exphdn my meaning to you by 
similitudes; for similitudes, in the words of 
Fuller, are indeed " the windows that give the 
best liffht." — Some of you doubtless have had 
a certain portion of a tooth sloj^ly consumed 
by disease, wbicb disease, [tooth-coMncinp- 
tion?'] by some change in your manner of 
living, or otberwise, bas ali of a sudden stopped, 
and tbe remaining sound portion of that iden- 
tical tooth bas continued to be useful to you 
for years ! Sucb arrest of the consumption of 
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a toothy I have often myself obtained by 
Quinine internally administered ; and Dr. Inring 
of Cheltenham, some time ago, detailed to 
me two cases in whicli he succeeded with 
that remedy. Well» tben, with medicines 
of this class, and sometimes even without any 
medicine at ali, tbe same thing may take 
place in the lungs ; and I have known persons 
reach a good old age, who had portions of 
their lungs destroyed, but who, by proper 
medicine, and attention to tbe temperature of 
their chambers, preserved the sound parts 
from going into furtber decay. Sucb persons, 
at greater or less intervals of tim^ may even 
be free from the graver symptoms of consump- 
tion, and only commence to expectorate during 
some change of weather, — ^when they have 
slight febrile attacks ; bat these will leave them 
again on the retum of warm weather. 

But Gonsumption, in many instances, is 
curable — curable in stages even considerably 
advanced. The reparative power inherent in 
a living body is so great, that if you break the 
boné of your leg or arm, nature, without any 
physic at ali, will reunite the broken parts — 
proTided the system be kept free from fever. 
Cure the consumptive fever, and nature will 
repair the broken lung as surely as it will cure 
the broken leg. Oh ! but, say the men who 
. decide this question in the negative — how can 
that be, seebg the lungs are always in motion ? 
— that of itself would prevent such a desirable 
end. That of itself, Gentlemen, would do no 
luch thing. Many and many persons have 
had a small sword or a pistol-ball passed 
through their breast, so that it has come out 
again at the back, and have yet perfectly re- 
covered. Perhaps the lung in such cases 
was not wounded ? So I have heard people 
say ; but my answer was ready. The patient 
spit blood immediately on the receipt of 
his wound 1 That, I fancy, you will call pretty 
conclusive evidence of the lungs being 
wounded. Well, then, people so wounded 
have recovered, though ali the time their 
lungs were in motion. Cure the consumptive 
fever, I repeat, and the lungs wiU cure them- 
selves as certainly as any other injured parts 
of the body. Those who deny the curabihty 
of consumption are generally ignorant, con- 



ceited creatures» who know nothÍDg^ but what 
they have picked up in books or in tbe dis- 
secting-room — they argue of the hegknmng 
from what they have seen of the end— -of the 
living from their dissections of the dead. 

The same power that may set a ship on the 
right course, improperly applied will set it on 
the wrong. This is exactly the case with 
medicine ; the same power that has <mred a 
disease in one person, may cause or ag^ravate 
it, according to circumstances, in another. 
How frightful, then, that such powers should 
be daily wielded by men who have not the 
smallest idèa of the principie upon whi<2h their 
remedies act ! No wonder we have such con- 
trary estimates of the value of remedies in 
pulmonary consumption. A case of t\ÚB 
disease, which was eured, I will now read ; 
it is from the pen of the patient, himself 
a physician, — the late Dr. Currie, of Liver- 
pool, who wrote the Life of Bums» — ^and 
it is given by Dr. Darwin in his Zoonomia. 
" J. G. áged 27, with black hair, and a ruddy 
complexion, was subject to cough from the 
age of puberty, and occasionally to spitting of 
blood ; his maternal grandfather died of con- 
sumption under thirty years of age, and his 
mother fell a victim to this disease, with which 
she had been long threatened, in her 4dd year, 
and immediately after she had ceased to have 
children. In the severe winter of 1773-4, he 
was much aiflicted with cough, and being ex- 
posed to intense cold in the month of February, 
he was seized with Peripneumony, [inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, now called Pneumonia]. 
The disease was violent and dangerous, and 
after repeated bleedings, as well as blisterings, 
which he supported with difficulty, in about 
six weeks he was able to leave his bed. At 
this time the cough was «evere, and the ex- 
pectoration difficult; a fixed pain remained 
in the left side, where an issue was inserted. 
Regular hectic [habitual or wasting fever] 
came on every day, about an hour after noon, 
and every night heat and restlessness took 
place, succeeded towards moming by geoera) 
perspiration. The patient, having formerly 
been subject to Aoub, was struck with the 
resemblance of the febrile paroxysms, to what 
he had experienced under that disease^ and 
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wa8 willing to fiattev himself» it might be of 
the same nature ; therefore he took Bark in 
the interval of the fever, but with an increase 
of his cough." ThÍ8 patient eventoally reco- 
vered by change of air and horse-ezercise, — 
the last» a remedy held in high repnte by 
Sydenham. What first indaoed Sydenham to 
prescríbe hone-ezercise for pulmonary con- 
samption? Was it any knowledge he had 
obtained in the dissecting-room ? Np such 
thing; — ^it was the eame kind of experience 
that first tanght the PeruTian peasant the 
value of Bark as a remedy for ague — the 
observation of its good effects upon the living. 
Yon might dissect dead bodies ali yoar life, 
without ever onoe gaesaing that either the one 
agency or the other could beneficially influ- 
ence any kind of disorder. See, then, the 
difference betwizt watching the action of ez- 
temal inflnenoea on Hving bodies and dissecting 
and hair-splitting the broken-down organs of 
dead onesi ''Whatever philosopher or pro- 
jector," says Dean Swift in his Tale o/a Tuò, 
" can find out an art to solder and patch np 
the flaws and imperfections of nature, wil^ . 
deserve much better of mankind, and teach us 
a more usefol science than that so much in 
present esteem, of widening and ezposing 
them, — ^like him who held Anatomy to be the 
ultimate end of phyaic" Persons of this 
stamp, we have seen, are not yet extinct. 

The relationship existing between Gonsump- 
tion and Ague is not only established by the 
remissions and exacerbations of the above case, 
but also by the remedies that proved success- 
fui in its treatment, — horse-exercise and change 
of air having cured agues, which had resisted 
every kind of internai treatment, Bark among 
the number; — so thát Bark is no more a 
specific for ague, than for any other disease. 
Were you to judge solely from the experience 
of the case I have just read, in which the 
Bark not only failed, but actually aggravated 
the symptoms, you might be led to conclude, 
that it ought nevar to be exhibited in con- 
Bumption ; but you will please to remember 
that the same is every day the effect of its ein- 
ployment in ague, — in which latterdisease we 
therefore dismiss it for arsenic, opium, iron, 
or some other chrono-thermal agent, which 



may better answer the peculiar habit of the 
patient, and which we cannot know till we 
try. Never, like weak-minded persons, take 
your estimation of any medicine or system of 
medicine from its success or failore in one or 
two cases. 

In the 13th volume of the Medicai Oageile, 
you will find the detailed case of a man 
labouring under Consumption; for whom 
Mr. Madure, the gentleman who narrates 
it, prescribed generous diet and quinine. 
Dr. Marshall Hall examined the patient with 
the stethoscope, and pronounced an unfavour- 
able prognostic. Even after commencing the 
quinine, and when a considerable improvement 
had taken place in the appearance of the 
patient, Dr. Hall still held that the case would 
be fatal; — *'again the stethoscope was con- 
sulted — again it uttered the same sepulchral 
responses; and according to it, the poor pa- 
tient ought by this to have been moribund, 
his pulse, good looks, muscular firmness, ap- 
pçtite, and his high spirits notwithstanding. 
I need hardly add," says the narrator of this 
case, "that our judicious fríend the doctor 
was much surprised, as well as gratified, to 
witness his appearance'' — alluding to the 
change after the cure had taken place. Just- 
ice to Dr. Marshall Hall compels us to say, 
that he was anything but gratified with this 
result; for in another number of the same 
joumal, not only does he speak daggers at 
Mr. Madure for publishing the case ; but he 
goes into a very learned discussion as to whe- 
ther the cessation of symptoms were not a 
SusFBNsioN rather than a Curb. For our 
present purpose, it is quite enough that he 
admits euspenaion; and if this suspension con- 
tinued for a series of years, it is scarcely worth 
while inquiring whether the patient was cured 
or not. In fact, the matter would resolve 
itself into a mere dispute about words. 

By Emetics frequently repeated, and alter- 
nated with chrono-thermal medicines, I am 
satisfied I have cured or arrested many cases 
of consumption, — some of them, too, in appa- 
rently very advanced stages. The stethosco- 
pists will, of course, question this, and ask 
how I could know, without using their instru- 
ment. I shall, therefore, give you a case of 
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thia kind in which it was employed, not by 
myself, but by men wbo have the reputation 
at least of being wonderfúlly quick in the use 
of it : — A pianoforte maker, aged 36, carne to 
me mnch emaciated : be compbdned of shiTer- 
ings, chills, and heate, nigbt Bweati> cough, 
and expectoration of matter, tinged with blood 
occaaionally ; be informed me tbat be had 
been a patient at a proyincial dispenaary, fW>m 
wbicby after banng for some montbs taken 
mucb medicine, and been repeatedly bliatered, 
be waa discbarged as incurable. The atetbo- 
scope, be informed me, bad been consolted in 
bis case by Drs. M. and A. botb of wbom told 
bis wife be was in tbe last stage of Consump- 
tion, and tbere was no hope. I prescribed 
bydrocyanic acid tbree times a-day, and or- 
dered bim to take a pill, containing a com- 
bination of opiam and quimne, at tbat period 
of tbe day wben be sbould find bimself most 
free from tbe symptoms of bis disease. From 
tbat day be began to recover bis flesb and 
spirits; lus pulse, wbicb was 120, gradually 
fell to 80^ bis appetite improved daily; bis 
ezpectoration diminisbed in proportion ; and 
in about tbree montbs be retomed to bis 
work, witbout any complaint wbatever. I 
mnst not omit to add, tbat I ordered bim to 
appljagalbannm pbister to bis spine, in wbicb 
be bad snffered from cbills, and tbese it effect- 
ually stopped. A y«ar afterwards I saw bim 
again ; wben, in tbe presenoe of Dr. Selwyn, 
of Ledbary, be told me be was quite well, and 
was stíll at bis work, and be expressed to me 
bis gratitude for my suceessful efforts in bis 
favour. Now, some will say tbis case was 
Gonsnmption, and some not, — ^for wben tbe 
patient dies, nobody disputes it ; but wben be 
gets well, every body does ; — some again may 
say tbat tbe disease migbt break out again at 
some future period, say five or siz years after, 
— wbicb I am ready to grant; and wbat is 
more, to admit, may bappen after a cure in 
any disease wbateyer : and so may a fractured 
boné tbat bas uuited and been cured in tbe 
best possible manner, become in tbe course of 
years and constitutional cbange, disunited 
again<— as you may find, if you will read tbe 
account of tbe diseases of tbe sailors wbo 
accompanied Lord Anson in bis voyages. 



A maid-«ervmnt, 25 years of age, the subject 
of Consumption, bad been an out-patient at 
tbe same dispensary for severa! montha» during 
wbicb sbe bad been bled, leecbed, and blia* 
tered, but as sbe foond berself daily gettíng 
worse, sbe came to me ; sbe waa tben spitting 
bkwd and muco-pumlent matter; her pulse 
was quick and small ; sbe bad ebi]]a aiMl heats, 
and nigbt aweats, witb serere oough. I pre- 
scribed bydrocyanic add, as in the above case, 
witb opium and quinine during the lemiasion ; 
witb tbis treatment she reoovered completely, 
and tbougb sereral years haTc now elapsed, 
sbe bas bad no retum of bar disease^ 

Wben I first entered into prívate practice in 
tbis country, I was much abused for giving 
prussic acid, and tbat too by individuais wbo 
afterwards ordered it in their own prescrip- 
tions ! " We oid practitioners," I have been 
told by some of tbese very enligbtened per- 
sons, '' don*t like your iodine, — ^your pruasic 
acid, — your creosote, — ^and your new medi- 
cines. We have known injury to f<^ow their 
use." — ^And wbat remedy in tbe world in the 
bands of blockbeads may not do tbe same? 
Iodine, prussic add, and tbe new medicines, 
are only valuable in the bands of thoae wbo 
know the prindple of their iqpplication ; — ^like 
fire or hot water, they are not to be left at the 
mercy of fools or cbildren i inasmucb as, like 
dther of tbese agents, they may warm you in 
one degree, aod destroy you in another. 
MoiKover, they will not agree witb ali patients 
in any dose ; but who they are to agree witb, 
you cannot of course know till you try ; and, 
therefore, you will suit your patienfs constitu- 
tion as best you can — ^for, in the words of 
Lord Bacon, "a wise pbysician doth not con- 
tinue still the same medicine to a patient, but 
be will vary if tbe first medicine doth not 
apparently succeed — for of those remedies that 
are good for the jaundice, stone, agues, &c. 
that will do good in one body wbicb will not do 
good in another — according to the corresponda 
ence the medicine hath to the individual body" 
Is not tbis matter of every day^s experience? 
How can we tell before we try, whether opium 
will set a person to sleep, or keep bim awake 
ali nigbt ? or that prussic acid will aggra- 
vate consumption in one case and cure or 
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ameliorate it in anotlier ? G^ntlemen, I shall 
afterwards prove that the reason of the differ- 
ence of efifect of ali rein€die8, is the difierence 
in the electric condition of the brain of differ- 
ent patients. fiut whatever be the true ez- 
planation of the facts, they shov» at least, the 
utter imposBibUity of foretelling, in numerous 
cases» by what remediai agency you can ao 
complish a given object — ^and they must also 
demonstrate to ali who have even the very 
least pretension to common seiise, the impos- 
ture daily practised by the charlatan, when he 
pu£& his nostram as a universal and infallible 
remedy. But so far as regards pruBsic acid, 
its good efifects in numerous cases of consump- 
tion are unquestionable. On the Continente 
Magendie, among others, *' asserts and main- 
tains/' that with this acid he has cured indi- 
vidual» " having ali the symptoms of incipient 
phthisis (consumption,) and even those in a 
more advanced stage." Dr. Frisch, of Nyborg, 
in Denmark, has also employed the remedy 
successfully in Consumption. But prussic 
acid is equally influential as a remedy for 
Ague, and I have administered it with the 
most perfect success in cases of that disease, 
after they had resbted quinine and arsenic. 
Dr. Brown Langrish» too, with laurel-water 
(the virtues of which depend upon the prussic 
acid it contains,) cured many cases of obstinate 
ague. The principie upon which this acid 
acts in both diseases, I need not say, is one 
and the same — namely, by its power Electric- 
ally to influence the motion and temperature 
of certain parts of the body, through the mé- 
dium of the brain and nerves. People who 
have accidentally taken an over-dose, will tell 
you how they fblt as if they had had an elec- 
tric skock. Whatever produces a sudden im- 
pression upon the whole frame causes such 
shock. Whatever acts upon it more slowly 
does the same in effect as galvanism or elec- 
trícity slowly and gradually applied. How 
otherwise can you influence the body in disease 



• "With drugs or minerais 

That vodkea moiion ! — Shakspeare. 

The action of such substances, I need not tell 
you, is anything but mechanicaL What, then, 
can it be but electrieal or galvanic ? To call 



it chemical or magnetic is only an admission 
of my position, for these have been proved by 
Mr. Faraday to be mere modifications of the 
same great principie. We can now understand 
how galvanism and electridty may be directly 
and advantageously employed in every disease 
which has obtained a name, ague and con> 
sumption among the number. 

But there is another mode of influencing 
consumption, which it would be well for the 
patient were it more frequently resorted to — 
namely, the employment of co/^^-shower and 
plunge baths. In the case of a gentleman 
whom I saw some time ago, with Dr. Watson 
of the Middlesex Hospital, I stopped the shi- 
vering flts at once by the employment of the 
co^éf-shower bath, after a hot bath and a warm 
plaster to the spine had been tried in vain, 
The gentleman who was the subject of it was 
otherwise much improved. His friends, how- 
ever, persuaded him he could not live the 
winter in England, so he went to Madeira and 
died. But in another case, which I also saw 
with Dr. Watson, and wliich I shall now detail 
to you, a perfect cure was obtained. Mr. L — ^ 
an artist of eminence, aged 60, was suddenly 
taken with a very malignant Fbvbr, in the 
course of which every organ of his body was 
more or less painfully affected; — ^he had a 
fearful cough, with severe pain in the chest, 
side, and back, and he expectorated (with much 
difficulty) a tough mucus, which every mo- 
ment threatened to suffocate him. His pulse 
was very quick, and sometimes remitted« and 
his skin became jaundiced ali over ; his urine 
at the same time being almost black. For 
some days he was in the most imminent dan- 
ger; but by Chrono-Thermal treatment, and 
without the loss of a drop of blood, the severer 
symptoms began to give way, the fever dimin* 
ished in intensity, and the pulse carne dowu 
to 80. The hopes of his friends were now 
high, when suddenly one morning he expecto- 
rated muco-purulent matter, having exactly 
the appearance of what conaumptive peoplo 
cough up. His fever now returned — ^his piUse 
rose to 140 — ^he was harassed by cough, and 
every day from that time he expectorated at 
least half a pint of muco-purulent matter. I 
had now little hope of saving this gentleman'a 
k2 
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life. However, by steady perseverance — and 
in the ríght course what will not perseveiance 
do? — by ateadily perseTering, I say, in the 
use of quinine, copaiba, and other medicines 
which I prescribed for him^ together with the 
cold shower-bath, and (when he could bear to 
be removed) with conntry air and horse exer- 
cise^ in somewhere about six months bis health 
gradually became re-established — ^the cough 
and expectoration at the same time kept di- 
minishing until it fínally ceased altogether. 
For the last two years and more, I am happy 
to say, this patient has not had a single con- 
snmptive symptom — ^his general health also is 
now as good as it ever was in his life. 

Before I quit the subject of consumption, I 
may mention that, in many cases of the dis- 
ease, I have derived great benefít from arsenic 
aud silver, and also from sub^arbonate of 
potass. In foor or fíve cases which resisted 
many remedies, a combination of stramoninm 
and belladonna arrested for a time, though it 
did not ultimately cure, the complaint. In 
many cases about which we are consulted, the 
disease may have proceeded so far as to make 
cure impossible — in other cases, which might 
seem to admit of this desirable end, circum- 
stances, over which we have no control, wiU 
prevent it. Do yoa think it possible to cure a 
person of any grave disease if he were everlast- 
ingly on the eve of bankruptcy, — or who lived 
in an atmosphere which disagreed with his 
health generally, — or who had a wife continu- 
ally Bcolding him and making him miserable ? 
In such cases, need I say, it will be difficult to 
give even temporary benefít to a consumptive 
patient. 

There is a phrase at present so much in 
fashion, that were I ali at once to tell you it 
was absolute and indispntable nonsense, you 
would, in ali probability, stare with astonish- 
raent. Gentlemen, did any of you ever hear of 
Brain-congh. — or J^ar-cough — or Eye-couglil 
— No ! — But you have, of course, heard two 
doctors discussing with the greatest gravity 
imaginable, whether a particular complaint was 
incipient consumption or " Stomach-congh. ;" 
as if people in these days coughed with their 
stomachs instead of their lungs I Only let a 
'£ashionable physician give currency to this kind 



of false coin» and it will paas for gennine^ till 
some suspicioos character like myself sliall 
submit it to analysia at the mint of Conimon 
Sense, — ^and then — ^what then ? — Whj people 
will scarcely even then beheve the evidence of 
the whole of their five sensea put togetlier, — 
for, as some one saya, when the guUible public 
once get hold of a lie, they beoome so eu- 
amoured of it, that nothing but deatli will 
make them part with it. Who first introduced 
the phrase '' stomach-cough," I do not know; 
but Dr. Wilson Philip, at ali events, insista that 
'' indigestion or dyspepsia'* is the remote 
Cause of a varíety of Consumption ; and in 
proof of this he tells us he has cured it with 
minute doses of mercury. Now, if that were 
any proof of the Origin of a disease, every 
disease in existence might be termed a ''ato- 
mach affection *" for I know very few chronic 
complaints, however grave, which I have not 
myself cured by the same medicine ; — ay, and 
have seen aggravated by it too. In the latter 
case, of course, the complaint eould not be a 
''stomach disease." Diréct your attention, 
says Dr. Phihp, to the digestive organs, and 
you will improve the subject of "dyspepfic 
phthisis.'' And so you may, if you direct your 
attention to any other part of the body of a 
consumptive patient, — ^for what part of the 
body of such a patient performs its functions 
correctly ? In this disease the feet and handa 
feel cold and hot by tums, the skin one moment 
harsh and dry, is at another bedewed by a cold 
and clammy sweat. Are these causes or cotn- 
eidences ? May you not as well say. Cure the 
consumption, and the digestive powers will 
improve, as. Cure the indigestion, and you will 
stop the consumption? Medicai men constantly 
talk of indigestion as an essence or entity 
having features separate and distinct from aU 
other disorders. Can any person, I ask, be the 
subject of any disease without his digestion 
being more or less implicated ? What becomcs 
of your digestion in Fbvbr ? — or when you gfti 
bad news just as you are about to eat your 
dinner? Though you were as hungry as a 
hawk a moment before, your appetite would 
leave you then. Gentlemen, have we a Brava, 
or have we not ? Give a man a blow on that, 
and see what becomes of his digestion ! How 
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xnttcb the workings of this organ have to do 
with the functions of the stomach, we have a 
lesson in the play of Henry VIU. Mark what 
the fiery monarch aays to Cardinal Wolsey 
when surprising him with the proofs of his 
treachery — 

Read o'er this, 

And after, this ; and then to hreakfást 
With what appetite you have. 

Do you doubt that the hreatking of a man 

thuB suddenly and unceremonioualy surprised 

ifoiíld be as much afifected at such a moment 

as bis appetite 7 See then the absnrdity of 

pladng naturally coincident circamstances in 

the light of cause and effect! Shakspeare 

knew the influence of a passion upon the 

totality of the body better than half the faculty, 

and I am not sure that he could not have pre- 

Bcribed to better purpose than them ali put 

together. Do you think in cases of this kind 

he would have troubled his head about the 

digestive organs» or that he wouid have said, 

like many of the great doctors of the day, ** we 

must put the stomach and bowels to rights !" 

Certainly not ; he would have made the Bndn 

his first care ; — ^he would have-first tried to 

soothe and comfort that, and then he would 

have ezpected the appetite to retum. Now, 

that is what onght to be done in ali complaints» 

indigestion and consuxnption included. Every 

organ of the body is of importance in our 

economy^ — but the Brain is so ixnportant an 

organ that people cannot live a moment with- 

out it ; and whatever affects it, for good or 

for evil, equally, for good or for evil, aflfects 

every other part of the body, — the lungs as 

much as the stomach. Through the médium 

of the Brain and nerves only, can mercury 

Or any other medicine influence the diseases of 

these two last-mentioned organs, whether 

advantageously or the reverse ; and, as I have 

already told you, mercury can do bothy — ac- 

cording to the correspondence and fitnesa it 

hath for individual bodies, and the scale or 

degree in which it may be administered. But 

upon the subject of appetite the greatest 

nonseuse prevails, even in the profession. You 

hear that such a one is ill — very ill, — ^but, 

thank Heaven ! his appetite still keeps ** good." 

How, then^ is it that the patient continues day 



by day to waste and beoome skeleton-like ? 
It is because that man's appetite, so far from 
being "good — ^nay excelient," is morhidly 
voraeioua and craving, having as much resem- 
blance to the appetite of health as the diabetic 
flow of urine has to a useful — that is, a 
moderate — secretion from the kidneys. No 
man can possibly be the subject of disease of 
any kind without his digestive organs partak- 
ing in the general totaUty of derangement. 
Whatever can improve the general health in 
one case may do the same in the other. Now 
though the chrono^hermal remedies, judici- 
ously administered during the remtsnon, may 
of themselves singly cure almost every kind of 
disease, — ^yet it is my custom to combine and 
alternate them, as I have already said, with 
such medicines as experíence proves have more 
or less affinity to the particular parts of the 
body most implicated in a given case, — mer- 
cury, iodine, and emetics, for example, inas- 
much as the cure may thereby, in many 
instances, be at least accelerated. The well- 
ascertained influence of mercury and iodine on 
the glandular and assimilative nerves, naturally 
points to those two medicines as being the 
most proper for consumption; and I feelitmy 
duty to State to you that I have often availed 
myself of their beneficiai influence in that dis- 
ease. That they can produce it in cases where 
they prove constitutionally injmious, you will 
scarcely doubt, when you consider that what- 
ever may injure the health of persons predis- 
posed to chest-disease, may as certainly bring 
out that weak point of their frame. Instances 
produced by both, more particularly mercury, 
I have too often been compeUed to witness. 

Medicai practitioners, when detailing the 
most strikingly remittent phenomena, in 
general manage so to word them that you 
cannot distinguish whether they be remittent 
or not. The more intelligent non-medical 
writer will often convey in his unsephisticated 
English the precise bearings of a case. Take 
an instance from Captain HalPs narration of 
the illness of the Gountess Purgstall : — "Our 
venerable friend," he says, "though she seemed 
to rally, and was certainly in as cheerful spirits 
as ever, had gotten a severe shake ; her nights 
were passed in coughing, high/erer, and sharp 
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rlieumatic pains, — but in the day^time êke 
appeared so well, that it was scarcely possible 
to believe her dying, in apite of her constant 
assertion to that effect." [SchloM Hainfield.'] 
Now, in 8uch a case as this, would not the 
responses of the stethoscope dififer materially 
according to the time they were taken ? The 
indications obtained through its médium coold 
not possibly be the same by night as by day. 

When I first published my sketch of the 
Ghrono-Thermal System of Medicine^ I had 
the misfortune among other things to find 
myself at issue with certain medicai critica on 
this very subject of the stethoscope. My 
undisguised contempt for their wooden idol 
fíred two of them, at least, with a common 
indignation; for while Dr. Forbes, in his 
Review, made this a reason for pointing out 
to me '* the advantages of common sense 
over the waut of it," I found myself charged, 
on the same score, in the pages of Dr. James 
Johnson, with "profound ignorance and in- 
veterate prejudice." To the strictares of both 
reviewers I replied in the Lancet. The atter 
inutility of the instrument in diseases of the 
Heart having, as you have seen, been since 
acknowledged by Dr. James Johnson himself, 
I will only now detain yoa with a few remarks 
as to its value in Palmonary Consumption. 

Permit me, I said to my Tery polite critics, 
to ask you a very plain question. — Since the^ 
stethoscope first carne into fashion, have yoa 
or any other physician been able to bring 
this or any other disease of the chest to a 
more favourable termination thaa formerly? 
Hitherto, I never could obtain but one answer 
to this question, and that answer was always 
a negative« But softly, yoa will say — Hais it 
not tâught ua to discriminate and distinguiah 
one disease from another ? Admitting for the 
present, that such is the fact, (whích, how- 
ever, I shall shortly disprove,) of what use, 
I again ask, is such discrimination, such 
change of one kind of verbiage for another, if 
it lead to no difference or improvement in 
practice — ^if our remediai measures, for aU 
shades and yariations of pectoral disorder, 
come at last to the same agency? What is 
it but a yain waste of time in splitting straws 
to atterapt to distingnish by some nice auri- 



cular 8ign, severe disease of one tissue of tlie 
pulmonary substance from another, if tbe 
proper treatment of every kind of lung dis- 
order be the same? If you reply, It is a 
satisfaction to know whether the disease be 
CuRABLB or not, I give you for rejoinder the 
fact, that where the symptoms are so grave 
as to be with difficulty distinguished from 
true tuberculous consumption, the disease^ in 
that case, may either, hke such consumption, 
under certain circumstances, admit of cure, 
or, like the same disorder in its Tery adyanced 
stages, as certainly terminate in death. 

" Rush, Portal, and the most judicious phy- 
sicians," says Dr. Hancock, '* have constantly 
regarded Consumption to be a disease of the 
constitution, not condsting merely of tdctration 
or loss of substance in the lungs — of coorse 
not to be disposed of by stethoscopes or any 
oracular mummery. Hence too, we see the 
reason that consumption formerly, in the 
times of Morton, Sydenham, Bennet, and 
others, was not regarded as an incurable dis- 
ease." Let us, however, for argumenfs sake 
allow that a knowledge of the exact amount 
of lung-decomposition could be tumed to 
some useful or practical account; are my 
critics so certain that the stethoscope is 
adequate to the detection of this? Andral, 
an authority to whom '^ pathologists" on ali 
occasions implicitly bow, candidly admits its 
deficiency. " Without other signs" he says, 
''the stethoscope does not reveal with cer- 
tainty consumption and inflammations of the 
heart." And Dr. Latham, who haa taken 
no small pains to advocate its employment, 
admits that the best Auscultators^ even— the 
technical term for those who use it — have 
been led to a wrong prognostic by it. " To 
MOST patients," he adds, "I fear it is a 
TROUBLE and distress." Now this is just 
the reason why I repudiate its assistance ; — 
whatever troublbs and distrbsses the patient 
must not only alter ali the movements of his 
heart and lungs, so as to neutralise the whole 
indications presented by them; but must 
actuaUy aggrayate the state of his system 
throughout ; and, by consequence, instead of 
tending to the rehef of the part most impli- 
cated, must further increase its diseased state. 
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Well theDj as the infonnation obtained from 
tlie Btethoscope must from the nature of things, 
be as hoUow and empty as the toy through 
which it proceeds — and as the discovery of 
the degree of orgamc change, even could it be 
known to a nicety, can» in no instance, lead to 
practical improvement> I am content to judge 
of it from the patienfs general appearance, 
the number of his respirations, aud the sounds 
emitted when be speaks, breathes^ and coaghs^ 
as appreciable by the naked ear. From an 
instrument whpse employment troublbs and 
DiSTRBSSES the MAjORiTT of patients, I look 
for no superior information ; for, I repeat> what- 
ever troubles and distresses people'B brains, 
will assuredly trouble and distress their bodies^ 
particolarly the weaker parts of them. 

Geutlemen» we are ali liable to trust too 
mach to our ears. In Diseases of the Chest» 
as on most other occasions^ we shouM do well 
to examine things with our eyes. When con- 
sulted about disorders of that cavity, our 
business is to watch well the countenance of 
the patient> to mark whether his breathing be 
hurried^ or the reverse, whether he has lost 
flesh^ or begins to gain it ; and from what- 
ever part of the lungs the matter expec- 
torated may proceed^ we can be at no loss for 
the proper principie of treatment ; — our eyes 
wiU soon tell us whether he gets better or 
worse, and whether a particular medicine 
shoold be continued or changed for another. 
In the case of any very material change in the 
lungs, such as an abscess, cavern, or solidifí- 
cation of a part of their substance, if larffe, 
such local disease will get smaller as the 
general health improves, — if small, it will 
grow larger should that get worse. More 
than this. 



Therc need no words, nor tenns precise — 

The paltry jargon of the Schools, 

Where Pedantry guUs Folly ; — ^we have bybs ! 

With these, then, let us recur to Nature> and 
we shall have no need to ask of professors and 
other great persons whether consumption and 
otber chest-affections, be remittent disorders 
or not. When once satisfied of that, you, 
Gentlemen, may be sure that quinine, opium, 
and the other Chrono-Thermal medicines, will 



be of inânitely more avail for their cure than 
ali the discussion and discrimination of ali the 
doctors that ever mystifíed disease by their 
yain nosologies I What cares the patient about 
the alphabetical combination, by which you 
baptize his disease, if you cannot make him 
better; and if you succeed in curing him, 
what does it signify, whether you call it one 
name or another 1 But the name, it may be 
said, has to do with the prognostic. To that 
I reply, — Bven when despainng of success, 
you will do well to guard yourselves against a 
too decided prognostic in any case. How 
oftcn have I heard patients, who had formerly 
suffered from chest-disease, boast that they 
had lived to cheat their doctor of the death to 
which he had theoretically doomed them, — 
ay, and that doctor a stethoscopist I 

It is truly amusing to find men playing the 
critic, without the smallest pretension to the 
knowledge requisite for such an office. So 
ignorant was my Medica-Chirurgical Reviewer, 
Dr. James Johnson, of one of the most uni- 
versal laws, both of Health and Disorder, as 
to accuse me of a limited grasp of my profes- 
sion, for making Fever, — ** not Fever in the 
large sense of the word, but only Remittent 
fever," — my primitive type of ali diseases. 
He chuckled that he could confront me with 
the school-boy term, " Continued Fever," 
** Fever in the largb sense of the word ;" 
but according to a living professor, Dr. A. T. 
Thompson, in Continued Fever, in aimost 
every case, there is an Exacerhation towards 
mid-day, and the RemisHon towards moming. 
Another contemporary, Dr. Shearman, says, 
" an Intermittent is the most perfect form of 
fever, having the most complete periods of 
accession and intermission. The Continued 
Fever, as it is called, differs from this only 
in its periods being less perfect and the stages 
of its curriculum less obvious." — Cullen long 
ago said the same thing in nearly the same 
words ; and aimost every other writer on fever 
since his time has noticed it. But so great a 
blunder, in the eyes of Dr. Johnson, was my 
preference of the perfect rather than the 
mperfect form of fever, for my type of ali 
disease, that he not only condemned my 
doctrine in totó, as a Pyrexy-Mania, or fever- 
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madnesB, but he assured hÍB readers my mad- 
ness had a method in it. Gentlemen, whether 
or not Dr. James Jolmson's own practice does 
better deserre to come under the head of 
madness, — savouríng too of a ratber sangoin- 
ary and bomicidal type of it — I shall by-and- 
by bave an opportunity of sbowing you. 
Meantime I may observe^ that — 

Though I hope not hence unscathed to go, 

Who conquers me shall find a stubborn foe ! 

The time hath been when no hanh sonnds would £all 

From lips that now would seem imbued with gall, 

Nor fools, nor follies tempt me to despise 

The meanest thing that crawls bencath mine eyes ; 

But now 80 callous grown, so changed since youth, 

I *\e leamed to think, and sternly speak the Truth, — 

Leamed to deride the criticas starch decree, 

Ànd break him on the wheel he meant for me ; 

To spurn the rod a scribbler bids me kiss, 

Nor care íf courts or crowds applaud or hiss. — Btron. 

Having already adverted to 

Glandular Diseabe, 

I will just sbortly observe, tbat complaints of 
tbis kind, whetber involving some large gland 
such as tbe Liver, Pâncreas, or Spleen, — if tbe 
last mentioned viscus be indeed a gland — or tak- 
ing place in tbe glandular apparatus of canais, 
tbe lacbrymal and biliary ducts, tbe eustacbian, 
salivary, and urinary passages, for example, — 
sucb disorders may ali be advantageously treat- 
ed by tbe various Cbrono-Tbermal medicines, 
and more certainly so, if combined witb minute 
doses of lodine, Mercury, and otber remedies 
wbicb bave a weU-known glandular affinity. 
Disorders of tbe smaller glands, vrbetber sita- 
ated in tbe neck, arm-pit, or groin, or in tbe 
course of tbe mesentery, are for tbe most part 
termed *' scrofíila," and by some practitioners 
presumed to be incurable, — tban wbicb no- 
tbing can be more erroneons, unless it be tbe 
system wbicb renders tbem so ; — namely, tbe 
spplication of leecbes to tbe tumours, and tbe 
purgatives so unsparingly employed by many 
in tbeir treatment. Ali tbese various diseases 
are features or efifects of Remittent Fever ; — 
by controlling wbicb witb tbe cbrono-tbermal 
agents, they may ali, in tbe earlier stages, be 
at once arrested ; and some, even of a cbronic 



cbaracter, perfectly coreá by a combination of 
tbese remedies witb mercury or iodine. I could 
give cases innamerable in proof of tbis, but as 
I bave so well establisbed tbe principie in 
structoral disease, and bave still forther to 
illustrate it in tbe disorders we are about to 
enter upon, I sball not detain you further 
on tbis matter. 



CONSUMPTIVB DiSBASES OF JoINTS. 

Very mucb akin to Consumption of the 
Lungs are various diseases wbicb, from tbeir 
externai manifestations, bave been too long 
left under tbe exclusive dominion of tbe Sur- 
geons ; namely, tbose destructive affections of 
tbe Joints, wbicb so often bring tbe subjects of 
tbem to tbe amputating table. I forget the 
particular operative eminent wbo tbanked God 
be knew notbing of pbysic ! Sucb a confes- 
sion was very proper for a butcber — for tbe 
barber-surgeons of former ages ; — ^but tbe me- 
dicai man wbo, by well-directed remedies, pre- 
fers tbe bonest consciousness of saving bia 
patient from prolonged suffering and mutila- 
tion, to tbe spurious brilliancy of a name for 
'' Operations," will blusb for tbe individual 
wbose only title to renown was tbe bliss of bis 
boasted ignorance, and a mecbauical dexteríty 
of band unenviably obtained by an equally 
unjustifíable waste of buman blood. It is 
truly atrocious in tbe legislature of tbis country 
to permit tbe present hospital system, — a sys- 
tem tbat only encourages ignorance, presump- 
tion, and beartless cruelty. No man in bia 
senses would put bimself under tbe care of an 
" Hospital Surgeon," if be knew tbat scarcely 
one of tbose self-conceited creatures is in tbe 
very least acquainted witb pbysic. Wbat 
would some of tbese supercilious mecbanics 
say to tbe following cases ? 

Case 1. — Harriet Buckle, seven months old, 
bad wbat is called a scrofulous elbow. The 
joint was mucb enlarged, red, painful, and 
pervious to tbe probe, with discharge. The 
patient was the subject of diumal fever, Not- 
witbstanding tbe assurances of tbe mo^ber that 
amputation bad been beld out as tbe only 
resource by two "hospital surgeons," under 
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whose care the cbild had prenomly been^ I 
confidently calculated on success. A powder 
containing calomel, quinine, and rhubarbi in 
minute doses, was directed to be taken eyeiy 
tbird honr. Tbe case was completely cured in 
a fortnight, vithoat any externai application. 

Case 2. — ^A young gentleman, aged 1 1 yean, 
had enlarged knee, with great pain and heat, 
wbicb carne on in paroxysms. Leeches, blis- 
ters, and purgatives bad ali been ineffectually 
tried by bis '* hospital surgeon/' wbo tben pro- 
posed amputation ; the boy's mother hesitated, 
and I was called in. I prescríbed minute doses 
of calomel and quinine. From that time the 
knee gradually got better, but stiff joint was 
the result, — anchyhais or adbesions having 
taken place before I was consulted. 

Case 3. — ^Another young gentleman, aged 
8even years, son of Lord C — , was brought to 
me from Brighton, with bis knee as large as a 
young child'B bead; abscesses had formed 
about the joint, and were still discharging 
when I first saw him. I prescríbed chrono- 
thermal treatment ; and notwithstanding that 
bis limb had been condemned to the knife by 
bis Brighton " hospital surgeon/' I obtained a 
complete cure — a partial ancbylosis only re- 
maining. He had also been a patient of 
Sir B. Brodie before I was consulted. 

Case 4. — A boy, aged six, began to lose 
flesh, to walk lame, and to complain of pain of 
JcneCi stooping occasionally to place bis hand 
upon it when he walked. There was some 
alteration in the appearance of the hip of the 
same side, when I was requested to sce him. 
I adopted a similar treatment as in the above 
case, and the cbild rapidly recovered bis health, 
with the complete use of bis limb. He had 
been previously seen by a surgeon, wbo» though 
the knee was the painful part, ríghtly pro- 
nounced the case to be one of ITt^i-disease. 
To the knee, as you know, instead of the hip, tbe 
Httle patient constantly refers bis complaint, 
a circumstance wbicb occasionally deceives the 
attending practitioner as to the nature and 
locality of this destructive disease. 

Case 5. — A girl, aged 12, had enlarged ankle, 
with an open ulcer leading into the joint. 
Amputation, according to the mother, was 
looked upon as the ineyitable termination of 



the case by two '' Hospital" sorgeons, under 
whose care the patient had been for twelve . 
months previously to my seeing her. With 
small doses of quinine and calomel, the girl 
regained her health, aud the ankle got well in 
siz weeks. 

The curíotts in Nosology (or the art oínaming 
diseases) might demand the technical terms for 
these yaríous affections. Will they be content 
with the simplicity of Joint Consumption 7 
Truly in surgical authors they may find verbiage 
enough to distinguish them ali, sucb as " Scro- 
fula," "White-sweUing," '' Morbuê Ckwariuõ," 
" the Evil," &c., but whether or not these 
words be ezplanations, I leave to more learned 
beads than mine to decide. 

There is not a disease, Gentlemen, however 
named or by wbatever caused, of wbicb the most 
perfectlyperíodic ezamples might not be given ; 
and the only difference between diseases in 
this type, and their more apparently continued 
forms, is; that the períods of the latter are lesa 
perfect, and the stages of their curriculum less 
marked than in the former. No physician will 
doubt that a purely periodic disease, whatever 
be its nosological name, partakes of tbe nature, 
and is more or less amenable to tbe treatment 
successfully followed in ague. Why, tben, deny 
tbat the same disease, when less obviously 
periodic, partakes of that variety of ague mia- 
named " Continued" Fever, since ali disorders 
like it haye remissions and ezacerbations, more 
or less perfect in character, tbrougbout their 
whole course? What are sucb diseases but 
yarieties of the more purely intermittent type ? 
And what the remedies found to be most 
beneficiai in their treatment, but tbe remedies 
of most acknowledged efficacy in simple ague? 

Bemission and Parozysm are equally tbe 
law of what are termed local diseases, as of the 
more general symptoms wbicb are supposed to 
be the exclasiye prorince of tbe physician. 
John Hunter seems to be the only surgeon 
wbo has remarked this : — " Ezacerbations," he 
says, ''are common to ali constitutional dis- 
eases, and would often appear to belong to 
many local complaints." Oentlemen, they 
belong to ali. You may observe them even in 
the case of disease from local injury ; and here 
I may give you an instance in illustration of 
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tíúa, contakted in a letter to me from 
Mr. Radley, of Newton Abbot, DevoD, a 
gentleman well known for his improved 
method of treating fractures. Mr. Radley 
writes tlius : — " Many thanks to you for the 
* Unity of Disease/ whicb contains in it more 
of the tnie philosophy of medicine than any 
book I bave eyer yet seen. There are some 
passages tbat tbrew me into an ecstacy of 
deligbt on reading them. On tbe otber side 
I send you a case stríkingly illustrative of 
the trutb of your new doctrine, and one tbat 
was presented to me in my own favourite ckss 
of subjects. It was not elicited by inquiry» 
but tbrust most unexpectedly upon my notice ; 
and bad not your work prepared me for sucb 
a fact, I will be so candid as to say tbe fact 
would bave been lost upon me : — 6. Manning, 
aged 42^ firactured tbe tibia on tbe 2nd instant. 
It was a simple fracture, witb mucb contusion. 
To Bootbe tbe pain» be bad a solution of morphia 
after the limb bad been laid on a pillow. 
Wben tbree days bad elapsed» be still com- 
plained of pain^ and on my inquiiing wben be 
sujQfered mosty ' Whj, zar, His very curious to 
me, for tbe pain comes eyery twelve bours 
guite reffidar, about midnigbt, wben it lasts 
one hour and a balf or two bours, and again 
in tbe middle of tbe day.* Tbe patient is now 
doing well under Bark" 

Every surgeon of ezperience is aware of tbe 
severe and occasionally fatal operations resort- 
ed to for tbe purpose of obtaining a reunion of 
fractnred bonés in particular constitutions — of 
tbe setons wbicb baye been passed between 
tbeir ends, and of tbe knives and saws by 
wbicb tbey baye been scraped and pared, — 
tbose borrible local means for constitutional 
effects. Dr. Colles of Dublin, indeed, intro- 
duced a constitutional mode of treating sucb 
cases; but it was confíned to one medicine, 
mercury, and tbat fuling in otber bands, it lias 
not been generally followed. Several years ago, 
wbile in medicai cbai^e of Her Maje8ty's 30tb 
Foot, in tbe East Indies, it was my fortune to 
obtain tbe most satisfactory result, in tbe case 
of a soldier of tbat regiment, by tbe ezbibition 
of Quinine. Tbe man bad remittent fever, 
— tbe true constitutional reason wby fractured 
bonés refuse to uuite under ordinary means. 



Inquire of tbe subject of Goitre or other 
tumour; question the unfortunate persons 
wbo ask your advice in cases of câncer; 
sucb as sufifer from abscess or ulcer ; or tbose 
even wbo consult you for tbe true aneurismal 
tumour of an artery, — and eacb and ali will 
admit tbat tbey are one day better, anotber 
worse; tbat tbeir swellinçs at intervaU de^ 
crease; tbat tbeir ulcers become periodically 
more or less painful; tbat the size of both 
varies witb tbe variations of beat and cold, 
damp or moisture of tbe weather ; tbat tbeir 
diseases are often materially influenced by a 
passion, or by good or bad news; tbat in 
the commencement, at least, tbere are days, 
nay bours of tbe same day, wben tbey bave 
a certain respite from tbeir pain and suffer- 
ing; and tbat tbey ali experience in tbeir 
bodies tbe tbermal variations wbicb we cail 
fever, — some referring tbese last to tbe bead 
or back, wbile otbers associate tbem witb tbe 
cbest, loins, arms, or feet. Gentlemen, can 
you doubt tbe advantage of pursuing a cbrono- 
tbermal system of practice in sucb cases ? 

For tbe present we must pause. Our nezt 
business sball be to ezplain tbe meaning of tbe 
word Inflammation, and to expose tbe terrible 
errors daily committed in tbe treatment of 
cases so called. 



LECTURE IV. 
inflammation — blood-lbtting — ab8tinbnce. 

Obntlbmbn, 

Wben medicai meu bear tbat 
I am in tbe babit of treating ali kinds of 
disease without Blood-letting, tbey generally 
open tbeir eyes witb a stare, and ask me wbat 
I do in Inflammation. Inflammation ! — ^wbo 
ever saw any part of tbe body <m fire^ or in 
FLAMBS ? for tbe word, if it means anytbing 
at ali, must bave sometbing like tbat significa- 
tioD. To be sure, we bave ali beard of 
"spontaneous combustion,'' but I confess I 
never saw it, nor wbat is more, anybody tbat 
ever did ! Wbat, tben, is tbis inflammation — 
tbis term wbicb our great modem doctors so 
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dogmatically assore va is the head and front 
of eyery corporeal disorder ? It Í0 a metapbor 
xnerely — a theoretical expression, which, tor- 
ture it how you please, can only mean a 
quicker motion and a higher temperature in 
the moving atoms of a given eitmctnre, 
than are compatible with the healthy organi- 
sation of that stmctnre. Whcn you find a 
considerable deg;ree of heat and swelling, with 
pain and redness in any part, that part, in me- 
dicai knguage, Í0 '*inflamed.'' Now, what are 
theBe phenomena but the signa of approaching 
atructural decampoêition ? During the slighter 
corporeal changes, the coincident Tariation of 
temperature is not always very sensibly per- 
ceptible ; but whenever there is the least tend- 
ency to decomposition, this thermal change is 
aure to be one of the most prominent features. 
The phenomena termed inflammation, then, 
very closely resemble the chemioal phenomena 
which take place preceding and during the 
decomposition of inorganic substances. Now, 
when this kind of action proceeds unchecked, 
the result in most cases is a tumour, contain- 
ing purulent matter ; which matter being a 
new fluid product, differs entirely in its ap- 
pearance and consistence from the original 
Bolid tissue» in which it chanced to become 
developed. This tumour we call Abscesê. 
And how is it to be cured? In most in- 
stances» the matter, after working its way to 
the turface^ escapes by an ulcerated opening 
of the integument ; while in others, an arti- 
ficial opening must first be made by the knife 
of the surgeon. In either case, the part in 
which the abscess was sitoated, generally re- 
coTers its healthy state by the reparative 
powers of nature. But there is yet another 
mode in which a cure may be e£fected, namely, 
by Abêorption ; that is to say, the matter of 
the abscess may be again taken up into the 
system, and by the inscmtable chemistry of 
life, become once more part and parcel of the 
healihy fábric of the body I — being thns again 
reduced to the elements out of which it was 
oríginally formed. How analogous ali this to 
the operations of the chemist, who« by means 
of the galf anic wire, having first reduced water 
into its elemental gases, again, by elcctrical 
means» converta them into the water from 



whose decomposition they proceeded ! Such» 
and many more chemical operations, Nature 
daily peiforms in the animal body ; and that 
she does ali this throngh the vito-electríc 
médium of the Brain and Nsrvis, cannot 
poBsibly admit of dispute, when you come to 
consider that under the influence of a Passion 
(the most unquestionable of cerebral actions) 
abscesses of considerable size, and even solid 
tumours, have often completely disappeared in 
a single night. Gentlemen, there is not a 
passion, — Grief, Rage, Terror, or Joy, — which 
has not as efiectually cured abscesses and 
other tumours, as the most powerful agents 
in the matéria medica. The writings of the 
older authors abound in instances of this. 
But there are yet other terminations to the 
inflammatory process. For example, after 
having proceeded, to a certain extent, in the 
way of change, but still falling short of actual 

I purulent . decomposition, the atoms of the 
inflamed part, by the renewal of a healthy 
condition of the body generally, or by the 
direct application of cold or other agency, 
may again, with more or less quickness, 
subside into the degree of motion and temper- 
ature characteristic of their natural revolu- 
tions. This termination is called Besolution. 
When the inflammatory action is more than 
usually rapid, the result may be the complete 
death of the part implicated, — a black inor- 
ganic mass being left in the pkce of the tissue 
which it originally composed. This last we 
term Mortification or Gangrene. 

But, Gentlemen, medicai men extend the 
term inflammation to some other morbid pro- 
cesses, which, under the various names of 
Gout, Rheumatism, and Erysipelas, we shal), 
in another lecture, have the honour to explain 
to you. A great many books have been 
written upon this subject of Inflammation, but 
I must own I never found myself one whit 
the wiser, after reading any of them. Their 
writers, in almost every instance, use language 
which they do not themselves seem to have 
understood, otherwise they would have eon- 
fined themselves to one sense, instead of in- 
cluding under the same term states the most 
opposite. Were I to tell you that the word 
" Inflammation" is used by many writers whcn 
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a part is more tlian usually eold, you would 
think I was laughing at you; yet there is 
nothing more true» and I will give you an 
instance. — A carpenter bad bis tliumb severely 
bitten by a rattlesnake ; and the eflfects of tbe 
venom are thus described by Mr. Samuel 
Cooper, in bis lectures, publisbed in tbe Me- 
dicai Oaeette : — '* Tbe consequence was, tbat 
in ten or eleven bours, tbe wbole limb, axilla^ 
and sboulder became very cold and enormously 
twollen up to tbe neck ; in fact, tbe surface 
of tbe wbole body was much helow tbe natural 
temperature. Tbe sweUing, you know, is 
produced by tbat kind of inflammation wbicb 
is called dififuse inflammatwn of tbe cellular 
tissue." Gentlemen, was tbere ever sucb an 
abuse of words — sucb an abandonment of 
common sense as tbis ? Tbe arm was " very 
eold** — "mucb hehw tbe natural tempera- 
ture,*' — ^yet it was inflambd — on pirb I 

Restricted to tbe sense in wbicb I bave 
already spoken of tbe term, — ^namely, beat, 
redness, swelling and pain, — " Inflammation/* 
Kke " Fever/* or any otber abstract word, may 
be used as a " counter to reckon by ;" and, like 
almost every otber pbenomenon of disease, it 
is a developement of previous constitutional 
disturbance. I do not speak of immediate 
loca] inflammation produced by a cbemical 
or mecbanical injury — leaving tbat to tbe 
surgeons to elucidate or mystify, accord- 
ing to tbeir particular inclinations ; I talk 
of inflammation from a general or consti- 
tutional cause. Has an individual, for ex- 
ample, exposed bimself to a cold draugbt, 
or to any otber widely injurious influence, be 
sbivers, fevers, and complains of pain, tbrob- 
bing, and beat in tbe bead, cbest, or abdómen, 
— ^phenomena gradually developed according 
to tbe patienfs predisposition to organic 
cbange in tbis or tbat locality. Phrenitis, 
Pneumonia, Feritonitis, (tecbnical terms for 
inflammation of tbe Brain, Lunga, and mem- 
hraneous eovering of tbe Bowels,) are conse- 
quences or features, not causes of tbe con- 
stitutional disorder. But do tbe symptoms of 
inflammation in sucb parts become as perfectly 
intermittent as tbe diseases of wbicb we bave 
already treated ? Listen to Lallemand : — " In j 
inflammation of tbe brain," be tells you, ** you | 



bave spasmodic symptoms, slow and progress- 
ive paralysis, tbe course of tbe disorder being 
intepnittent" Dr. Conolly, in bis Cyclo- 
peedia of Medicine, says, *' Diurnal remissions 
are distinguisbed in svbrt attack of infliam- 
mation.'* Now, if you prefer tbe evidence of 
anotber man*s eyes to your own, tbis state- 
ment ougbt to be more tban convincing, for it 
comes from tbe enemy'8 camp. It is tbe 
language of a gentleman wbo was formerly 
one of tbe editora of tbe British and Foreign 
Medicai Beview, a publication tbat first op- 
posed my doctrines, and afterwards attempted 
to give tbe credit of tbem to anotber. 

Wbetber tbe particular condition called In- 
flammation be termed erysipeloid, gouty^ 
rbeumatic, scrofulous, it is still rendttent s 
and if you question tbe patient, be will in 
almost every case admit tbat it was preceded 
or accompanied by cold or bot fits, or both. 
May not inflammation, tben, yield to Bark — 
to Quinine? Tbe late Dr. Wallace of Dubbn, 
maintained tbe affirmative, dwelling more 
particularly on its good effects in tbat disor- 
ganising inflammation of tbe Eye, termed 
Iritis, in wbicb disease be preferred it to ali 
tbe routine measures wbicb, on tbe strength 
of a tbeory, medicai men bave from time to 
time recommended as '' antipblogistic.** Da- 
ring an attack of Ague, be tells us, Iritia witb 
inflammatory afiection of otber parts of tbe 
eye, occurred in tbe peraon of a patient under 
bis care. ** For tbe former complaint, namely, 
tbe Intermittent Fever, be administered Bark ; 
by tbe exbibition of wbicb, be was surpnsed 
at seeing tbe inflammatory affeetion of tbe Eye, 
as well as tbe fever, disappear" Tbis was tbe 
case wbicb first led bim to suspect tbe fallacy 
of tbe blood-letting system in inflammation of 
tbe Eye. Now I sball tell you wbat first led 
me to entertain similar doubts of its efficacy. 
A medicai ofiicer of one of ber Majest/s regi- 
ments serving in índia, coucbed a woman for 
cataract. Tbe nezt day, tbe eye baving become 
inflamed, according to received practice he 
bled the patient ; but scarcely bad be bound 
up ber arm, wben sbe feli as if sbe bad been 
sbot, and lay to ali appearance dead. Witb 
tbe greatest difiiculty, he succeeded in recover- 
ing ber from tbis state ; but it was not tiU 
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four long hoars bad passed, that he felt he 
could aafely leave her -with ordinary attend- 
ants ; for during the greater part of that time, 
when he ceased to chafe her temples or other- 
wise eall up the attention of the brain by the 
application of stimulants to the nose, month, 
&€., she rehipsed into a death-like svoon. 
More than once he was even obliged to inflate 
Ler lungs to keep her from dying. But, in 
this case, Gentlemen, the blood-letting did 
NOT cure thé inflammation ; for the next day 
the eye was more painful and inflamed than 
ever, and the poor woman, after ali the blood 
she had lost — and who will say that she was 
not bled enough ? — did not recover her sight. 
It is now many years since that case carne 
tinder my observation, and it made ân impres- 
sion on my mind I shall never forget, Had 
that woman died, would not everybody 
have said that the gentleman who bled her 
had killed her ? and very justly too ; 
though he, good man, only consdentiously 
put in practice what he had been taught to 
consider bis duty. You see, then, that blood- 
letting, even to the paint of death, is no cure 
for inflammation : that it is equally powerless 
in preventing the developement of inflamma- 
tion, I shall fumish you with ample evidence 
before I finish this lecture. Meantime, I will 
tell you what can do both — ^Bark and Opium. 
These are the remedies to give before an ope- 
ration, and they are also the remedies best 
adapted for the relief of inflammation after it 
has come on ; — and their beneficiai influence 
will be more generally certain in the latter 
case, if you first premise an emetic, and wait 
till its action has ceased before you administer 
them. 

"The Peruyian bark," says Hebcrden, "has 
been more objected to, than any of these 
medicines (Bitters) in cases of considerable 
inflammation, or where a free expectoration is 
of importance; for it is supposed to have, 
beyond any other stomach-medicine, such a 
strong bracing quality, as to tighten the 
Jibres (/) still more, which were already too 
much upon the stretch in inflammation ; and 
its astringency has been judged to be the 
likely means of checking or putting a stop to 
expectoration." Ali this appeared much more 



plaunòle when taught in the schoolb of 
PHTsic, than probable, when I attended to 
fact and experience. The nnquestionable 
safety and acknowledged use of the Bark, in 
the worst êtage of inflammation, when it is 
tending to a hortification, affords a suffi- 
cient answer to the first of these objections ; 
and I have several times seen it given plenti- 
fully in the confiuent small-pox, withoat 
lessening in any degree the expectoration.*' 

Some time ago, I was called to see a young 
gentleman, who had a swelling underthe arm- 
pit, extending to the side. The skin was red 
and hot, and the tumour so painful as to have 
deprived him of ali rest for the three previous 
nights. Though suppuration appeared to me 
to have commenced, I at once ordered Quinine, 
and begged him to poultice the tumour. By 
these means, he was perfectly cuied in three 
days, the swelling having, in that period, 
completely disappeared. The subject of thia 
case was, in the first instance, attacked with 
shÍTering and fever, which had repeatedly 
recurred, but disappeared under the use (mT 
the quinine. Matter, I have no doubt, waa 
absorbed in this instance, but so far from thii 
absorption producing sbiveríngs, — ^which ao- 
cording to the doctrine of the schools, it ought 
to have done, — ^the very reverse took place. 

I shall now give you one of many instances 
of indubitable and palpable inflammation — ^if 
the word have a meaning at ali — as a proof of 
the value of Opium in the treatment of this 
afiection. An old officer. Major F., 89th foot, 
who had previously lost one eye by acute 
Ophthalmia, notwithstandinga vigorous "anti- 
phlogistic" discipline, had the other attacked 
in a similar manner with great pain, redness, 
and throbbing. I found him leaning bis head 
over a chair-back, bis face indicative of intenso 
agony. For ten nights, he assured me, he 
had been unable to tolerate any other position» 
and it was only towards moming, when over- 
come by sufifering, that he could, at last, obtain 
anything like repose. The pain carne on at 
bed-time in an aggravated degree, and remitted 
principally in the aftemoon. Three grains of 
opium, which I directed him to take half-an^ 
hour before the recurrence of the expected 
paroxysm, procured him a whole night of pro* 
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found sleep^ and hk eje, in the morning, to 
bis astonishment, was free from pain, and only 
slightly Yascolar. He had been repeatediy 
bled^ leecbed^ pui^ed, and blÍBtered, witboat 
eTen temporary benefit — ^indeed, tbe gentleman 
wbo attended bim, in tbe first place, plumed 
bimself upon tbe activity of bÍ8 treatment. 

But bow, you may ask me^ can Plburist 
and Pnkumonia be cured witbout Blood-let- 
ting ? Wbat are Plearísy and Pneumonia ? — 
Any rapid tendency to cbange in tbe substance 
of tbe lungs, from tbe real pain and presumed 
increase of temperatare at tbe same time de- 
Teloped, is termed Pneumonia — vul^o Inflam- 
mation of tbe lungs. A similar tendency to 
cbange in tbe substance of tbe membrane 
(pleura) wbicb covers tbe outer surface of tbe 
lungs or of tbat portion of it wbicb is con- 
tinned over tbe inner surface of tbe cbest, is 
called tbe Pleurisy. Now, autbors bave 
tbougbt it a fine tbing to be able to tell 
pleurisy from pneumonia, but tbe tbing is 
impossible ; and wbat is more, if it were pos- 
sible, so far as tbe treatment is concemed, it 
would not be wortb tbe time you sbould spend 
in doing it. Sucb distinctions only lead to 
interminable disputes, witbout in tbe least 
tending to improvement in practice. Tbis 
mucb, bowever, I do know, — ^botb diseases 
are developements of intermittent fever, and 
botb may often co-exist at one and tbe same 
time. And in tbe Medicai Oazette tbere is 
an excellent case of tbe kind, wbicb, as it in a 
great measure illustrates tbe cbrono-tbermal 
doctrine and treatment in botb, I sball give to 
you in tbe words of its narrator. — " Tbe pa- 
tienfs symptoms were difficult respiration, 
dry cougb witb stringy expectoration, pulse 
full. Tbe disease commenced witb an intense 
fit o/shiverinff, followed by heat and a severe 
cougb. Every day at noon tbere was an ex- 
acerhation of ali tbe symptoms, commendng 
witb Tery great sbivering, cougb, and intoler- 
able pain in tbe cbest, a fit of suffocation, and 
finally a perspiration ; — at tbe end of an bour 
tbe paroxysm terminated. Ammoniacal mix- 
ture was first given, then two grains of Quinine 
every two bours. Tbe Tcry next day tbe fit was 
scarcely perceptible ; tbe day after, tbere was 
no fit at ali. An observation wortby of remark 



is, tbat tbe symptoms of plbubo-pnbuhonia, 
— ^wbicb continued tbrougbout in a yery sligbt 
degree, it is true, in tbe intervals of tbe pa- 
roxysms — disappeared completely, and in a 
yery sbort time, by tbe effect of tbe solpbate 
of quinine." 

Wbo are tbe persons most subject to inflam* 
matory disease of tbe cbest ? Medicai tbeorists 
answer, '* strong bealtby labourers, and people 
mucb exposed to tbe air." How tbese gentle- 
men deceive tbemselves I If I know anytbing 
at ali upon any subject, I know tbat tbe fiact 
in tbis case is just tbe reverse. Tbe subjects 
of cbest-disease in my experience bave been 
almost ali persons of a delicate babit, many of 
tbem confined to badly-ventilated rooms, and 
tbe greater number broken down by starva^ 
tion, blood*letting, or previòus disease. Some 
of you may bave beard of M. Louis of Paris, a 
pbysician wbo for many years bas made cbest- 
disease bis study. Speaking of bis eonsump- 
tive patients, wbo became tbe subjects of in- 
fiammatwy disease, be bas tbis observation : — 
'' As we bave already remarked in speaking of 
Pneumonia, tbe invasion of Pleurisy coincides 
in a large proportion of our patients witb tke 
period of extreme weakness and emaciation" — 
[Dr. Cowan's translation of Louis.] 

Now, wbat is tbe usual treatment of Pleu- 
risy and Pneumonia? Does it not almost 
entirely consist in blood-letting, starving, and 
purging — witb bbsters and mercury some- 
times? But wbat are tbe results? — ^reiapse 
or repetition of tbe paroxysm from time to 
time, — ^long illness, — weakness ever after, and 
deatb too often. Even in tbese cases of ex- 
treme emaciatiou, M. Louis applies le^bes! 
Contrast tbe case I bave just given you firom 
tbe Medicai Gazette, witb tbe case and treat- 
ment of an individual, wbose omnipotent 
power of setting a tbeatre in a roar may be 
still fresb in tbe recoUection of many of you — 
tbe celebrated Joe Grimaldi. The very name 
excites your smile I — ^but upon tbe occasion to 
wbicb I refer, tbe poor clown, instead of being 
in a vein to move your laugbter, very mucb 
wanted your sympatby. ''Monday, tbe 9th 
of October," says Mr. Cbarles Dickens, " was 
tbe day fixed for bis benefit, but on tbe pre- 
ceding Saturday, be was suddenly seized witb 
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sey^e illness, originating in a most diatressing 
impedimeDt in his breathing. Medicai assist- 
ance was immediately called in, and he was 
bled until nigh faintino. This slightly re- 
lieyed him, but shortly after he had a relapse, 
[retum of the paroxysmf) and foor weeks 
passed before he recoyered sufficiently to leave 
the house. There ia no doubt (continues 
Mr. Dickens) but that some radical change 
had occorred in his constitution ; for preyiouBly 
he had never been Tiaited with a single day^s 
illnessy while, after ita oocurrence, he never 
had a single day of perfect health/' If you 
reflect that medicai relief was immediately 
called in, you may be inclined, like myself, to 
ascríbe poor Giimaldi^s damaged constitution, 
not 80 much to the effect of the original dis- 
order, as to the sanguinary treatment adopted 
in his case. Whether or not he had the addi* 
tional medicai advantage of being starved at 
the same time, I do not know; but lest it 
might be inferred that his continued iUness 
was owing to the neglect of this very excellent 
part of ãfUipMogiêtic practice, I may just hint 
that there hare been such things tm inflamma- 
tion of the Inngs hrought on by stanration. 
Witness the Terdict of a coroner^s jury, in the 
case of a pauper, who died not long ago in 
the Whitechapel Workhouse. <' That the de- 
ceaaed died from infiammation of the Inngs, 
prodnced by ezposure and want,^' The verdict 
in question was only in accordance with the 
evidence of the surgeon of the workhouse. 

In acute disease of the chest — ^whether in- 
Tolving the pleura simply, the interstitial sub- 
stance of the lungs, or the nmcouê or muscular 
apparatus of their air-tubes, your first duty is 
to premise an emetic. So far írom acting 
exclusively on the stomach, medicines of this 
class have an influence prímarily cerebral^ and 
they therefore act powerfully upon eyery mem- 
ber and matter of the body. By emetics you 
may change the existing relations of the whole 
corpórea! atoms more rapidly and effectually 
than by any other agency of equal safety in 
the Matéria Medica. Eyery kind of chest- 
disease being a mere feature or developement 
of feyer, whateyer will relieve the latter wiU 
equally reheve the former. The value of 
emetics in the simpler forms of feyer, few will 



be sufficiently bold to deny ; and the quick- 
ness with which the same medicines can alter 
the state of an inflamed part may be actually 
êeen by their effects on the eye, in the inflam* 
matory affections of that organ. You haye 
only to try them in chest-disease to be satisfied 
of their inestimable yalue in cases of this Idnd. 
Instead, therefore, of taUdng of the temporary 
good you haye occasionally seen done by the 
lancet in inflammations of the chest, call to 
mind the many deaths you have witnessed 
where it had been most freely used, — ^to say 
nothing of the long illnesses which haye been 
the lot of such as haye escaped the united 
had e£fects of chest-disease and loss of blood. 
Whateyer salutary influence, as ãpreutUmeans 
of relirf, blood-letting may produce, it is in* 
finitely inferior to what you may obtain by 
emetics — a class of remedies which possess 
the additional adyantage of giying that relief, 
without depriying the patient of the material 
of healthy constitutional power. Their influ- 
ence, moreover, as a preventive against retum 
of the paroxysm is yery considerable ;* while 
blood-letting, so far as my ezperience goes, 
has only, on the contrary, appeared to render 
the patient more liable to a reeurrence. 

Lord Bacon tells us in his Works, that if 
disciples only knew their own strength, they 
would soon find out the weakness of their 
masters. What led him to this condusion? 
What but the fact that, with ali his ability, 
eyen he, Lord Bacon, had been duped by his 
teachers ? — and why did Des Cartes say, that 
no man could possibly pretend to the name 
of philosopher who had not at least once in 
his life doubted ali he had been preyiously 
taughtf He too had been hood-winked by 
his pretended masten in philosophy. Bnt 
y<m, perhaps, will sày ali this took place in 
old times — the world is quite changed since 
then ; professors are now the most enlightened 
and respectable men aliye ; they go to church, 
where they are ezamples of piety ; they neyer 
were/ound out in a lie ; are not subject to the 

* This ttatement, wfaen I únt pobliibed it, was 
denied by pfaysicUnt, but it htt been tiiice confirmed 
by Dr. Seymour of St. George't Hospital, who recently 
made some remarks upon tbe power of Emetics in 
» altering the Periodiciiy of Disease/' 
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pAaaio^s of other men ; have no motives of 
interest or ambition, — ^in fact, they are ali but 
angela. Now, I only wish you knew the 
manner in wbich most of these very respect- 
able persons get their chairs — the trícks, the 
party-work, the subserviency, meanness, and 
hypocrisy practiaed by them for that and other 
ends — ^and you would not so tamely sabmit 
your jndgment to their theoretic dreams and 
delusions. Young men, he mbn, — and instead 
of taking for gospel the incoherent and incon- 
sistent doctrines of the fallible puppets whom 
ifkterest or intrigne has stuck np in Academie 
Halls, — «tse your own eyes, and exercise your 
fsmxk reason I Here, then, I give you a test 
by whieh you may know the best practice in 
ittâanmiatory diseases of the chest — ^a test that 
Mnnot possibly deceive you. Take a certain 
■nmber of pleuritic and pneumonic patients — 
bleed, bliater, and physic these after the most 
OithodoK ifeshion ; so that you shall not be 
abb to tell, whether the continued disease be 
tba fiffeot of the primary cause, or the heroie 
meantres by which your patients haye been 
tPomed during their illness. Take another 
•qual number similarly afiãicted, and treat 
thetn chrono-thermally, — that is to say, pre- 
fliise an emetic, and when, by means of this, 
yoa. have obtained a remission of the symp- 
tams, endeavour to prolong such period of 
imknmity, by quinine, opium, or hydrocyanic 
atid';iaQd then compare the results of both 
ibodes of practice. If you do not find an im- 
mense aaving of suffering and mortaUty by 
tfaalatterxBode of treatment, I wUl consent to 
be rBtJgma.<mied by you as an impostor and 
dotei ve>*^at cheat — a quack — a person, in a 
notd^ who vould rather teach error than vin- 
dicate traithi. Remember, however, before you 
begin» tfaaA the Chrono-Thermal System pro- 
feíMs, as its. chief feature of superiority over 
every other, to make shart work with disease, 
— a circumatatice not likely to recommend it 
te tíiooe whose emolument, from the manner 
iHf whích ihings are now ordered, arises prin- 
cipally from hmg sickness and much physic ! 

il am oftôn adced how I treat EnteritU, — 
Ibflammatlon of the Bowels, — without the 
lancet? Before I gire my answer, I generally 
aal&^^an medicai men boast of any particular 



success from depletion in this disease? If bo, 
why have they been always so solicitous to get 
the system under the influence of calomel, — or 
why do they prescríbe Turpentine in its treat- 
ment? Is it not because the nature of the 
relief afforded by the lancet has either been 
temporary or delusive ; or, what I have myaeiyf 
found it to be, absolutely hurtful ia the majo- 
rity of cases ? *' The symptoms of Enterítis," 
says Dr. Parr, *'are a shiverin^, with an 
uneasiness in the bowels, soon increaaiDg to 
a violent pain, — occasionally at first remittinç, 
but soon becoming continuai. Generally, the 
whole abdómen is affected at the same time 
with spasmodic pains, which extend to the 
loins, apparently owing to flatulency. The 
pulse is small, frequent, generally soft, but 
sometimes hard, and at last irregular and 
intermittent — the extremities are cold — ^thc 
strength sinks rapidly ." " Perhaps,'' he adda, 
''bleeding is more êeldom necesêary in thia 
disease than in any other inflammation; for 
it rapidly tends to mortification, and should it 
not at once relieve, it soon proves fatal.^' In 
a letter which I received from Staff-Surgeon 
Hume, he says : *' I am satisfied that Pneu- 
monia and Enterítis, diseases which are at 
present the bugbears of the faculty, are in- 
debted for their chief existence to the remedies 
employed in ordinary ailments, namely, bleed- 
ing and unnecessary purging. I never saw a 
case of either, (and I have seen many) of which 
the subject had not been the inmate of an 
hospital previously, where he had undergone 
the usual ' antiphlogistic regimen,' — or had 
been otherwise debihtated, as in the case of 
long residence in a warm climate.'' Now, 
Gentlemen, this is the language of an experí- 
enced Medicai OflScer of the Army, one who, 
having no interested end to serve, and who 
would not take private practice if oflered to 
him, is at least as worthy of belief as those 
whose daily bread depends upon the extent 
and duratwn of disease around them. My 
own practice in Enteritis I will illustrate by a 
case. I was one evening requested to see a 
person very ill : I found him with severe pain 
of abdómen, which would not brook the touch, 
furred tongue, hard pulse, and hot skin ^ he 
told me he had shivered repeatedly, that the 
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pain was at íirst intermiiteni, but at last 
constant. He had been seen in the morning 
by a gentleman, who had ordered him Tur- 
penti e and Calomel — a proof that he also 
considered the case as one of inâammation of 
the bowels. The patient having obtained no 
relief, I was called in. I gave him an emetic, 
and in about twenty minutes I again saw him. 
T:\e vomit had acted powerfully, and with such 
relief that he could then turn himself in bed 
with ease, which he could not before do. I 
then prescribed prussic acid and quinine. In 
a few days he was as well as eyer. Instead 
of bringing theoretic objections to this method 
of treating inf ammation of the bowels, let 
practitioners only put it to the proof. Is it 
possible that they can be less successful with 
the new practice than with the old^ under 
which, when they save a patient in this disease, 
they are fain to boast of it as a wonder ! 

I shall now enter at some length upon the 
«ubject of 

Blood-Lbtting. 

While with one class of practitioners» Medi- 
cine is reduced to the mere art of purgation> 
with another class it consists in the systematic 
abstraction of blood; everymeansbeingresorted 
to in the mode of doing this, from venesection, 
arteriotomy, and cupping, to the basest appli- 
cation of the leech. In the remarks, Gentle- 
men, which I am now about to make on the 
subject, instead of discussing the preferable 
xnode of taking blood away, I shaU bring before 
you some facts and arguments that may con- 
Yince you of the perfect possibility of dispens- 
ing with the practice altogether. 

" The imputation of novelty," says Locke, 
**is a terrible charge amongst those whojudge 
of men's heads as they do of their perukes, by 
the fashion — and can allow none to be right 
but the received doctrine." Yet, in the words 
of the same acute writer : — " An error is not 
the better for being common, nor truth the 
worse for having lain neglected ; and if it were 
put to the vote anywhere in the world, I 
doubt as things are managed, whether Truth 
would have the majority; at least while the 
authority of men, and not the ezamination of 



thiagB must be its meaaureJ 
spirit» Lord Byron asks : 



In the 



^ W]i8t from this barren being do we reap ? 
Our sensos narrow, and our reason frail, 
Life short, and tbuth a gem that loves the deep, 
And ali things weighed in Cuttom*» fdsest scale. 
Opinion an omnipotence— whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darknjest— antil light 
And wrong are aeddents— and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright. 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too 
mach light r 



The operation of Blood-letting it so 
ciated, in the minds of most men^ with the 
practice of physic, that when a very aenaible 
German physician, some time ago, petitioned 
the King of Prússia to make the employment 
of the lancet penal, he was kughed at from one 
end of Europe to the other. This you will 
not wonder at if you consider that the multi- 
tude always think "whatever is is right;" but 
a little reflection will teach you that there 
must have been a period in the world*shÍ8tory 
when the lancet was unknown as a remedy ; — 
and that many centuries necessarily elapsed 
before it could even be imagined that loss 
of blood might alleviate or cure disease. Na- 
tions, nevertheless^ grew and prospered. To 
what daring innovator the practice of phyaic 
owes the Curse of the lancet, the annals of the 
art leave us in ignorance ; but this we know, 
that its introduction could only have been dur- 
ing tke infancy of Medicine, when remediai 
means were yet .few, and the mode of action 
of remedies totally unknown. It waa the in- 
vention of an unenlightened, — ^posaibly, a san- 
guinary age ; and its continued use says but 
little for the after-discoveries of ages» or for 
the boasted progress of medicai science. 

It was once a question whether or not the 
blood be cUive, That question is now defi- 
nitely settled. John Hunter, to the conviction 
of everybody, proved that the Blood lives ; — 
and every drop that artifícially leaves the 
system is admitted, even by those who take it 
away, to be a drop of life. He who loses a pint 
of blood loses a pint of his life. Of what ia 
the body composed ? Is it not of Blood, and 
Blood only ? What fiUs up the excavation of 
an ulcer or an abscesa ? What reproduces the 

F 
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bone of the leg or thigh, after it has been 
thrown off dead^ ia nearly ali iU length? 
-what but the living Blood, under the vito- 
electrical influence of the Brain and Nerves I 
How does the siaughtered animal dieí Of 
loss of blood solely. Is not the blood, then, 
in the impressÍTe language of Scripture, " the 
life of the flesh?'' How remarkable, that 
while the value of the blood to the animal 
economy should be thus so distinctly and 
emphatically acknowledged, Blood-letting is 
not even once alluded to, among the various 
modes of Cure mentioned in the sacred vo- 
lume. We have "balms," "balsams," "baths," 
"charms/* "physic," — "poultices," even, — 
but loss of blood, never ! Had it been prac- 
tised by the Jews, why this omission ? Will 
the men who now so lavishly pour out the 
Blood, dispute its importance in the animal 
economy T — ^will they deny that it forms the 
basis of the solids ? — that when the body has 
been wasted by long disease, it is by the Blood 
only it can recover its healthy volnme and 
appearanee í Has not nature done every 
thing to preserve :to animais of every kind, 

'^The electric Blood with vMch their arteríes run ?" 

BriLoiir. 

fííkb lias ^pro^ded it with strong resilient 

vesscils — tvessels which alip from the toudi, 

and never permit their contenta to escape» 

ètúept where tbeir ^coats have been injured by 

' Aòddent or disease.. Misguided by theory, 

man, presivnptoous man» has dared to divide 

* what Ood, as a f)art of creation, united ; — 

^ Co open vhat the Eternal, in the wisdom of 

"tis Dtóniscience, made entire ! See, then, 

' what an extreme m^aaure this is ! It is on 

^ the very face of it a most unnatural proceed- 

íng. Xet what proceedisg so common, or 

'hhtit so readily submitted to, under the in- 

Huence of anthority and custom ? If, in the 

language of the Chemist Liebig, the blood be 

indeed *' the bum of all thb oroans that are 

beitíg formed," how can you withdraw it from 

one organ without depriving every other of 

the material of its healthy state ? Yet enter 

the crowded hospitais of England — of Europe 

^— and see how mercilessly the lancet, the 

Jeech, and the cupping-glass, are employed in 



the diseases of the poor. Look at the paJe 
and ghastly faces of the inmates. Wliat a 
contrast to the eager pupils and attendants 
thronging aronnd their beds — thoae attendants 
with bandage and baain, ready at a momenfs 
notice to take from the poor creatarea what- 
ever quantity of lifeMood, solemn Pedantry 
may prescríbe as the infalUble means of reliev- 
ing their sufferings ! Do that, I say, and re- 
imin, if you can» from exdaiming with Bulwer, 
''when Poverty is sick, the doctors mangle 
it I " What are the canses of the disorders of 
this dass of people ? In th£ majority of cases, 
defective food, and impure air. By these has 
their blood been deteriorated — and for what 
does the (so termed) man of science abstract 
it ? To màke room for better ? No ! — ^goaded 
on by the twin-goblins» '* congestion" and 
" inflammation/' to deteríorate it stiU further 
by starvation and confinement^ Gentlemen» 
these terms play in physic much the same 
thing as others, equally senselessly misused» 
play in the common affairs of the world — 

ReUgion, Freedom, Vengeaace, whai yoa wi]]« 
A word's enoQgh to raise mankind to K2^ — 
Some piíWy-pbrase by cunmnç caught and tinread, 
That ouiLT may reign, and wolvss and worms be fed ! 

Btrok. 

The first resource of the sui^eon is the lancet 
— the first thing be thinks of when called to 
an accident is how he can most quickly open 
the flood-gates of the heart, to pour out the 
stream of an already enfeebled existence. Does 
a man fali from bis horse or a height, is he 
not instantly bled ? — has he been stunned by 
a blow, is not the lancet in requisition ? — Nay« 
has an individual fainted from over-ezertion 
or exhaustion, is it not a case of fit — and 
what so proper as venesection ! 

You cannot have forgotten the fate of Mali- 
bran — the inimitable Malibran — she who so 
often, by her varíed and admirable perform- 
ances, moved you to tears and smiles by turns. 
She was playing her part upon the stage — she 
entered into it with her whole soul, riveting 
the audience to the spot by the very intensity 
of her acting. Just as she had taxed the 
powers of her too delicate frame to the utter- 
most — at the very moment she was about to 
be rewarded with a siuraltaneous burst of 
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acdamatioQ, she fainted and fell— fell irom 
yery weakness. Instantly a medicai man leapt 
Qpon the stage, — to administer a cordial ? No 
— to bleed her ! — to bleed a weak, worn, and 
exhauBted woman ! And the result 7 — she never 
rallied from that unfortunate hour. Bot, 
Gentlemen, Malibran was not the only intel- 
lectual person of the thousands and tens of 
thonsands who have prematurely perished by 
the lancet. — Byron and Scott — those master- 
spirits of their age — those great men who, 
like Aríofltò and Shakspeare, not only excited 
the admiration of cotemporary miUions, bnt 
whoBe geniuB mnst continue, for generations 
yet unborn, to delight the land that produced 
thera — they, too, fell Yictims to the lancet — 
they, too, were destroyed by hands which, 
however friendly and well-intentioned» most 
nndoubtedly dealt them their death-blowa. Is 
not this a subject for deep reflection? To 
the cases of these great men we shall recar in 
the course of this lectore ; but for the present, 
we must turn to other matters — to events that 
haye just passed before onr eyes. The afhir 
of Newport, in Wales, is still the topic of the 
hour. You must therefore remember it to its 
minatest detail — the attack by the rioters 
upon the town — the gallant and successful 
stand made by Captain Gray and bis little 
detachment of the 45th regiment-^the prí- 
soners captured, and the investigation which 
afterwards took place. In the course of that 
inquiry, a prisoner, when under examination, 
fainted, — ^What was done with him ? — he was 
carried out of court and immediately blbdI 
On his return, the newspapers tell us, an ez- 
traordinary change had come over his coun- 
tenance. From being a man of robnst 
appearance, he had become so wan and hag- 
gard, so altered in every lineament, the specta- 
tors could scarcely recognise him as the same 
prisoner. Yet, strange to say, not one of the 
many journals that reported this case, intro- 
diiced a single word in condemnation of the 
utterly uncalled-for measure, which brought 
the man to such a state ; — so much has Custam 
blunted the sense of the public to this the 
most dangerous of ali medicai appliances I 

Gentlemen, a coroner's iuquest was held 
upon a person who died suddenly. I shall 



read to you what followed from the Times 
newspaper of the 20th December, 1839, snp- 
pressing, for obvious reasons^ the name of 

the witnes». " Mr. , surgeon, stated 

that he was called upon to attend deceased» 
and found him at the point of death. He 
attempted to bched him, but ineffectually, and 
in less than a minute from witness's arriyal» 
deceased expired. Witness not being able to 
give any opinion as to the cause of death from 
the symptoms that then exhibited themselves, 
he afterwards, with the assistance of Dr. Ridge, 
37, Cayendish Square, made a post-morfem 
examination, and found that a large cavity 
attached to the large yessel of the heart, con- 
taining blood, had burst, and that that was 
the cause of death." So that while the man 
was actually dying of inanition from internai 
bleeding, the surgeon, utterly ignorant, accord* 
ing to his own confession, of the nature of the 
symptoms, deliberately proceeded to open a 
vein 1 How happens it that the lancet should 
be so invariably the first resort of Ignorancs 7 

In e? ery case of êtun or faint, the employ- 
ment of this instrument must be a superadded 
injury; — ^in ali, there is a posltiye enfechle- 
ment of the whole frame» evidenced by the 
cold surface and weak or imperceptible pulse ; 
there is an exhaustion, which loss of blood, so 
far from relieving, too often converts into, a 
state of utter and hopeless prostration. True, 
men recover though treated in this manner ; 
but these are not Cures, — they are Escapes / 

How few the diseasè? which loss of bliQQd 
may not of itself produce I If it cannot cau^ 
the eruptions of small-pox, nor the glandu]^ 
swellings of plague, it has given rise to dis- 
orders more frequently and more immediately 
fatal than either. What think you of cholera 
asphyxia — ^Asiatic cholera 7 Gentlemen^ the 
symptoms of that disease are the identiqal 
symptoms of a person bleeding shwiy away 
from life! The vomiting, the cramps, the 
sighing, the long gasp for breath — the leaden 
and liyid countenance which the painter gives 
to the dying in his battle-pieces — these are 
equally the symptoms of cholera and loss of 
blood I Among the numerous diseases which 
it can produce, Darwin says — ** a paroxysm of 
ffout is liable to recur on bleeding.*' — John 
F 2 
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HunCer mentions *Mock-jair and dropey," 
among its injorioas efíect», — ^Travers, " blind- 
ncss/^and *'pal8y/'— Marshall Hall, "mania," 
-^Blundell, ** dysentcry," — ^BroosMÚs, "fbvir 
and convulsiona ! " ** When an animal loses 
a constderable quantity of blood," says John 
Hunter, '* the heart increases in its frequency 
of strokes, as also in its violenee." Yet these 
are the indications for which professors tell 
yòtt to Ueed ! Yoa mnst bleed in every in- 
flafmtnation, they tell you. Yet is not inflam- 
lilfttion a daily efeet of loss of blood 7 Ma- 
gthèk mentions ** pneumonia" as haying been 
p^odaced by it, — completely confirming the 
evidence of Dr. Hame upon that point. He 
Aitthertelk ns that he has witnessed among 
its ^Ebcts "the entire train oi what people are 
pleated to call injíammatofy phenomena ; and 
mark/* he says, "the extraordinary fact, that 
this inflammation will hare been prodaced by 
the tery agent which ia daily nsed to combat 
^tf What a long dream of false secority 
have mankind been dreaming ! — they have 
laid themsekes down on the laps of their 
^medicai mentors, — they have slept a long 
'flileep ;*— while these, like the fabled yampire 
of the poets, takáng advAntage of a dark night 
of barbarísm and ignoranee, have thought it 
no ain to rob them of their life*8 blood during 
the profbnndness of their slnmber ! 

Gentlemen, the long ^ver of the severest 
ague, the bnming fever, the fatal lock-jaw, 
the TomitÍDg, cramps, and asphyxia of cholera, 
the apasm of asthma and epilepsy, the pains 
of rheumatism, the palpitating and tumnltuoas 
heart, the most settled melancholy and mad- 
hess, dysentery, consumption, every species 
of palsy, the /aint that became death, these — 
ali these — have I traced to loss of blood ! 
€oald arsénio, could pmssic acid, in their 
deadliest and most concentrated doses, do 
more ? Yet I have heard men object to use 
the minntest portions of these agents, medi- 
cínally, — men vrho vrould open a vein, and let 
the life-blood flow until the patient fell like 
an ox for the slaughter, death-like, and ali 
bat dead, upon the lloorl Do these practition- 
ers know the natnre of the terrible power they 
thus feariessly call to their aid ? Can they 
explain its manner of action, even in those 



cases where they have snpposed it to be bexie 
ficial? The only information I have been 
able to extract from them upon this point, has 
been utterly vague and valueless. Their rca- 
soning, if it coold be ealled reasoning, has 
been basèd on a dread of " inflammatioQ *' or 
" congestion." From the manner in which 
they discuss the subject, you might believe 
there was no remedy for either but the lancet, 
Ask them why they bleed in ague — ^in syncope 
— ^in exhaustion or collapse f — they t^ you it 
is to relieve congestion. After a ston or fali 7 
it is to preveut inflammation. Bleeding, in 
ali my experienoe, I have already stated to 
you, never either relieved the one, or prevented 
the otheri Oentlemen, did you never see 
inflammation of a vein aftbr bleeding — ^in- 
flammation caused by the very act ? I have 
known sneh inflammation end fataUy, Did 
you never know the wounds made by leech- 
bites become inflamed, aftsr these reptiles 
had exhaasted the blood of the part to which 
they were applied 7 And how carne that 
about? Simply because, however perfectly 
you exhaust any part of its blood, you do not 
thereby prevent that part from being again 
fílled with it — or rather, you make it more 
liable to be so, by toeahening the coats of the 
eontaming vessels I Hundreds, thousands have 
recovered from every kind of disease, who 
never were bled in any manner ; and many, 
too many have died, for whom the operation, 
in ali its mode9, had been most scientifically 
practised ! Have I not proved that every 
remediai agent possesses but one kind of in- 
fluence, — namely, the power of changing Tem- 
perature 7 Let the schoolman show me that 
the lancet possesses any snperiority in this re- 
spect — any specific influence more advantage- 
OUB than other less questionable measores ; 
and I shall be the last to repudiate its aid in 
the practice of my profession. The beneficiai 
influence of blood*]ettiug, where it has been 
beneficiai in disease, relates solely to Teraper- 
ature. To this complexiou it comes at last, 
and to nothing more — the equalisation and 
moderation of Temperature. In the cougestive 
and non-congestive stages of fever — the cold 
— the hot — the sweating — the lancet has had 
its advocates. Blood-letting, under each of 
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tbese circumstances, has cbanged the existing 
Temperature. Why, then, abject to its use ? 
For this best of reasons, tbat we bare remedies 
^ithout number^ possessing eacb an inflnence 
equally rapid, and an agency eqaaUy curative, 
witbout being, like blood-kttíng, attended 
witb tbe insnperable disadyantage of abstract- 
ing tbe material of beakby organisation. I 
deny not its power as a remedy, in oertain 
cases ; bnt I qnestion its claim to precedence, 
even in tbese. Out of upwards of twblv» 
THousAND CA8BS of diseasc tbat bave, witbin 
tbe last few yearsj.been under my treatment, 
I bave not been compelled to use it once. 
Besorted to, under tbe most favourable cir- 
cumstances, its success is anytbing but sure, 
and its faihire involves eonsequences wbicb 
tbe untoward administration of otber means 
may not so certainly produce. Have we not 
seen tbat ali diseases bave remissions, and 
exacerbations — ^tbat mania, astbma, apoplexy, 
and inâammation, are ali remittent disorders I 
Prom tbe agony or intensity of eacb of tbese 
developements of fever, you may obtain a tem- 
porary relief by tbe use of tbe lancet; but 
wbat bas it availed in averting tbe recurrence 
of tbe paroxysm ? How often do you find tbe 
patient you bave bled in tbe morning, ere 
nigbt "witb erery symptom in aggravation! 
Again you resort to bleeding, but tbe relief is 
as transitory as before. True, you may repeat 
tbe operation, and re-repeat it, until you bleed 
botb tbe blood and tbe life away. Yene- 
section, tbeu, in some cases, may be a tempo- 
rairy, tbougb too often a delusive, relief. Tbe 
ffeneral result is depression of vital energy, 
iritb diminution of corporeal force ! 

Dr. Soutbwood Smitb, pbysician to the 
London Fever Hospital, pnblisbed a book pur- 
posely to sbow tbe advantages of bleeding in 
Fever. One of bis cases is so curiously 
ILLU8TRATIV1S of bis positiou, I sball take tbe 
liberty of transcríbing it from tbe Medicai 
Gazette, witb a running commentary by the 
Editor of tbat períodical : — " Tbe case of 
Dr. Bill demanda our most seríous attention, 
and deserves that of our readers. It is ad- 
duced as an example of severe cerebral affec- 
tioD, in wbicb cases, Dr. S. affirms, * tbe bleed- 
ing must be large and early as it is copious.' 



*I saw bim,' says Dr. Smitb, * before tbere 
was any pain in tbe bead, or even in tbe baok, 
wbile he was yet anlyfeehU and chilly. Th» 
aspect of bis countenance, the state of bis 
pulse, wbicb was slow and tabouring, and tbe 
answer be returned to two or tbree questicmekp 
satisfied me of tbe inordinate, I may say, tbe 
ferodous attack tbat was at hand. — p. $S^/ • 

** Wbatever may be tbe opinicm of our read- 
ers, as to tbe above signs indicatin^ a feroeioua 
cerebral attack, tbey will one and ali agree witb 
us, tbat tbe ferocious attack was met wilj& a 
ferocions treatment ; for an emetic was ^en 
witbout delay, and * bkod was taken fro»i tbe 
arm^ to tbe extent of iweniy ouhee$J This 
blood was not inftamed. Severe pains ia tbe 
limbs and loins, and intense pain ia tbebHu^ 
carne on during tbe nigbt — ^and eariy In the 
moniing, blood was again drawn to tho extent 
of sixteen ounceê, * witb great diminutioni but 
not entire removal of tbe pain.* Towards the 
afternoon, be was ayain bled to sixteen ooncea. 
'Tbe pain was now quite gone — thd blood 
from botb tbese bleedings intensely in^íamed^* 
[Inflamed, according to Dr. Smitb*B notiona-^ 
but mark, in bis own words — ^the first Uood 
drawn was ' not inflamed.' Were the lano^t 
a preventive of inflammation, how carne the 
blood to be inflamed ArTSR so many bleed- 
ings?] 

** During tbe nigbt tbe pain returned, and 
in tbe morning, notwitbstanding tbe eyes were 
duU, and beginning to be suflfuaed, tlie &ce 
blancbed, (no wonder!) and tbe pulse slow 
and intermittent, and weak, iwelpe leeçhes 
were applied to the temples — and as these 4id 
not entirely remove the pain, more blogd» to 
tbe extent of sixteen ounces, was taken by 
cupping. Tbe operation afforded great relief 
— ^but tbe foUowing morning, tbe pain re^ 
tumed, and again was blood abatraeted to 
sixteen ounces. 'Immediate relief foUowed 
this second operation ; but, un/ortunaíely, the 
pain returned witb great violence, towards 
evening ; and it was now impossible to çarry 
tbe bleeding any furtber.' Typhoid symptoms 
now began to show tbemselves 3 ' tbe fur ou 
the tongue was becoming bcown, and tbçre 
was already sligbt tremor in tbe hands.' Wbat 
was to be done ? Ice, and evaporating lotions 
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went of no avail ; — ^but bappily for Dr. Dill, 
the affiifiion of cold water on the head, ' the 
cdd dash,' was thougbt of and employed — 
and tfais being effectually applied, tbe relief 
was * instantaneous and most complete.' So 
tbat tbis case, annonnced as a severe cerebral 
aifection, and treated^ in anticipation, by co- 
piou» blood-letting, bbforb there was anypain 
Í3% the head, while the patient w<ís yet only 
feéble and chilly, -whicb grew worse and worse 
as the blood-letting was repeated, untilj after 
tbe abstraction of ninety ounceê of blood^ tbe 
patient bad become in a ' state of intense suffer- 
ing,' and * imminent danger/ and was relieved 
at last by tbe cold dasb — tbis case, we say, is 
brougbt forward as a specimen of tbe extent 
to wbicb copious blood-letting may sometimes 
be RBQuiRBo ! I Most sincerely do we con- 
gvatnkte Dr. Dill on bis escape, not from a 
dangerous disease, bat from a danobrous rb- 
ifX^DT." — Medicai Gazette. 

Wbat could more completely exemplify the 
nMer inefficiency of blood-letting, in almost 
aii its forms, eitber as a certain remedy, or a 
preventive of Fever ? — ^Yet such is tbe force of 
Gfistom, prejudice» education, that tbis case, — 
and I bave no doubt> thousands like it, — so 
far from opening the eyes of the physician to 
the London Fever Hospital, only served to 
confírm him in bis error. He had bis methodus 
medendif and be pursned it ; and notwithstand- 
íng the total failore of his yaunted remedy, he 
gives the case at length, as a perfect specimen 
of the most perfect ^pncúce — Mark the result 
of that practice! — but for the "cold dasb/' 
the patient must have perisbed. It is eyen 
now a question whether be ever recovered from 
those repeated blood-lettings, — fc»r be died not 
many months after. Happy would it have 
^en far mankind, that we had never heard of a 
««•Pathological School," — happier for Dr. Dill; 
fbr to that school and its pervading error of 
impnting effeet for cause, — of arguing from 
the end as if it were the beginning, — may we 
fidrly attribute ali tbis sanguinary practice. 

Lord Byron calléd medicine '' the destruct- 
iVB art of healing." How truly it proved to 
be 80 in his own person, you shall see, when 
I give you the details of his last iUness : — «« Of 
ali his prejodices," says Mr. Moore, *'he 



declared the strongest was that against Bleed- 
ing. His mother had obtained from him a 
promise, never to consent to be bled ; and, 
wbatever argument might be produced, his 
aversion, he said, was stronger tban reason. 
'Besides, is it not,' he asked, 'asserted by 
Dr. Keid, in his Essays, that less slaugbter is 
effected by the lance, than the lancet — that 
minute instrument of mighty mischief !' On 
Mr. Millengen observing that tbis remark 
related to the treatment of nervous, but not of 
inflammatory cemplaints, he rejoined, in an 
angry tone, ' Who is nervous if I am not ? — and 
do not those other words of his, (Dr. Reid's) 
apply to my case, where he says, that drawing 
blood from a nervous patient, is like loosening 
the cords of a musical instrument, whose tones 
already fail for want of sufficient tension ! 
Even before tbis illness, you yourself know 
how weak and irritable I had become; and 
bleeding, by increasing tbis state, will in- 
evitably kill me. Do with me wbat else you 
like, but bleed me you shall not, I have had 
several inflammatory fevers in my life, and at 
an age when more robust and plethoric ; yet 
I ffot through them without bleeding. Tbis 
time, also, will I take my chance.'" After 
much reasoning, and repeated entreaties, 
Mr. Millengen at length succeeded in obtaining 
from him a promise, that should he feel bis 
fever increase at night, he would allow 
Dr. Bruno to bleed him. *' On revisiting the 
patient early next morning, Mr. Millengen 
leamed from him, that having passed, as be 
thougbt, on the whole, a better night, he had 
not oonsidered it necessary to ask Dr. Bruno 
to bleed him. Wbat followed, I shall, in 
justice to Mr. Millengen, give in his own 
words : — " I thougbt it my duty now to put 
aside ali consideration of his feelings, and to 
declare solemnly to him how deeply I lameoted 
to see him trifle thus with bis life, and show 
so little resolution. His pertinacious refusal 
had already, I said, caused much precious time 
to be lost;— but few hours of hope now 
remained, and, unless he submitted imme- 
diatcly to be bled, we could not answer for the 
coDsequences. It was true, he cared not for 
life, but who could assure him, that unless he 
changed his resolution» the uncontroUed 
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disease migbt not operate such disorganisation n 
in bis system, as utterly and for ever to 
deprÍTe him of reaaon ! I bad now bit at last 
on tbe sensible chord ; and partly annoyed by 
onr importnnities, partly persuaded, be cast at 
us botb tbe fiercest glance of vexation, and 
tbrowing ont bis arm, said, in tbe angriest j 
tone, 'Tbere you are, I see, a d — d set of 
butcbers, — take away as mucb blood as you 
like, but bave done witb it!* We seized tbe 
moment, (adds Mr. Millengen,) and drew 
about twenty ounces. On coagulation, tbe 
blood presented a strong buffj^ coat ; yet tbe 
relief obtained did not correspond to tbe bopes 
we bad formed; and during tbe nigbt tbe 
fever became stronobr than it had bbbn 
HiTHBRTo, tbe restlessness and agitation iu- 
creased, and tbe patient spoke seyeral times in 
an incoberent manner.'" Surely tbis -was 
suificient to convince tbe most scbool-bonnd 
of tbe worse tban inoperative natare of tbe 
measure. Far frora it. "On tbe following 
morning, tbe 17tb April, tbe bleeding was 
repeated ttoice, and it was tbougbt rigbt ako 
to apply blisters to tbe soles of bis feet!" 
Well migbt Mr. Moore exclaim, '* It is painfal 
to dwell on sucb details." For our present 
. purpose, it will be sufficient to state, tbat 
àltbougb tbe ** rbenmatic symptoms bad been 
completely removed," it was at tbe ezpence of 
tbe patienfs life ; bis deatb took place upon 
tbe 19tb, tbat is, three days after be yíMfirst 
bled. — \Moore*9 Life of Byron,'] Now I ask 
you, wbat migbt bave been tbe termination of 
tbis case, bad an emetic been substituted for 
tbe lancet, and bad tbe remission been pio- 
longed by qidnine, opium, or arsenic! I 
Bolemnly believe Lord Byron would be alive at 
tbis moment ; nay, not only is it posâbie, but 
probable, tbat a snccessful result migbt bave 
ensned, witbout any treatment at ali. Wben 
describing tbe efifects of a former fever, Lord 
Byron himself says : " After a week of balf 
deliriam, buming skin, tbirst, bot beadacbe, 
borrible pulsation, and no sleep, by tbe bless- 
ings of barley-water, and refusing to see my 
physician, I recovered." Facts like tbese are 
indeed stubborn tbings ! 

I bave preferred to give tbese two instanees 
of wbat I conceive to be decided malpraotice. 



to any of tbe numerous cases wbicb bave come 
nnder my own observation, as tbe first-nomed 
gentleman was well known to many of tbe 
medicai profession, wbile tbe death-sceue of tbe 
noble poet will arrest tbe attention of ali wbo 
take an interest in bis geniiís. 

In tbe generality of cases of disease, Gen<- 
tlemen, it matters little wbat may bave been tbe 
primary Cause, Tbe disease or efiect» under 
every circumstance, not only involves change 
of temperature, but prodaces more or lesa in« 
terruption to tbe two vital processes, Diffesiwn 
and Respiration. In otber words, it impedes 
sANouiFioATioN, or tbe necessaryreprodacticai 
of tbat livinff fluid, wbicb tbrougbont ali the 
cbanges of life is constantly maintaining expeo^ 
diture. Tbis being in tbe nature of tbings one 
of tbe first effeets of disorder, let us beware how 
we employ a remedy, wbicb, tf it sueceed noi in 
restoring healthy tewperature^ must inevitabljr 
basten tbe fatal catastropbe — or, in defauk of 
tbat, produce tbose low cbronic f^vera, wbidi, 
under tbe names of dyspepsia, bypodiondria» 
bysteria, mania, &c. tbe best devised means 
too often fail to alleviate, far less to cure. WUb 
tbe free admission, tben, tbat tbe lanoet is 
capable of giving temporary relief to local fuJr 
ness of blood, and to some of tbe attendant 
symptoms, I reject it generally, upon tbis sim- 
pie and rational ground, tbat it cannot prevent 
sucb fnlness from returning — ^wbile it reqoirea 
no gbost from tbe grave to tell us tbat its inâu* 
ence upon tbe general constitution most, in every 
sucb case, be prejudicial. If tbe sourceof « maa'i} 
income is suddenly cut off, and be still c(H»tinuô 
to spend as before, surely bis capital musl^ 
as a matter of course, diminisb.-^Bewace lb#n^ 
bow, nnder tbe exact same circumstascea of 
body, you allow a doctor to take away tbe titUe 
capital of blood you possess wben disease com»» 
upon you, — ^remember tbere is tben no inep^e 
— ali is expenditure. And I care not wbeth^ 
you take inflammation of any oonsiderable ixh 
temal oi^an, — tbe Brain, liver, or Heart» for 
example,^-or of any externai part, sucb as the 
knee or ankle-joint — ^witb tbe lancet, you ean 
seldom ever do more tban give a delusive re- 
lief, at tbe expense of tbe powers of tbe consti- 
tution. Tbe man of routine, wbo has not beard 
my previous lectures, giving up F^vei;; pçrhaps. 
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and a few other disordera, which tlie occasional 
obstinacy of a refractory paticnt, contrary to 
'^received doctrine/' has taugfat bim may yidd 
to other means than Uood-letting — ^will ask me 
what I should do witbout the kneet in Apo- 
plezy ? Here the patient having no will of his 
own, and the prejudioes of his fríends being ali 
in favour of blood-letting, the school-bound 
member of the profession haa seldom an oppor- 
tunity of opening his eye». Mine were opened 
by observing the want o/suecess attending the 
sanguinary treatment; in other words, the 
number of deaths that took place, either in con- 
seqnence, or in apite of it. Was not that a 
reason for change of praetice ? Having in my 
Military Hospital no prejudiee to combat ; and 
observing the flushed and hot state of the pa- 
tienfs forehead and face, I determined to try 
the cold dash. The result vras beyond my 
best expectations. The first patient was laid 
oat ali his length, and cold water poured on his 
head, from a height. After a few ablutions» 
he staggered to his feet, stared wildly round 
hhn, then walked to the hospital, where an 
aperient completed his cure. While in the 
army, I had a sufficiently extensive field for 
myexperiments; and I seldom afterwards lost 
an apoplectie patient. 

But, Gentlemen, since I embarked in pri- 
vate praetice, I have improved npon my Army 
plan. With the aperient given affcer the cold 
dash, I have generally eombined qainine or 
arsenic — and I have also, upon some occasions, 
at once prescribed hydrocyanic acid without 
any aperient at fdl. This praetice I have 
fonnd highly snccess^. That Quinine may 
prevent the apoplectie fit, I have proved to 
you, by the case given by Dr, Oraves. The 
valae of Arsenic in Apoplexy has also been 
acknowledged, by members of the profession ; 
but whether they have been acquainted with 
the trae principie of its mode of action, in such 
cases, is another thing. Dr. A. T. Thomson 
recommends it '^in threatened apoplexy, after 
Cuppinga and Purginge, when the strength is 
diminUheã and the complexion pale ;" — that 
is, you must first break down the whole frame 
by depletion— you must still further weaken 
the already weak vessels of the brain, before 
you take measures to give their coats the 



degree of strength and stábility necessary to 
their healthy containing power ! Upon what 
principie would yoii, Gentlemen, prescribe 
arsenic in threatened Apoplexy ? Surely upoa 
the same principie that you would prescribe it 
during the remission in ague — to prolong the 
period of immunity — to avert the paroxysm. 
Loi^ after the Peruvian Bark came into 
fashion for the cure of Ague, practitioners still 
continued to ireat that distemper^ in the first 
instance, by depletion, till the complexion 
became pale. Do they treat it so now? — 
No ! — ^Why, then, do they go on from day to 
day, bleeding in threatened Ap(.plexy ? In the 
case given by Dr. Graves, depletion, — repeated 
depletion, did not prevent the recurrence of 
the apoplectie fit — ^but Quinine was at once 
successfnl. Sir Walter Scott had a series of 
fits of Apoplexy. What did the bleeding and 
starving system avail in his case i It gave 
him, perhaps, a temporary relief, to leave him 
at last in a state of irrecoverable prostration. 
Mr. Lockhart, his biographer, tells us how 
weak the bleeding always made him. But 
how could it be otherwise, seeing that I have 
proved to ali but mathematical demonstration, 
that whatever debilitates the whole body, 
must still further confirm the original weakly 
coudition of the coats of the blood-vessels, 
which constitutes the tendency to apoplexy? 
Had the cold dash been resorted to during 
the fit, and had quinine, arsenic, or hydro- 
cyanic acid been given during the period of 
inununity, who knows but the Author of 
Waverley might still be delighting the world 
with the wonderful productions of his pen I 

ShaU I be told there are cases of Apoplexy, 
where the face is pale, and the temperature 
cold ? My answer is — these are not Apoplexy, 
but Faint ,* — cases which, with the cold dash 
or a cordial, might recover, but which the 
lancet, in too many instances, has perpetuated 
to fatality ! If the practitioner tells me that 
the cold dash by no possibility can cure an 
Apoplexy, where a vessel is ruptured with 
much ^ffiision of blood on the brain; my reply 
is, that in such a case he may bleed ali the 
blood from the body, with the same unsuc- 
cessful resultl In the case of effusion of 
blood in an externai part, from a bruise for 
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instance, could any repetition of venesection 
make the effased blood re-enter the vessel from 
"which it had escaped ? No more could it do 
80 in the Brain, or any other part. Why, 
tben, resort to it in this case ? — If it bc said, 
to stop the bleeding, I answer, that it has no 
such power. Who will doabt that Cold has ? 
Surely, if the mere application of a cold key 
to the back very often stops bleeding from the 
nose, you can be at no loss to conceive how 
the far greater shock of the cold dash may 
stop a bleeding in the brain ? When, on the 
contrary, there is no yascular nipture, but 
only a tendency to it, the cold dash will not 
only contract and strengthen the vascular coats 
80 as to prevent them from giving way ; but 
"wiU moreover rouse the patieut from his 
stupor, by the simple shock of its application. 
But from theory and hypothesis, I appeal to 
indubitable and demonstrative fact.'*' 

Let the older members of the profession 
seriously reflect upon the ultimate injury which 
may accrue to their own interests, by opposing 
their school-follies and school-prejudices to 
palpable and demonstrative truth. So long as 
colleges and schools could mystify Disease and 
its nature, any treatment that these proposed 
— no matter how cruel or atrocious — would be 
submitted to in silence ; but when people find 
out that eyery kind of disorder, inflammation 
included, may be conquered, not only by ex- 
ternai, but by internai means, they will pause 
before they allow themselves to be depleted to 
death, or ali but death, by the lancet of either 
siirgeon or physician. The world will not now 
be deluded by the opposition of men who 

* Mr. Copeman, in 1845, gives the Statistics o£ 
the bleeding and non-bleeding practice in Apoplexy. 
In 1836, when I first repudiated the Lancet in this 
disease, the Statistics were ali on one side, the only 
cases of the n<w-bleeding side of the Argument being 
ray own. The following is from Mr. Copeman'8 
table :— 

Number bled . . 129 Cured 51 Died 78 
Number noi bled 26 Cured 18 Died 8 

«howing that in the cases where bleeding was practised 
nearly two out of three died ; whereas in the cases 
treated without Blood-letting, more than two out of 
three recovered ! What is the worth of general asser* 
tiotfs in the face of snch evidence ? 



stick to their opinion not so much becanivi? 
they have long supported it, asthatitsupposto 
them — men who, in the words of Lord Bacooy 
would dispute with you whether two and tunit 
make four, if they found the admission -to ia* 
terfere with their interests. 

Will any practitioner ^be so bold as to t«U 

me that inflammation of any organ in the body 

is beyond the coutrol of internai remedieaZ 

For what, then, I ask, do we prescribe m/^n^ 

cury for inflammation of the liver and boweUZ 

Why do we gire colchicum for th» iijL^ft^yyfMJ 

joints termed gout and rheumatism ? Do npt 

these remedies, in numerous instances, les^^ 

the temperature, pain, and morbid volume o^ 

these inflammatioDs, more surely and «afeJy 

than the application of leech or lancet? If, 

for such inflammation, then, we have influenti^ 

internai remedies, why may we not hava 

medicines equally available for diseasea of ih^ 

lungs ? Have I not shown you the value oi 

prussic acid in such cases? But I shall.h^ 

told of the danger of such a remedy iaAn^ 

but skilful hands. In the hands of the ignorant» 

and injudicious, what remediai means, let me 

ask, have not proved, not only dangerous, but 

deadly? — Has not mercury done so? ^^-^Ai^ 

purgatives goiltless ? How many have âUleiv 

victims to the lancet! With prussic acid 

properly diluted and combined, I have saved 

the infant at the breast from the thi^ateiied 

suflbcation of croup ; and I have known it io. 

the briefest space of time relieve soHçaU^. 

inflammation of the lungs, where the previpua, 

pain and difficulty of breathing were hou^ 

expected to terminate in death. True,. ]ik^ 

every other remedy, it may fail — but have 

we no other meaps or combinktion o£ means. 

for such cases ? With emetics aad quinina 

I have seldom been at a loss; and yn$h 

mercury and turpeutine I have cured pneu-^ 

monia. 

But will the inflamed heart yield to any- 
thing but blood-letting? Fearlessly I answer 
Yes! and with much more certainty. With 
emetics, prussic acid, mercury, colchicum, sil- 
ver, &c., I have conquered cases that were 
theoretically called inflammations of the heart, 
and which the abstraction of half the bbod in 
the body could not have cured. So aiso has 
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Dr. Fo8broke,phy8Ícianto theRoss Dispensary, 
a gentleman who had the felicity to be associ- 
ated with Dr. Jenner iu bis labours, and one 
in wbose euccess and fortunes tbat illustríous 
man took the warmest interest. [See BarorCê 
Life of Jenner,'] In some of tbe numbers of 
tbe Lancei, Dr. Fosbroke hasgiyen several caaes 
of Heart-Diaease, wbicb be treated successfoUy 
witbout blood-letting ; and with a rare candour 
he admits tbat a lecture of mine on tbe beart 
and circulation bad no small influence in lead- 
ing bim to dismÍBS blood-letting in tbe treat- 
ment of tbem. 

Tbe boman mind does not eaaily tum from 
errorg witb wbicb» by early edacation, it bas 
been long imbued : and men, grey witb years 
and practice, seldom question a custom tbat, 
fortonately for tbem at leaat, bas fallen in witb 
tbe prejudices of tbeir times. For myself, it 
was only step by step, and tbat slowly, tbat I 
came to abandon tbe lancet altogether in tbe 
treatment of disease. My principal substitutes 
bave been tbe yarioas remedies wbicb, from 
time to time» I bave bad oocasion to mention ; 
but in a future lecture I sball again enter more 
fully into tbeir manner of action. Tbat none 
of tbem are witbout danger in tbe bands of tbe 
unskilful, I admit ; — ^nay, tbat some of tbem, 
mercury and purgatives, for example» bave, 
from tbeir abuse, sent many piore to tbe grave 
tban tbey ever saved from it, is allowed by 
eyery candid and sensible practitioner. But 
tbat was not tbe fault of tbe medicines, but of 
tbe men, wbo, baving prescribed tbem witbout 
properly understanding tbe principies of tbeir 
action, in tbe language of Dr. Jobnson, " put 
bodies of wbicb tbey knew little, into bodies 
of wbicb tbey knew less T' 

Gentlemen, I bave not always bad tbis 
borror of blood-letting. In many instances 
bave I formerly used tbe lancet, wbere a cure, 
in my present state of knowledge, could bave 
been effected witbout : but tbis was in my 
noviciate, influenced by otbers, and witbout 
suflBlcient or correct data to tbink for myself. 
In tbe Army Hospitais, I bad an opportunity 
of studying disease, botb at home and abroad. 
Tbere I saw tbe fine tall soldier, on bis first 
adroission, bled to relief of a symptom, or to 
fainting. And wbat is/ainiing? A loss of 



every organic perception — a deatb-like state, 
wbicb only diifers from tieath, by tbe possibi- 
lity of recaU. — Prolong it to permanency, and 
it Í8 death. Primary symptoms were, of 
course, got over by sucb measares — but once 
having entered tbe bospital walls, I found 
tbat soldier^s face become familiar to me. 
Seldom did bis pale countenance recover its 
former bealtby cbaracter. He became the 
victim of consumption, dysentery, or dropsy ; 
bis constitution was broken by tbe first de- 
pletory measures to wbicb be bad been sub- 
jected. 

Sucb instances, too numerous to escape my 
observation, naturally led me to ask — Can tbis 
be tbe proper practice ? It was assuredly tbe 
practice of otbers — of ali. Could ali be wrong ? 
Reflection taugbt me tbat men seldom act for 
tbemselves; but take, for tbe most part, a 
tone or bias from some individual master. 

By education most have been misled ; 

So they believe because thej were ao bred. 

Gentlemen, I bad tbe resolution to tbink 
for myself — ay, and to act, and my conviction, 
gained from mucb and extensive experience, 
is, tbat ALL diseases may not only be success- 
fLdly treated witbout loss of blood ; but tbat 
blood-letting, bowever put in practice, even 
wbere it gives a temporary relief, almost in- 
variably injures tbe general bealtb of tbe pa- 
tient. Englisbmen ! you bave traversed seas, 
and dared tbe most dangerous dimes to put 
down tbe traffic in blood ; — are you sure, tbat 
in your own bomes tbere is no sucb traffic 
carried on — no Guinba Trads ? 

In connexion witb Blood-letting in tbe treat- 
ment of inflammation, we generally find 

Abstinbncb or Starvation 

recommended. Beware of carrying tbis too 
fari — for "Abstinence engenders maladies." 
So Sbakspeare said, and so nature will tell 
you, in tbe teetb of ali tbe doctors in Europe I 
Abstinence, Gentlemen, may produce almost 
every form of disease wbicb bas entered into 
tbe consideration of tbe pbysician ; another 
proof of tbe unity of morbid action, wbatever 
be its cause. You remember wbat I told you 
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of tbe prisoners of tlie Penitentiary ; but I 
may as well re-state the facts at this lecture. 
In the words of Dr. Latham, then, •' An ox's 
head, which weighed eight pounds, was made 
into soup for one hundred people ; which 
allows one oance and a quarter of meat to 
each person. After they had been living on 
this food for some time, they lost their colour, 
llesh, and strength, and could not do aá much 
-work as formerly. At length, this simple de- 
bility of constitution was succeeded by various 
forms of disease. They had scurvy, diarrhoea, 
low Fbvbr, and lastly, diseases of the brain 
and nervous system. 

"The affections," Dr. Latham continues, 
** which carne on during this faded, wasted, 
weakened state of body, were headache, ver- 
tigo, delirium, convulsions, apoplexy, and 
even inania. When blood-letting was tried 
[why was it tried ?] the patients fainted, after 
losing five, four, or èven fewer ounces of blood. 
On examination, after death, there was found 
increased vascularity of the brain, and some- 
times âuid between its roembranes and its 
ventricles." Is not this a proof of what I 
stated to you in my last lecture, that the tend- 
ency to hsemorrhagic developement does not 
80 much depend upon fulness of blood, as 
upon weahnesa of the coats of the containing 
vesseU ? — starvation, you see, actually produc- 
ing this disease — in the Brain at least. 

In ali the higher animais, man included, 
the substances composing the food are con- 
verted into blood in precisely the same manner. 
Crushing and comminuting it with their teeth, 
they reduce it by the aid of their saliva to a 
pulp, and by the action of their tongue and 
other muscles^ convey it in that state to the 
gullet, — the Epiglottkj or valve of the wind- 
pipe, shuttlng simultaneously, so as to prevent 
ali intrusion in that quarter — though some of 
you, when attempting to speak and eat at the 
same time, may have had the misfortune to 
let a particle enter the "wrong throat:" — I 
need say nothing of the misery of that. When 
the food reaches the stomach, into which it is 
pushed by the muscular apparatus of the gul- 
let, a new action commences. Pooh, pooh ! I 
hear you say, ali this we know already — but, 
Gentlemen, what you know may be news to 



Bomebody, and as I see strangers listening 
with apparent attention, I will proceed as I 
have begun. Well, then, to continue. Once 
in the stomach, the food becomes mixed with 
the gastric juice, a âuid peculiar to that organ 
and this fluid works so great an alteration 
upon it, that it is no more the same thing. 
It is now what medicai men term " Chyme" — 
but this is not the only change it has to un- 
dergo ; for scarcely has the chyme left that 
great receptacle of gluttonf , and entered the 
small intestines, when it receives a supply of 
another fluid from a gland called the Pâncreas 
— and yet another from the ductsof the Liver, 
a still larger gland ; and this, under the mys- 
terious name of Bile, some of you may possibly 
have heard of before ! By this last fluid it is 
turned to a white colour, and from Chyme its 
name is now changed to "Chyle," — Why, 
upon my word, I do not know, both words 
signifying precisely the same thing — "juice!" 
But as nothing in nature will go on constantly 
the same without change, the " Chyle*' most 
needs separate into two parts — one nutritions, 
the other the reverse — one portion enters into 
the formation of every part of the body — the 
other is excrementitious, and must be expelled 
from it. For the nutritious portion a million 
of mouths are ready. These belong to a sys- 
tem of vessels, called, from the milky appear- 
ance of their contents, the LacteaU — and they 
pervade the entire alimentary canal. A great 
viaduct termed the Thoracic duct receives 
them ali, and this again, under a new name, 
(the receptaculum Chyli) passing upwards 
along the front of the spinal column, drops 
its contents — namely, the nutritious portion 
of the Cbyle, into the left subclavian yein, a 
large blood-vessel leading under the left coUar- 
bone to the Heart. Here the chyle is no 
longer chyle — meeting and mixing with the 
blood, it becomes Blood in fact, to be sent 
fírst by the right chamber of the heart through 
the lungs, and then by the left chamber cir- 
culated to ali parts of the body. In that now 
living state it successively takes the shape of 
every organ and atom of the body ; again, in 
the shape of the excrementitious secretions, to 
pass in due time to the earth from which its 
elements were first derived. 
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The food of animais supports them only in 
80 far as it offers elements for assimilation to 
the matters of the various organs and tissues 
composing their frames. While a single se- 
cretion still continues to be given oj^ from the 
body — ^while the kidneys or bowels, for exam- 
ple, continue to perform their office, however 
imperfectly, — it must be manifest to you, that, 
without some corresponding dietetic incre- 
menta the elemental atoms of the animal or- 
ganism must sooner or later be so far expended 
as to leave it in a state incompatible with life. 
How, then, let me ask, can you reconcile 
Healthy organisation with ^^arva^tan-practice ? 
How can you expect to find even the appear- 
ance of Health after having practised the still 
more barbarous and unnatural proceeding of 
withdrawing by blood-letting a certain portion 
of the sum of ali the organs that are being 
formed ? The quantity of food which animais 
take^ diminishes or increases in the same pro- 
portion as it contains more or less of the sub- 
stance which chémists term azote or nitrogen, 
This, as you well know, is most abundant in 
animal food, but ali vegetables possess more or 
less of it. Rice perhaps containe less than 
any other grain^ and that is the reason why 
the Asiatics can devour such quantities of it 
at a time, as they are in the habit of doing. 
You would be quite surprised to see the na- 
tives of índia at meal-time. Sitting cross- 
legged on their mats, a great basin of rice 
before them, with mouth open and head thrown 
back, they eram down handful after handful, 
till you wonder how their stomachs can possi- 
bly contain the quantity they make disappear 
80 quiokly. 

The most cursory examination of the human 
teeth, strípped of every other consideration, 
should convince any body with the least pre- 
tension to brains, that the food of man was 
never intended to be restricted to vegetables 
exclusively. True, he can subsist upon bread 
and water, for a time, without dying, as the 
records of our prisons and penitentiaries can 
testify; but that he can maintain a state of 
health under such circumstances, is as utterly 
and physically impossible as that the lion and 
' the panther should subsist on the restricted 
vegetable diet of the elephant. The dental 



organisation of man partakes of the natore of 
the teeth of both graminivorous and carni- 
vorous animais; — his food should, therefore, be 
a mixture of the elements of the food of both ; 
and with this mixed nourishment, the expe- 
rience of centuries tells us, he supports life 
longest. How wretched, on the contrary, is 
the person doomed, however brielQy, to an 
exclusrve diet ! Sir Walter Scott thus describes 
the effect of what he terms " a severe vege- 
table diet," upon himself. " I was aflfected," 
he says, " while under its inâuence, with a 
nervousness which I never felt before or since 
— a dispositiòn to start upon slight alarms ; a 
want of decision in feeling and acting, which 
has not usually been my failing; an acute 
sensibility to trifling inconveniences, and an 
unuecessary apprehension of contingent mis* 
fortunes rise to my memory as connected with 
vegetable diet." How can a dietetic system 
which so shakes the entire frame, by any pos- 
sibility give strength and stability to the weaker 
parts of the body, — those parts whose atomic 
attractious are so feeble, that every breath 
that blows upon the whole organism shakes 
them to pieces? Must it not, in the very 
nature of things, make the man predisposed 
to consumption more certainly consumptive, — 
and so on, throughout the whole catalogue of 
hereditary disease? 

Observe the various operations 
Of food and drink in .several nations. 
Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the strength of water-gruel 
But who shall stand his rage and force 
If first he rídesy then eats his horse ? 
Salads, and eggs, and lighter fare, 
Tune the Italianas gay guitar ; 
And if I take Dan Congreve nght, 
Pudding and beef make Britons fight ! 

Prior. 

That abstinence is proper, in the commence- 
ment of most acute disorders, nobody wiU 
doubt. The fact is proved by the inability of 
the patient to take his accustomed meai ; his 
stwnach then is as unfit to digest or assimilate 
nutriment, as his limbs are inadequate to 
locomotion. Both equally require rest. But 
to starve a patient who is able and willing to 
eat is downright madness. No animal in 
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^xistence can preserve its health if fed on one 
kind of food exclusively. The dog, when re- 
Btricted to sugar alone, seldom survives the 
sixth week, — and the horse, if kept entirely 
upon potatoes^ would waste away day by day, 
though you were to give him as mach of that 
particular diet as he could devour ; — he would 
die of a slow starvation. How many persons, 
eyen in the upper walks of life, are every day 
Btarved to death ! The doctor has only with a 
mysterious shrug to whisper the word '' iuflam- 
mation," and it is qaite astonishing to what 
miserable fare people of ali conditions will 
submit. Instead of an exclusive vegetable diet 
being a cure for ali complaints, as your 
medicai wiseacres assure you, I know no 
complaint, except small-pox and the other 
oontagious diseases, that it has not of itself 
produced. The only thing it is good for, in 
my view of the matter, is to keep the patient 
to his chamber, and the doctor's carriage at 
the door. You see what a profitahle practice 
it must be for the apothecary, — and I '11 bet 
you my life, the physician who first brought it 
into fashion made his fortune by it. Not a 
niurse or nostrum-vender in the kingdom, but 
would be sure to cry him up to the skies ! 
Not an apothecary, from Gretna Green to 
Land'8-£nd, but could tell you of some miracle 
worked by him ; and the world, hearing the 
same thing eternally rung in its ears, how 
could it possibly doubt the greatness of ''Diana 
of the Ephesians !'' 

I am every day asked by my patients what 
diet they should take. I generally answer by the 
question, ** How old are you?" Suppose they 
say, Farty — "Fortyl" I rejoin — "you who 
have had forty years' experience of what agrees 
and disagrees with you — how can you ask me, 
who have no experience of the kind in your 
case whateverf* Surely, Gentlemen, a patient'8 
experience of what agrees and disagrees with 
his own particular constitution, is far better 
than any theory of yours or mine. Why, bless 
my Ufe! in many chronic diseases the diet 
which a man can take to-day would be re- 
jected with disgust to-morrow; under such 
circumstances, would you still, according to 
common medicai practice, tell a sick person to 
go on taking what he himself found worríed 



him to death? Gkntlemen^ I hope better things 
of you. 

The only general caution you need give 
your patients on the snbject of diet, is modera» 
tion; moderation in using the things which 
they íind agree with themselves best. You 
may direct them to take their food in small 
quantities at a time, at short pbriodic inter- 
vals, intervals of two or three hours, for 
example; and tell them to take the trouble to 
masticate it properly before they swallow it, 
so as not to give a weak stomach the doubU 
work of mastication and digestion, — theae 
processes being, even in health, essentially 
distinct. Unless properly comminuted and 
mixed with the saliva, how can you expect 
the food to be anything but a source of in* 
convenience to persons whom the smallest 
trifle will frequently discompose ? I remember 
an anecdote of the late Mr. Abemethy which 
is so apropos to what I have just been tdling 
you, that I do not know I can better finish 
what I have to say upon the subject of diet 
than by letting you hear it, even at the risk of 
its proving to some of you a twice-told tale :— 
An American captain, on being one morning 
shown into his consulting-room, immediately, 
in Yankee fashion, emptied the contenta of his 
mouth upon the floor. The man of medicine 
stared, keeping his hands in his pockets, ac« 
cording to his custom, until the patient should 
explain. "What shall I do for my dyspepsy?** 
asked the American captain. " Pay me your 
fee, and TU tell you," replied the doctor. 
Themoney wasproduced, and this advicegiven: 
"Instead of squirting your saliva over my 
carpet, keep it to masticate your food with." 
Now, upon my word, he could not have given 
him better advice. 

Gentlemen, I shall conclude this lecture by 
reading to you a few of many Communications 
I have received from medicai men of repute, 
since I íirst published my doctrines in 1836. 
Dr. Fosbroke, of Ross, began his medicai career 
as the associate of the immortal Jenner ; he 
lived in his house, and materially assisted to 
propagate his great doctrine of Vaccination. 
You will therefore fully appreciate the evidence 
of a gentleman so distinguished in the history 
of medicine. From a letter I received from 
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him in Jannarjr^ 1840, I shall read to you a 
passage or two : — 

*' In April, 1835, onr acquaintance and free 
communication commenced ; and though I 
pricked up my ears, like one thunderstruck, at 
your Wholesale denunciation of Blood-letting 
and your repeated asseverations, that in a 
practice embracing to my knowledge the 
treatment of several thousands of patients per 
anniim, you never employed a lancet or a 
leech, — your assertions made an impression, 
though it was slowly and reluctantly received." 
That it strengthened by time, Gentlemen, you 
irill aee by the next extract. — " Nothing can 
be more atriking than the great disparity 
between the proportion of persons who were 
bled in the first two years of my Ross practice, 
1834 and 1835, (in which latter year I fírst 
became acquainted with your views,) aud the 
three following years, 1836, 1837, and 1838. 
In the former two years, I bled one in seven ; 
in the fourth, only one in twenty-eight ; and 
in the fifth year I bled nonb I The year 1839 
is now concluded, and again in ali that time I 
have NOT bled a single individual !" 

'• Your crime is, that you are before the age 
in which you live. If you had done nothing 
else but put a bridle upon Blood-letting, you 
would deserve the eternal gratitude of your 
race, instead of the calumny and oppression of 
the two-legged fools — the Yahoos, who perse- 
cute their greatest benefactors. But how can 
you expect to be more fortunate than your 
predecessors in this respect? The health of 
Sir Humphrey Davy was afiTected by the 
ingratitude of his country. 'A mind,' said he, 

* of much sensibility might be disgusted, and 
one might be induced to say, — Why should I 
labour for public objects only to meet abuse ? 
I am irritated more than I ought to be, but I 
am getting wiser every day, — recoUecting 
Galileo and the times when philosophers and 
public benefactors wiere burnt for their ser- 
vices.' Whence is ali this ? Pride, poverty, 
disappointment, difficulty, and envy — and 

* envy,' said Jenner to me in his last days, ' is 
the curse of this country.' These are kept 
np by the canker of party and the taint of 
corruption. 

^^ One of the greatest obstacles to reform of 



blood-letting and blisteríng, will be the pro- 
spectire loss of guineas, half-guineas, five 
shillings, and half-crowns. I saw a farmer 
last summer come into a druggist*» ahop. 
Some one had told him 'he must be cupped ;' 
so he drove a bargain, and stepped into a 
back room. 'That fool,' said I, 'doea not 
want cupping.' ' He does not look as if he 
did,' said the druggist, 'but toe canit afford 
to let him go without.' " 

Gentlemen, the next two Communications 
are from an army medicai officer, Staff-Surgeon 
Hume, a gentleman who, from the natura of 
his duties, has the very best opportunity of 
testing any particular practice — and one who, 
were he to give a false report, must be at once 
contradicted by regimental recorda. His 
statements may therefore be relied upon with 
somewhat greater confídence than the Reporta 
which annually emanate from the Medicai 
Officers of Civil Hospitais and Dispensaries 
throughout England. From the Tables of 
Mr. Farre, we leam that these officers make 
the deaths «t their Institutions infínitely lesa 
than the average number of deaths of sick and 
well throughout the country I so that, if their 
reports be correct, sickness would appear to be 
actually a protection against death ! Dr. Hume 
first writes from Dover, 6th of December, 
1838: — "My object in wríting is to con- 
gratulate you on the moral courage you have 
evinced in your last two works. I have beea 
now nearly thirtbkn years in the service — 
mostly in charge of an hospital, and it will be 
gratifying to you to know that an old fellow- 
student adopta and eàrrieê out your principie» 
in his daily practice. I have not used the 
lancet these last two tbars. My cases yield 
readily to warm baths, cold affusions, emetics, 
and Quinine. You may ask me where I have 
been? Four years in Jamaica, the rest in 
North America and home service. If you 
had seen Marshall* s digest of the Annual 
Reports of the Army Medicai Officers since 
1817, you might have quoted it as a proof of 
your startling fact — the Unity of Disease. 
The more I read your book, the more I am 
convinced it is based on truth, and consistent 
equally with common sense and nature'8 lawa. 
However httle this age may appreciate your 
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laboars, and the persecution you are likely to 
suffer from a certain class of doctors, every 
liberal mind must do justice to your un- 
wearied zeal. Your holding up to ridicule 
the most fatal of ali medicai errors — Bleeding 
a patient into a temporary calm and incurable 
weakness^ ougbt to stamp you as the bene- 
factor of mankind." 

The same gentleman again writes to me 
from Naas Barracks, Ireland, 5th December, 
1839. ''It is now twelve months since I 
wrote to you, saying that I had not used the 
lancet for the two prcvious years ; — and I am 
now more convinced than ever of its utter 
inutility in the treatment of disease. Every 
day's experience coníirms me in the truth of 
your doctrines. During the last tbar, I 
haye neither bled, leeched, nor cupped in any 
case — and I have not had a single death of 
man, woman, or child. The depôt was never 
more healthy — and I attribute this principally 
to my ahstaining, during the last thrbb 
TBARS, from every kind of depletion in the 
treatment of disease. I am satisfíed that 
Pneumonia and Enteritis, (inflammation of 
the lungs and bowels) which are at present 
the bugbeors of the faculty, are indebted for 
their chief eiistence to the remedies used for 
ordinary ailments — namely, bleeding, starva- 
tion, and unnecessary pnrging. I never saw 
a case of either (and I have seen many) in 
which the patient had not been the inmate of 
an hospital previously ; where he had under- 
gone the usual antiphlogistic regimen, or had 
been otherwise debilitated — as in the case of 
long residence in a waim climate. I am not 
Burprised at the opposition you meet with. 
It has ever been the lot of those who have 
done good to humanity, to be offered up as 
sacrifices at the altars of ignorance, prejudice, 
and obstinacy. It is a fact related by Harvey, 
he could not get a physician above the age of 
forty to believe in the Circulation of that 
Blood whose valub in the economy you have 
so forcibly proved. Although I yield to yòu, 
as your just due, the origin of the improved 
principie of treating disease, I take credit to 
myself for being one of the first to carry it 
into effect; and I am doubtful whether a 
person in private practice could ever so fiir 



overcome prejudice as to use the cold batk 
with the confidence I do in every kind of 
fever. Its power, together with a warm one, 
is truly wonderful in equalising the tempera- 
ture of the body. When I compare the 
Buccess of my treatment during the last few 
years, with that of my previous experience, I 
feel inclined to curse the professor who first 
taught me to open the vein with a lancet. 
Yours most truly, T. D. Hcmb." 



LECTURE V. 

MEDICAL DOCTAINES, OLD AND NEW — OOVT — KHBU» 

MATISM CUTANEOUS DISEASE SMALI.-POX — 

PLAGUE YELLOW FEVER — DYSENTERT — DR0P8T 

— CHOLERA. 

Gbntlbmbn, 

When a young man has mn 
the usual course of study at a university, he 
thinks he has leamed everything worth know- 
ing. But herein he grievously mistakes ; for 
if we may trust Lord Bacon, who had no in- 
terest in the matter, rather than the professora 
who have, we shall find that " in the univbr- 
siTiBS ali things are found opposite to the ad- 
vanceraent of the sciences; for the readings 
and ezercises are here so managed, that it 
cannot easily come into any one*s mind to 
think of things out of the common road ; or 
if here and there one should venture to use a 
liberty of judging, he can only impose the task 
upon himself without obtaining assistance 
from his fellows ; and if he could dispense 
with this, he will still find his industry and 
resolution a great hinderance to \á&fortune. 
For the studies of men in such places are 
confíned and pinned down to the writings of 
certain authors ; from which, if any man 
happens to difier, he is preseutly represented 
as a disturber and innovator." 

Gentlemen, in this passage you at once see 
the reason why Medicine has progressed so 
little from the time of Hippocrates to the 
present. Every person who has in any 
way improved the practice of physic has had 
to repent it. Harvey lost his business by 
discovering the circulation of the blood ; 
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Lady Mary Montague suffered ia her reputation 
for introducing the small-pox inoculation ; and 
Jenner for a long period of hia life was vic- 
timiaed for the still greater improvement of 
the Yaccíue. His moral character was for 
years at the mercy of the most venal and 
oorrupt members of the profesaion. " Such/' 
in the words of Milton» '' are the errors» such 
the froits of misspending our prime youth 
at schools and universities, as we do, either in 
learning mere words, or such things chiefly as 
were better unlearned." So far as they relate 
to Medicine, the doctrines of the schools have 
been a succession of the grossest absurdities. 
Let us briefly glance at a few of the most 
prominent. 

For several ages the state of the Blood wns 
held to be the cause of ali disease — no matter 
how the disorder originated. Had you a 
sbivering fit from exposure to cold or damp, 
the "Blood" required to be instantly purifíed, 
— a fever from a bruise or fali, the only 
thonght was how to sweeten " the Blood ; " 
nay, were yoa poisoned by hemlock or hen- 
bane, ''the blood,'* or its blackness, was the 
cause of aU your sufferings — ^and the chief 
anxiety was how to get rid of it. It never 
occurred to the physicians of that day that the 
blood was an indispensable part of the eco- 
nomy, or that " black blood" was better than 
no blood at ali ; — so on they bled and con- 
tinued to bleed while a drop would âow from 
the Yeins. When their patients died, it was 
ali owing to the accursed " black blood" that 
still remained in the system ! How to get 
the whole out, was the great subject of Scho- 
lastic disputation, and treatises innumerable 
were written to prove that it might be done. 
In progress of time, another doctrine arose, 
namely, that ali diseases fírst originate in the 
Solids, and many were the partizans that took 
it up ; so that for several centuries the Jluid- 
ista and aolidists divided the schools, and, like 
Ouelph and Ghibeiline, ranged themselves 
under their respective leaders. What medicai 
man is ignoraut of the wars they waged, the 
ink they shed, and the eloquence they wasted 
upon the still unsettled point, whether the 
solids or the fluids ought to bear the blame of 
fii'st imparting disease to the constitution ! 



But to tam firom these to the doctrines of 
more modem schools. The chief feature in 
the Professional notions of the day, is the as- 
sumption that ali diseases may be traced to 
the " inflammation" or other theoretical state 
of a given portion of the body, — one School 
taking one organ — another, another ; but why 
should I say OaoAN? seeing there are pro- 
fessors who exclusively patronise a given 
TissuE, and others a given Secbetion even ^ 
— which One thing» after they have wrapped 
it round in mummery and mystidam» they 
gravely proceed to magnify into the very 
Daniel 0'Connell of every corporeal diisturb- 
ance ! £xposure to cdd and heat» the mid- 
night revel, and the oft-repeated debauch — 
any, or ali of these may have injured your 
constitution. This, of course, you already 
know and feel ; so you wish to have the sense 
of your physician upon it. And what doea 
he do? Why, he takes you by the hand» 
counts, or a£fects to count, your pulse, looks 
at your tongue perhaps» and then, with a se- 
rionsness becoming the occasion, he tells you» 
your "Stomach is wrong;" — and so far, so 
true, as your own want of appetite and sen- 
sation of náusea abundantly testiiy. But as if 
this were not enough, and more than enough» 
he must proceed to tell you the eaiue of your 
disease ; and what does he say that was Z 
Being a " stomach doctor>" of course he says» 
" the stomach " again. " The stomach," he 
tells you, is the cause of ali ; — ^your headaohe, 
tremor, and blue devils, ali proceed from " the 
stomach I " But herein, if I mistake not^ the 
doctor falis into the same error as a man who» 
seeing a house in ruins, should point to one 
of the broken brícks, and saddle it with the 
whole amount of mischief ; when, in reality, 
it was only one of many coincident ejecte pro- 
duced by agency from without, such as acci- 
dent, time, or tempest. 

For a considerable space, the Stomach held 
undisputed sway in the medicai schools, — 
John Hunter haviog contributed much to 
bring it into fashion. His pupil Abemethy 
afterwards coupled the whole alimentary canal 
with it, under the name of the '' digestiva 
organs ;" and for a time nobody dared to dis- 
pute his dictum that derangement of the di- 
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gestive oTgaoB mnst be the canse of ali diseaae. 
Some other partialist would have it« howeyer» 
tbat the " Liver'* is the great source of ali 
ailments; — and a very coavenient subetitute 
this orgaa became ; for not only did it save 
the physidan the trouble of thmláng, but the 
patienty by constantly directing his mind to 
it» veiy soon found out that the liver was the 
only organ of the body worth a momenfs co- 
gitation. Oh 1 " the Liver" has pnt a great 
many fees into the pockets of the faculty, and 
might continue to do bo still, but for Laennec'8 
invention» the stethoscope. — ^Adieu» then, to 
the liver» and adieu to the stomach and di- 
gestive organs ! for, from the moment people 
heard of thia instrament» the " Heart and 
Lun^ê*' edipsed them ali. We have no liver 
and digestive organs in these days ; — we have 
only '* the Heart and Lnngs ;" and these» as 
the vorld wags» are always in such a state — 
in snch a deplorable condition of disease and 
danger» Heaven only knawê for what end they 
were given ns» uniess our bodies were 



■ intended 



For Dothing else but to be mended ! 

— ^in other words» were ezpressly created for 
the benefit of our nezt-door neighbour» the 
apothecaryl Never was such a catalogue of 
disease as these organs have entailed upon 
us; — but the curious thing is, that nobody 
knew it until Laennec made the discovery by 
means of the stethoscope. Since then» leech» 
lancet, cupping-glass, and purge have followed 
each other with unezampled rapidity; — but 
whether the "fits" and "sudden seizures," 
which now-a-days carry ofif so much mortality, 
be the efifect of these very safe and gentle re- 
medies» or of the " Heart-disease," under 
which the doctors, in their innocence» are 
pleased to dass them, I leave to persons of 
common sense and common discrimination to 
decide. One thing is certain, physicians have 
made a great stride since the days of Molière 
— ^for whereas in his time the only organ they 
ever thought or theorised about was the lungs ; 
now, thanks to the stethoscope, they have got 
the heart, with its valvular and vascular appa- 
ratns, to the bai^n. — So much for Organs, 
Gentlemen ; — ^let us now speak of Tissubs. 



To be chionologically conrect» we must first 
take the " iS^tn"— for of skin, and nothing 
but skin» our bodies at one time would appear . 
to have been entirely constructed. The skin 
was the medicai rage» and the doctors were 
very certain they had made a great discovery» 
when they tumed their attention to it. De- 
rangement of the skin explained everything in 
existence, and many other thinga besides; 
whatever your sufferíngs» the answer waa ai* 
ways the same, ''The Skin» Sir» the SkinT'— 
The Skin solved every possible difficulty ; and 
if patients were pleased» why undeceive them ? 
Sick men do not reaaon» you must therefore 
treat them like children; and he who can 
best impose upon their credulity» is sure to 
become the popular physidan. The Skin» 
however» had a pretty long run ; but» like its 
predecessors» it was destined to fali in its tnm 
— ^to be supplanted by another tissue, the 
*'Mucous MembraneJ* — In the hands of 
BroussaÍB the '' Mucous Membrane" first rose 
to eminence. Bustling» active, ready» he first 
pushed it into notice ; and so skilled was he 
in ali the arts of Scholastic juggling» that not 
only did he parry every blow aimed against 
his favourite theme by the skin supporters» 
but he at last obtained for it so great an influ- 
ence in the sick-room» that no patient of im- 
portance could be legitimately put to death 
till he had been first called in to prescribe 
something for the ''Mucous Membrane." 
Broussais thus became the French medicai 
dictator — and the "Mucous Membrane*' the 
French ruling doctríne. Carried by his nu- 
merous partisans and disciples into every com- 
mune in France, the " Mucous Membrane" 
at last found its way into England, where it 
was taken up by the late Dr. Armstrong \-^ 
and an ezcellent stepping-stone it proved to 
him in practice. Every body carne to hear 
what he had to say of the " Mucous Mem- 
brane." You could not have an ache in your 
back, or a cramp in your leg, but the " Mu- 
cous Membrane*' was at fault; — ^nay, had 
you a pimple on your nose, or a pain in your 
great toe, it was still the "Mucous Mem- 
brane ! " — Nor is this doctríne even now quite 
exploded. How many of the varíous Secrb- 
TioNs have run this gauntlet of accusation» it 
o 
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voold be unprofitable to do more than allude 
to. The Perêpiraiiott vas at one time much 
in Yogue — and "eliecked perspiration" the 
replj to every inquiry. Oar grandmothers 
nse the phrase occasionally still ; though some 
of them betray a leaning to the ejBtem of the 
^a^er-doctora — not the Water-doctors of the 
present day, Príecnitz and bis foUowers, to wit, 
— ^no, quite a dififerent class of persons. The 
persona I speak of only needed to inspect your 
water to find out a cure for your complaint. 
Many eurious stories come to my mind in 
connezioB with this ; — ^but the subject is too 
grave to be trifled with — ^let us therefore pasa 
from that to "the Bile'* — the mysterious 
cause of so much offending« How many 
diffieulties has not this secretion mastered? 
How many has it not made where none ezisted 
before ? You derange every organ and func- 
tion of your frame by intemperanoe — "the 
Bile," not the Wine, is the criminal 1 You 
have headache from Hard Study, it is still 
"the Bile ;" — the palpable and obvious agen- 
cies going for nothing — while onb of many 
BFFECTS, produced by a common cause, is ab- 
surdly singkd out as the father and mother of 
the whole 1 

I have still to notice another school of physi- 
cians, who ring the samechanges upon aword, 
which, having no very definite signification 
itself, may, therefore* sigmíy anything they 
have a mind, without in the least committing 
them in the opinion of the public. ** Bheu- 
matism;* " Oout^* " ScrqfuW " Scunf^;'— 
what is the meaning of these terms ? They 
are synonymes simply, haying ali a common 
im^ort, Jíuiãiiy or humour. In Rheumatism, 
we have merdy « áemftàim. firom the Greek 
verb /Sc0, (Rheo, Ijíow,) and Shakspeare used 
it in its proper sense wheu he said, 

Tnut not thest canniag ¥wter9 of his eyes, 
For Yillany is not vitluout such Rheum, 

Then, as regards Gout, — vhat is it but a 
corruption of the French word ffoutie, a 
**drop?*' And this, perhaps, some of you 
may think not so bad a name for a class of 
symptoms which occasionally proceed from 
"a drop too much" — ^but that is not what 
the doctors mean by the term. Gout with 



them is merely a fanciful " humour." " Soro- 
fula" in Latin, and "Scurvy" in Saxon, 
have the same signiâcation* — namely, a " dry 
humour." Only think of ãry-humidity, Gen- 
tlemen, — and the confusion of tongues during 
the building of Babel» will readily occur to 
you as a type of the language in which even 
now Medicine is taught in most of our schools ! 
The German physicians of the present day tell 
us that "Scrofula" has taken the place of 
"Scurvy" in the European constitution. But 
this is only one of the many modes in which 
professors play at " hide and seek" with words. 
Diseases which the Continental doctors for- 
merly termed Scurvy, they now term Scrofula ; 
Heaven only knows what the same corporeal 
varíations will be called before the world comes 
to an endi Bo much^ Gentlemen» £br the 
** Humoral school," — ^a school that impressed 
upon its disciples a doctrine of purçaéion 
scarcely less fatal than the sanguinary practice 
of the present pathologists. In fact, theirs is 
the identical system of "Morrison, the hy- 
geist," and ali those quacks, who, by their deter- 
mined perseverance in purging away a íancied 
"impurity of the blood," have too often 
purged away the flesh and the Hves of their 
credulous victims. Do people at this time 
of day require to be told that you may purge 
a healthy man to death ! — that by any class of 
purgatives, whether vegetable or mineral, you 
may so disturb every action of the body — may 
80 alter every corporeal structure and secre- 
tion» that not one shall be of natural oonsist- 
ence or appearance I By the eternal use, or 
rather abu^e, of any purgative you please, tn a 
previously healthy body, you may so change 
the alvine secretions, that they shall take the 
form of any "impurity" you fancy; — and 
for this impurity of y<mr cwn creation you 
may, day by day, and week by week, purge 
and purge, till you have brought your patieot 
to the state of inanition which constitutes, as 
I shall in the course of this lectuie ezplain to 
you, the disease termed " Ship-Scurvy." See, 
then, the effect of that *' Humoral doctrine !*' 
But even this kind of foUy appeared too simple 
to some teachers, and these taxed their inven- 
tion to make nonsense compound, Who has 
not heard of " Rheumatic-Goui f* — and who 
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▼ill be 80 bold as to deny its existence ? Yet, 
what is it but a self-evident absardity ! Its 
literal meaning is, " fluid fluidity." You 
migbt as well call an injury from fire, an iffne- 
ous bum." Gentlemen, does such jargon con- 
Tey to your minds the most distant idea of 
the true tnotions wbich take place in the body 
in the couTse of any one disease ? How, then, 
ean you wonder at men of observation laugh- 
ing at the whole medicai profession? It ia 
only a /ool or a physician who could be duped 
for a moment by such puerility; and Lord 
Stowel was right when he hinted a man might 
be both at forty. "When youth made me 
eanguine/' says Horace Walpole, "I hoped 
mankind might be set right. Now that I am 
very old, I sit down with this lazy maxim, 
that unless one could cure men of being fools, 
it ia to no purpose to cure them of any foUy, 
as it is only making room for some other." 
This, I believe, was said in regard to religious 
doctrines — but that it applies equally well to 
medicai doctrines, may be seen from a state- 
ment of Sir William Temple : — "In the course 
of my life," he says, " I haye often pleased 
or entertained myself, with observing the 
yarious and fantastical changes generally com- 
plained of, and the remedies in common vogue, 
which were like birds of passage, very much 
seen or heard of at one season, and disappeared 
at another, and commonly succeeded by some 
of a very different kind. When I was very 
young, nothing was so much feared or talked 
of as Rickets among children, and Consump- 
tions among young people of both sexes. 
After these, the Spleen came into play, and 
grew a formal disease. Then the Scurvy, 
which was the general complaint, and both 
were thought to appear in many various guises. 
After these, and for a time, nothing was so 
much talked of as the ferment of the Blood, 
which passed for the cause of ali sorts' of ail- 
ments, that neither physicians nor patients 
knew well what to make of ; and to ali these 
succeeded Vapours, which serve the same tum, 
and furnish occasion of complaint among per- 
sons whose bodies or minds ail something, but 
they know not what ; and among the Chinese, 
would pass for mists of the mind or fumes of 
the brain, rather than indispositions of any 



other parts. Yet these emçloj ova physiciana 
more than other diseases, who are fain to hu- 
mour such patients in their fancies of being 
ill, and to prescribe some remedies, for fear of 
losing their practice to others tBat pretend 
more skill in finding out the cause of diaeases 
or care in adyising remedies, which neither 
they nor their patients find any effect of, be- 
sides some gaina to one and amusement to the 
other. As Disbasbs have changed vogue, so 
have Rembdibs, in my time and observation. 
I remember at one time the taking of tobacco ; 
at another, the drinking of warm beer, proved 
universal remedies — then swallowing of peb- 
ble-stones, in imitation of falconers euring 
hawks. One doctor pretended to help ali 
Heats and Fevers by drinking as much spring* 
water as the patient could bear ; [Priesnitz'B 
plan ?] at another time swallowing up a apooo- 
ful of powder of sea-biscuit after meala, was 
infallible for ali indigestion, and so preventing 
diseases. Then cofiee and tea began their 
successive reigns. The infusion of powder of 
Steel has had its turn ; and certain drops oí 
several names and eompositions. But none 
that I find have established their authority, 
either long, or generally, by any constant and 
sensible successes^ but have rather passed like 
a mode which every one is apt to foUow, and 
finds the most convenient or graceful while it 
lasts> and begins to dislike in both these re- 
spects when it goes out of fashion. Thus men 
are apt to play with their healths and their 
Hvea as they do with their clothes ; which may 
be the better excused, since both are so tran- 
sitory, so subject to be spoiled with common 
use, to be tom by accidents, and aà last to be 
so wom out. Yet the usual practice of physic 
among^us rans still the same course, and tums 
in a manner wholly upon evacofition either by 
blood-letting, vomits, or some sorts of purga- 
tion; though it be not ofl^ agreed among 
physicians in what case» or what degrees any 
of these are necessary, nor among other men 
whether any of these are necessary or no. 
Montaigne questions whether purging ever be 
so, and from many ingenious reasons. The 
Chinese nbvbr lbt Blood.'* Sensible people 
those Chinese ! 

Gentlemen, you now see the eorrectness of 
g2 
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Dr. Gregor3r*8 remark that medicai doetrines 
are little better than '' fitark-staring absurd- 
ities.*' And God forgive me for sajing it» 
but their authors, for the most part> haye been 
very nearly allied to those charlataos and 
impostora, who 



■ wrap nonsense round 



In pomp and darkness, till it seems profound ; 
Play on the hopes, the terrcnrs of mankind 
WithchangefulBkill; * * * * 
While Reason, like a ^ave-faced mummy, stands 
With her arms swathed in hieroglyphic bands. 

MOORE. 

As for the schools, at this yery moment, the 
whole regime of medicai teaching ia a system 
of humbug, collusion, and trick — embracing 
intrigue and fraud of every kind, with the 
necessary machinery of hebdomadal Joornals 
and quarterly Reviews^ by which the masters 
are enabled to keep down truth, and mystify 
and delude the student and country practitioner 
at their pleasure. In physic, now as formerly, 
the very clever world 



-bows the kaee to Baal, 



And, hurling lawful Gbkius firom his throne, 
Erects a ahrine and idol of its own, — 
Some leaden Calf — 

who, by virtue of his pnppet-position, main- 
tains a reputation and a rule in matters me- 
dicai, to which neither his merits nor his 
learning in the very least entitle him : — ^never- 
theless he reigns the Escnh^ius of the day, 
and it is only in the next age that 



■ the vulgar stare, 



When the swollen bubhle bursts and ali is air ! 

But, Gentlemen, what do the Faculty of our 
own time mean by the term 

GOUT? 

What do they mean by it ! You may ask 
them that, indeed. According to Crabbe, who 
studied physic, but left the profession in early 
life to take orders. 

Some to the Gottt contract AU human pain, 
They yiew it raging in the frantic brain, 
Find it in fevers ali their eflforts mar, 
Ând see it lorking in the cold catarrh. 

Gout, then, may be anything you please ; for 



if the receiyed opinion be right» this offiipriog 
of Noz and Erebos, this vox et preterea nihil, 
takes shapes as many «nd Protean aa there 
have been authora to treat of it« This much I 
may venture to assiire you, that nothing will 
so soon help a man to a charíot as to write a 
book with Gotut for its title-— ibr being.sup- 
posed to be a disease peculiar to aristocracy» 
every upstart is fain to affect it You cannot 
please a mui^oom squire, or a retired shop* 
keeper better than by teUing him his diseaae 
is " Gout "— *• Gout suppressed"— " Gout re- 
trocedent " — " Gout in this place," or " Gout 
in that r And what is Gout J 



Of ali our vanjtíes the motliest — 

The merest word that cver fooled the ear, 
From out the schoolman^t jargon ! — ^Btbok. 

In sober seriousness, is there such a diaorder 
as Gout ? Gentlemen» as a '' counter to reckon 
by/' you may use the word ; having first so 
far made yourselves acquaiuted with its real 
meaning that nobody shall persuade you that 
it is in itself anything but a piece of hypo- 
thetical gibberish, invented by men who knew 
as little of Disease and its nature as the tyros 
they pretended to illuminate. When a lady 
or gentleman of a certain age complains to you 
of a paiuful swelling in some of the joints of 
the hand or foot, you may say, if you please, 
that such patient has got the Gout. If the 
same kind of swelling should appear in the 
knee or Aep-joint, or take the shape of an en- 
larged gland or a rubicund nose^ you must 
then change your phrase ; and you may easily 
ezhaust a volume in pointing out the dif- 
ferences betwixt them. But as neither this 
kind of disquisition, nor the baptizing your 
patienfs disease by one uame or another, can 
in the very least help you to cure it, I may 
just as well ezplain to you that this swelling, 
like every other malady incident to man, is not 
only a developement of constitutional disease^ 
but comes on mfitê ot paroxysms : — you have 
ali heard of a " fit of the Gout." Gentlemen, 
you will find tlds fit in one case perfectly 
periodic and regular in its recurrence : in 
another, less determinate as to the time of its 
approach. The result of repeated parozysms, as 
in other diseases where great heat and swelling 
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take place^ must be a tendency to decompo- 
BÍtion ; in tbis instance, the prodaet for the 
mo8t part is a deposit of ebalky or earthy 
matter. When this happens^ nobody will dis- 
pute the name you have given to the disorder; 
bat should the result of the decomposing 
action be panilent matter or ichor^ instead of 
chalk or earthy — which neither you nor anybody 
else can know beforehand, — you must not be 
astonished if a rival practitioner be called in 
to give the disease another sobriquet, — to 
christen it anew by some other phonic com- 
bination full as indefinite as the first; and 
which may thus serve you both to dispute 
about very prettily from one end of the year 
to the other, without either of you becoming a 
whit the wiser ! You see, then, that the only 
difference betwixt what is called " Gout," and 
what is called *' inflammation/' is, that the 
result of the morbid action in the former case, 
is earthy instead of purulent deposit, a êolid 
instead oÍKjluid product. Now, this diflference 
may be accounted for, partly by hereditary 
predisposition, and partly by the age of the 
respective subjects of each. Young plants 
contain more sap than old ones ; the diseases 
of both must therefore in some points vary ; 
for though in the blood of the old or middle- 
aged we find the same elemental principies as 
that of infancy and youth, from these elements 
being in different proportions, the results of 
decomposition must, muiatis mutandis, be dif- 
ferent. "What are the Causes of Gout ? One 
writer says one thing ; another, another. 
Dr. HoUand, Physician-Extraordinary to the 
Queen, is among the latest who has written 
upon the subject, and he says the cause is " a 
morbid ingredient in the blood;" — nay, he 
says, " it cannot be denied." Still, not only 
do I presume to dispute his dictum, but I 
challenge him to bring forward a tittle of 
proof in support of it. His whole doctrine of 
Gout, I apprehend, is a fallacy; for if you 
inquire, the patient will tell you that he took 
too much Wine the night before his first fit ; 
or that he had got Wef ; or had been exposcd 
to the Ea^t Wind ; or had been Vexed by some 
domestic matter. — From which you see, the 
canses of Gout are anything and everything 
that may set up any other disease,-— Small-pox 



and the other Contagious Fevers of course 
excepted. A paroxysm of Gout has been ac- 
tually brought on by Losè of Bhod and also 
by a Fwrge ; for which statement, if you will 
not believe me, you may take the authority of 
Parr and Darwin. What, then, is the remedy ? 
If you ask me for a SpecifiCy I must again re- 
mind you there is no such thing in physic ; 
and what is more, the man who understands 
his profession would never dream of seeking a 
specific for any disorder whatever. No — the 
remedies for Gout are the same as cure other 
diseases ; namely, attention to temperature 
êuring the Fit, and the exhibition of the 
chrono-thermal or ague medicines during the 
Remissian ; — for we have seen that, Hke the 
ague, it is a periodic disorder, and such is the 
description given by Sydenham, who was half 
his life a martyr to it, — ^to say nothing of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson' s explanation in his dic- 
tionary. That it comes on like the ague with 
cold shiverings, the experience of almost every 
case will tell you ; but as your minds may be 
too much occupied with school theories to 
mark that fact for yourselves, I will give it to 
you in black and white in the words of Darwin. 
Speaking of some cases of the disease, he says : 
'• The patients, after a few days, were both of 
them affected with cold fits like ague-fits, and 
their feet became afPected with Gout.'* To 
meet it in a proper manner you must treat the 
disease purely as an ague. With quinine, 
arsenic, opium, and colchicum, I have curcd it 
scores of times ; and truth obliges me to say I 
have in some cases failed with aU. Now what 
can I say more of any other disease ? Every 
day you hear people talk of the " principie** 
of a thing, but really without knowing what 
they are talking about. The true meaning of 
the word "principie" is Unity — something 
simple or single to which you may specially 
refer in the midst of an apparently conflicting 
variety. That a perfect unity of type pervades 
ali the variations of disease is indisputable, 
and of the correctness of a unity or principie 
to guide your treatment, there is ns httle 
doubt. What, then, are ali your school-divi- 
sions but "flocci, nauci, nihili, pili I" I ghall 
now give you a case or two which may per- 
hapa 8uffice to show you my treatment of Gout. 
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Casei. — ColonelD , aged 60, had a 

fit of Gout which carne on erery Dight, and 
for which leeches and pui^ation had been 
inefifectually prescribed, before I was called 
in. I ordered a combination of quinine and 
colchícum, but as this did not stop the fit, I 
changed it for arsenic, after taking which, the 
patient had no retum. 

Case 2. — Captain M , aged 56, had a 

fit of Gout which recurred every night during 
his sleep. I preseribed arsenic without effect ; 
I then gave him quinine, which acted like 
magic. The same gentleman, twelve months 
after, had a recurrence, but was much disap- 
pointed, ou resuming the quinine, to obtain 
no relief. I then preseribed arsenic, which, 
though it failed the year before, this time per- 
fectly succeeded ! — a lesson to such as would 
yaunt any remedy as a specifíc for any 
disease. 

The influence of the Fassions in causing or 
curing Gout is well known. One of many 
cases so Cured comes just at this moment to my 
mind. A country clergyman was laid up with 
a severe attack of the Gout— his wife having 
heard of the effect of Swrprise in cases of the 
kind, dressed up a large hare in baby-clothes, 
and brought it to hia bed-aide, telling him 
how fearfully changed their child had become. 
The old gentleman eyed the animal with a 
look of terror, sprung out of bed, and com- 
plained of his foot no more ! 

Now, Gentlemen, as Gout. like Ague, is a 
remittent disease, and curable in the same 
manner, — whether by mental or physical 
agency, — what right have we to assume that 
its cause- is a '* morbid ingredient in the 
blood," any more than that the cause of ague 
is ? Still, let us suppose for a moment that it 
is the effect of a "morbid ingredient in the 
blood;"— what, then, allow me to ask, is 
this morbid ingredient doing ali the time of 
remission ? Does it sleep or wake during this 
interval of immunity ?— and how comes it 
that arsenic, quinine, and colchicum so often 
neutralise its effects — while purgation and 
blood-letting, in too many instances, produce 
a recurrence ? In a word, is not this " mor- 
bid ingredient in the blood" a naere crotchet 
of Dr. Holland's brain?— a goblin— a phantom 



— that, Hke other goblins and phantoms, dis- 
appears the moment the daylight comes in ! 

Haying stated my reasons for dissenting 
firom Dr. Holland's hypothetic view of the 
cause of Gout, it may not be out of place here 
to request your attention to some points of 
infinitely greater importance, upon which that 
physician and myself, by some curious fatality, 
maintaih a remarkable coincidbncb of opinion. 
The foUowing passages occur in his Medicai 
Notes and Bejlections, 

"Has sufficient weight been assigned in 
our pathological reasouings to that principie 
which associates together so many facts in the 
history of disease, namely, the tendeucy, in 
yarious morbid actions, to distinct intbrmis- 
sioN of longer or shorter duratioa, and more 
or less perfect in kind ? " " The subjection 
of so many diseased actions to this common 
law, establishes, bblationb which could not 
have been leamed from other sources, and 
which have much yalub bybn in the dbtails 

OP PRACTICB." 

Again, he says, " It will probably be one of 
the most certain results of futurb research, 
to associate together, by the connexion of 
causes of common kind, diseases now regarded 
as wholly distinct in their nature, and arranged 
as such in our systems of nosology. This 
remark applies very widely throughout ali the 
genera of disease." " We can scarcely touch 
upon this subject of Fkvbb (particularly that 
which our present knowledge obliges us to 
consider as of idiopathic kind,) without find- 
ing in it a Bond with which to associate 
together numerous forms of disease, but withal 
a knot so intricate, thftt m research has 
hitherto succeeded in unravelling it.** 

Now, what does Idiopathic mean ? It 
means peculiar or primart — in opposition to 
SYMPTOMATic discasc, or disease of long 
standing. The profession, then, according 
to Dr, HoUand, — and he is quite right — ^have 
been ali perfectly in the dark in regard to the 
heginning of any disease. The "knot" they 
have for so many centuries been trying to 
unravel, I hope he, they, and every body else 
will now consider as completely untied, — ^but 
not, as I shall in a few minutes prove, in con- 
sequence of Dr. Holland^s *'prediction." 
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Vfhen apeakiDg of the Influenza and other 
Epidemic6> Dr. Holland says : " I may bríefly 
notice the singular analogy to the milder 
fonns of Typhus and Intennittent Fever 
which these epidemics have occasionally pre- 
sented/' Why he puts Typhus bsfors Inter- 
mittent fever, I know not; but this I do 
know, that except where badly treated, the 
Influenza seldom takes the '' typhoid " shape. 
However» Dr. Holland admita be has pre- 
scribed Bark in influenza with very great 
advantage. 

Ou the subject of Temperature» the same 
pbysician thus speaks: — '^The patient may 
almost always choose a temperature for him- 
self» and inconvenience in most cases, positive 
harm in many, will be the eflect of opposing 
that vhich he desires — bis feeling here is 
rarely that of theory» though too often con- 
tradicted by what is merely such. It repre- 
sents in him a definite state of the body, in 
which the alteration of temperature desired is 
that best adapted/or relief, and the test of 
its fitness usually found in the adyantage 
resulting íírom the change. This rule may be 
taken as applicable to ali fevers, even to those 
of the exanthemataus kind/' By which term 
medicai men understand small-poz, chicken- 
pox, measles, and scarlet fever. Some indude 
the plague. 

Dr. Holland asks : *' Is not depletíon by 
blood-letting still too general and indiscrimi- 
nate in afiections of the Brain, and espedally 
in the di£Ferent forma of Paralysis ? I believe 
that the soundest medicai experience will war- 
rant this opinion. The vague conception that 
ali these disorders depend upon some inflam- 
mation or prbssurb which it is needful to 
remove» too much pervades and directa the 
practice in them — and if the seizure be one of 
sudden kind, this method of treatment is 
often puraued with an urgent and dangerous 
activity." * * * * " Theory might suggest 
that in some of these various cases, the loss of 
blood would lead to mischief. Experience 
undoubtedly proves it ; and there is cause to 
believe that this mischief, though abated of 
LATB TBARs, ís still ucithcr infrcqucut, nor 
small in amount." It is now the fashion of 
fashionable practitioners to say, " Oh, there has 



certainly been too much bleeding/' and '^ Oh» 
we dQn't bleed as we used to do i " but it is 
not 80 convenient for them to tell who opened 
their eyes to their errors. 

Now, Gentlemen> if any of you be disposed 
to question by whose influence this abatement 
of mischief was principally brought about, I 
may suggest that, from numerous letters I 
have received from medicai men, long before 
Dr. Holland' s volume fírst appeared, my 
writings must at least have in something con- 
tributed to it. Dr. Holland's work, from 
which I quote, was published by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. in 1839. Mark that date, 
and mark also, if you please, that it was in 
the year 1836 — thrbb years before — that the 
same Publishera brought out my work TJíe 
Fallaey of Physic as taught in the Schools, — 
wherein I stated :— 

1. " We hope to prove even to demonstra- 
tion, that Fbvbb, Jtemittent or Intermittent, 
comprehends every shape and shade which 
Disorder can assume.*' 

2. " That many cases of Disorder have been 
observed to partake of the nature of Bemit- 
tent Fever, and to derive benefít from the 
modes of treatment adapted to that periodic 
distemper, we are sufficiently aware. But we 
have yet to leam that any author, ancient or 
modem, has detecied that ttpb, and advocated 
that TRBATMBNT tfi evertf shade and variety of 
disease.** 

3. '«That attention to Temperature is the 
end of ali medicine.'^ 

4. '*That Blood-letting might be advan- 
tageously dispensed with in ali diseases, even 

in APOPLBXY." 

Gentlemen, some of you may have read an 
anecdote of Dennis the Critic. Having in- 
vented a new mode of producing theatrical 
thunder, he submitted his discovery to the 
managers ; but their high mightinesses only 
afifected to laugh at it. Some weeks after- 
wards, he went to see a play, in which there 
was a thunder-scene. • Now,' thought Dennis, 
' is my tum — now I can affòrd to laugh at their 
thunder as much as they laughed at mine ; ' 
but judge his surprise, wben, instead of the 
farcical squall he expected, his ears were sa- 
luted with a thunder as terrible and true as 
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the " hurly-burly" of hís own inyention. Per- 
ceiving, in an instante the trick that had been 
played him, he cried aloud, " By G — ! that 's 
my thunder ! " This^ or something like this^ 
— alwaya excepting the irreverent adjuration 
— ^was the sentiment that escaped me when 
I fírst perused the passages I hare read to yoa 
from the Medicai Notes and Reflectiona, 
" These are mt doctrines/' I said ; " ay — ^the 
identical doctnnes which Dr. James Johnsoiij 
physician-extraordinary to the King deceased, 
two years before» stigmatÍBed as a Ptrszt- 
mania^ or FBysR-madness. How will he re- 
ceive them now — now that they are patronised 
at *8econd hand" by an F.R.S. and a physi- 
cian-extraordinary to the QuBBN that reigns ? "„ 
That was my exclamation — ^and how did he 
receive them, Gentlemen ? Why, he praised 
Dr. Holland to the skies; said he was this, 
and said he iras that ; and concluded by telling 
us that ** it is impossible to lay down his book 
vithout an acquiescence in the decision of the 
public, which has plaeed him in the first rank 
among the practical physicians of the capital ;" 
adding, moreover, that '^his bearing toward 
his brethren is fair and open, and his candid 
mind, instructed by libvbál beading and 
polished by society, is willing to allow their 
meed of merit to ali." Bat not a syllable did 
Dr. James Johnson say in condemnation of 
Dr. Holland's prophecy, that " Fbvbr" would 
one day be found to be "the Band with 
which to associate together nnmeroas forms 
of disease;" — nor did he remind him that 
when that proj^ecy was actaãlly fulfillbd 
by me to the letter tbabs bbfore he, 
Dr. Holland, took the trouble to make it, he, 
Dr. James Johnson, rídiculed it as a Fever- 
madnbss ! — Gentlemen, if, in the course of his 
''liberal reading," the Author of the Medicai 
Notes and Reflectums nevbr saw the FaUacy 
of Fhyúe as taught in the Schools, — nor the 
Review of it by his patron Dr. Johnson l — nob 
Dr. Forbes^s equally honest criticism of it ! — 
NOB the controversy in the Lancet, to which 
the former gave rise I — nob heard in " society" 
the remarks made by the laaghter-loving part 
of the profession, when that controversy was 
concluded I — nob met with the Unitt of 
Disbase ! — nob the many Reviews that were 



written upon it ! I—you must acknowledge the 
** coincidenoe " to be curious — startling ! ! ! 
And, farther, you must admit that this ** co- 
incidence" affords another of many proofs 
of the truth of a discovbbt, which when 
Dr. Holland — ^with the candour, I am wOling, 
in common with Dr. Johnson, to allow him — 
takes into account dates, faots, and other 
similar trifles, I hope he will, in retum, permit 
me now, heneeforth, and for erer, to call 
MINE ! Meantime, I haye much pleasnre in 
availing myself of the testimony of a physician 
80 eminent, in farour of its '* value, btbn in 

THB DETAILS OF PBACTICE." 

[Shortly after the abore obserrations made 
their appearance in print, Dr. Holland ad- 
dressed to me a letter ia '' explanation. " The 
corpe^pondence which foUowed I am not quite 
at liberty to give, as the doctor expressed a 
wish that his oommanications should be kept 
" private." This much I may, howerer, state, 
that though couched in very polite, very 
diplomatic language, the ''explanation" af- 
forded by his letters did not appear to me to 
be any explanation at aU. His observations 
might apply to this, that, or the other, or 
anything else ! But seriously, if Dr. Holland 
intended to do more than shufiSe me out of 
my discoveries, why did he send a " prÍTate " 
answer to my published charge, — or insinua- 
tion, if he like it better? The conclnding 
paragraph of his last letter is so adroitly 
worded, with or without his leave I must 
quote it. ''It giyes me pleasure to know 
that you fínd anything of truth or useful 
8U6GBSTI0N [suggcstion !] in what I haye 
published. And I shall be gratified by any 
opportunity which may hereafter occur of 
talking with you on these subjects, of common 
interest to us, out of print, [no doubt !] Eyer, 
my dear Sir, yours faithfuUy, H. Holland." 
** New truths of a higher order," says an en- 
lightened physiologist, "and of which the 
connexion is not seen with common and 
hackneyed doctrines, are scouted by ali, and 
especially sneered at, denied, and abused by 
the base creatures who haye just sense enough 
to see there really is something in them, — who 
haye just ambition enough to make them hate 
one who appears to know more than they 
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do, — and who hare just cunning or skill enoogh 
to bias minda yet weaker than their own. To 
crown Buitably such procednre, the doctrines at 
first denied are subsequentlj pilfbrbd with 
ali the little art of whicb sach minds are 
capable." — Alexander Walker on the Nervaus 
System.'] 

From tbis digression I noir turn to 

Rheumatism. 

Like Qont, the word '' Rheumatiam" conveys 
nothing beyond the expression of the false 
theory which first gave ríse to it. But as we 
are compelled, by long custom, to retain this 
among other equally unmeaning terms, I may 
tell you, that the profession of the present 
day ckss under it numerous affections of the 
great joints, particularly sach as have come on 
Buddenly, and are attended with much pain 
and swelling. You will find that these, in 
every case^ have been ushered in by fever fits. 
The young and middle-aged are more liable to 
Rhenmatism than the extreme old. Like the 
6out, it is a rennttent disorder, and Dr. Hay- 
garth, long ago, wrote a work illastrative of 
the Talue of Bark in its treatment. My own 
practice is to premise an emetic ; this I follow 
up with a combination of Qoinine and col- 
chicnm. If that mode of treatment fail, I 
have recourse to opium, arsexiic, gaiaic, mer- 
cuiy, silver^ tnrpentine, copaiba, arnica mon- 
tana» aconite, or solphur, — or combinations of 
them — ali of which remedies have sacceeded 
and failed in Ague as well as in Rheumatism. 
In most instances of acute Rheumatism, the 
first combination will be found to answer per- 
fectly ; though in cases of long standing, you 
may have to run from one medicine and com- 
bination of medicine to another, before being 
able to bríng about this desirable termination ; 
— and it is my duty to confess to you, that in 
some cases, particularly where either much 
depletion, or much mercury, or both, have 
been employed — as I grieve to say, they too 
often are in the primary treatment — you may 
fail with every means you may devise. 

Under the head of Rheumatism, medicai 
men also include certain muscular pains, 
which occur in varions parts of the body, but 



which are anattended by any apparent morbid 
stracturaL developement. With nitrate of 
silrer and prussic acid, I hare often cured 
these pains ; and with the cold plunge-bath, 
I hare sometimes succeeded after every other 
means had failed. Of my mode of treating 
aeute Rheumatísm, I will give yoa two ex- 
amples. 

Case 1 . — A young man, aged 25, had been 
suffering severely from Rheumatism for four 
or five days before I saw him. At this time, 
the joints of his wnsts and ankles were much 
swelled and exquisitely painful; his heart| 
laboured, and was in such pain as to impede 
his breathing ; his tongue was foul and forred, 
and he had been occasionally delirious. I 
ordered an emetic, which was some time in 
operating, but when it did, the relief was 
signal. I folio wed this np with piUs contain- 
ing a combination of quinine, blue pill, and 
colchicum, and in two days he was sitting up 
with scarcely any swelling remaining in the 
affected joints ; in two days more he had no 
complaint. Not a drop of blood was taken in 
this case. 

Case 2. — A gentleman, aged 30, after ex- 
posure to wet and cold, had a shivering fit 
with fever, in the course of which almost 
every joint in his body became swollen and 
very painful. He was bled, leeched, blistered, 
and took mercury to no purpose, before I was 
callld in. I ordered him a combination of 
quinine, colchicum, and opium, which agreed so 
well with him, that in three days I found him 
íree from every symptom but weakness, which I 
presume was as much the effect of the former 
sanguinary treatment, as of the disease : at 
any rate, he had certainly suffered very 
severely. But, Gentlemen, like every other 
disease incident to man, Rheumatism may not 
only be cured without loss of blood, but with- 
out any physic at ali ; and in evidence of this, 
I will read to you an extract from the wrítings 
of Sydenham : " As to the cure of Rheuma- 
tism," he says, *' I have often been troubled, 
as well as you, that it could not be performed 
without the loss of a great deal of blood ; upon 
which account the patient is not only much 
weakened for a time, but if he be of a weakly 
constitution, he is most conunonly rendered 
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more obnoxious to other diseases for eoine 
years, when, aftei*wards, the matter that 
causes tbe Bbeumatism [Sydenham^ like Hip- 
pocrates, was a disdple of the Humoral 
School] falis upon the lungs, the latent indis- 
position in the blood being put into motion 
by taking cold, or upon some slight occasion. 
For these reasons, I endeavour to try for some 
other method different from Bleedinff, so o/ten 
repeated, to cure this disease ; therefore, well 
considering that this disease proceeded from 
an iníIammatioD, which is manifest from other 
phenomena, but especially from the colour of 
the Blood, which was exactly like that of 
Pleuritis, I thought it was probable that 
this disease might be as well cured by order- 
ing a simple, cooling, and moderately nourish- 
ing diet, as by Bleeding repeaied, and those 
inconveniences might be avoided which ac- 
companied the other method ; and I found 
that a whey-diet, used instead of Bleeding, 
DiD THE DusiNBss. Aftcr last summcr, 
my neighbour Matthews, the apothecary, an 
honest and ingenious man, sent for me ; he 
was miserably afflicted with a Rheumatism, 
accompanied with the foUowing symptoms. 
He was íirst lame in the hip for two days ; 
afterwards he had a dull pain upon bis lungs, 
and a difficulty of breathing, which also went 
ofF in two days' time, [both remittenty'] after 
which liis head began to pain him violently, 
and presently the hip of the right side which 
was íirst seized ; and afterwards, according to 
the usual course of the disease, almost ali the 
joints, both of the arms and legs, were afflicted 
by turns. He being of a weak and dry habit 
of body, I was afraid that by taking away 
much blood, his strength, before but infirm, 
would be whoUy vanquished ; especially the 
summer being so far spent, it was to be feared 
winter would come before he could recover his 
strength, weakened by frequent bleeding, and 
therefore I ordered that he should feed on 
nothing but whey for four days. Afterwards, 
I allowed him, besides the whey, white bread 
instead of a dinner, namely, once a-day, till 
he was quite well, He, being contented with 
this thin diet, continued the use of it for 
eighteen days ; only I at last indulged him in 
bread at supper too ; he daily drank eighteen 



pints of whey, made at home, wherewith he 
was sttfficiently nourished. After these days, 
when the symptoms did no more vex him, 
and when he walkad abroad, I permitted him 
to eat flesh, namely of boiled chickens, and 
other things of easy digestion ; but every 
fourth day he was dieted with whey, till at 
length he was quite well, the inconveniences 
mentioned above being quite remedied by this 
method, with which he was gríevously afflicted 
ten years before, bleeding being then used by 
my order for his cure, and often repeated. If 
any one shall contemn this method because it 
is plain and inartiiicial, I would have such a 
one know that only weak people despise 
things for their being simple and plain ; and 
that I am ready to serve the public, though I 
lose my reputation by it. And I will say that 
I do not at ali question, were it not for com- 
mon prejudice, that the said method might be 
accommodated to other diseases, the names 
whereof I conceal at present, and that it 
would be more beneficiai to the sick than the 
common pomp of Remedies that are used for 
people when they are just dying, as if they 
were to be sacrificed like beasts." — But 

The Stone! — 

You will doubtless, Gentlemen, ask me 
whether or not I look upon that also as an 
effect of intermittent fever ? To this question 
I have only to say, that Stone must be ad- 
mitted to be a result of morbid urinary secre- 
tion. Can any secretion become morbid 
without the previous occurrence of constitu- 
tional (in other words, intermittent fehrilé) 
change ? Certainly not ; then, without such 
change, how could stone become developed at 
ali ? — moreover, are there not times of the 
day, when the subject of it is better and 
worse, and this not altogether to be referred 
to the period of micturition ? A ^*fit of the 
stone'' is as common an expression as a fit of 
the ague. Drs. Prout and Roget, who have 
paid much attention to calculary diseases, 
State, that while medicines styled " lithontrip- 
tics" exert but little influence in such cases, 
tonics have almost universally ameliorated the 
condition of the patient ; — and what are the 
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medicines usually termed "tonics, " but the 
remedies for agae ? 

Whether Gont and Bheumatism be remittent 
diseases or not, or whetber they be remarkable 
for the changes of temperature and action, 
termed Fbvbr, nobody but such as prefer books 
of nosology to the book of nature and common 
sense, would be so ignorant as to question. 
Whether they be varieties of the same disease^ 
is another thing ; but this I know, they are 
both first-consins to agae^ and by treating them 
as such, the practitioner may save himself a 
world of trouble, and the patient a world of 
pain, "which neither might escape, in adopting 
the doctrine of the '' pathologists,'' that these 
are inflammatory diseases, and only to be sub- 
dued by leech, lancet, and mercury to saliva- 
tion. Gentlemen, laugh at the pathologists, 
and laugh too at their disputations, which, 
being ali about nonsense, can never possibly 
come to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The calculary (gritty) or stony concretions 
"which are occasionally deposited in the differ- 
ent joints during Gout, suggested to medicai 
men, even at an early period, the analogy 
subsisting betwixt that disease and stone. 
During constitutional disorders, calculus may 
be developed in any tissue or structure of the 
body. Salivary concretions are common : Pul- 
monary calculi I have seen in two instances : 
in one case they were expectorated by a Con- 
Bumptive female, who died ; in the other, by 
a gentleman whose lungs being otherwise 
organically uninjured, recovered his health 
completely by attending to the temperature 
of his chest, and by the occasional use of 
hydrocyanic acid and quinine, which I pre- 
scribed for him. This patient had preyiously 
consulted two ef the best-employed medicai 
men in London, one a physician, the other a 
Burgeon, neither of whom held out a hope for 
him but in a warm climate. Dr. Chambers 
and Sir B. Brodie, for these were the practi- 
tioners the patient previously consulted, 
showed in this instance, at least, their good 
opinion of attention to temperature, How 
often the liyer, gall-bladder, and kidney are 
the seat of stone, I need not tell you. Taking 
place in the course of an artery, calculus is 
erroneously termed '^ossification/* I wonder 



it never occurred to authors to call it "the 
GoutI" seeing there is, at least, this resem- 
blance betwixt them, that both generally 
become developed during or after middle age. 
There are not wanting authors who have 
traced an analogy betwixt Rheumatism and 

CUTANBOUS OR SkIN DiSBASE 

and as ali disorders are cousins-german to 
ague, we must give them full credit for their 
powers of observation — stating, at the same 
time, our readiness to help them out to a still 
more comprehensive view of the relationship 
which subsists betwixt ali " the various genera 
of disease." 

What a fine thing to be able to master the 
cloud of ridiculous distinctions and defínitions 
by which Drs. Willan and Bateman have con- 
trived to disguise the whole subject of Cutane- 
ous Disorder; — to distinguish, for example» 
psoriasis from lepra — erythema from erysi- 
pelas, diseases only differing from each other 
in being acute or chronic, or from being more 
or less extensively developed ; ali, too, depend- 
ing upon the same constitutional uuity and 
integrity of state — ^all more or less amenable to 
identical agency ! Most truly, then, has my 
Lord Bacon remarked, " Divisions only give us 
the husks and outer parts of a science, while 
they allow the juice and kernel to escape in 
the splitting." What! I shall be asked, ia 
Erysipelas or Rose nothing more than a result 
of ague — Erysipelas, for which, according to 
Mr. Lawrence, we must make incisions in the 
skin, at least a foot long — ^gashes not quite 
so short, but quite as deep as sabre wounds I 
Hear what Sir James Mackintosh says when 
describing his own case ; and the accuracy of 
his description will scarcely be questioned, if 
it be remembered, that previously to entering 
upon his legal career, Sir James had not only 
studied but taken his degree in physio ; -— " We 
had an unusually cheerful day," he says, " but 
just as I was going to bed I was attacked by a 
Jit of ahivering, which in the morning was 
followed by a high fever, and in two days by 
an Erysipelas in the face. The disease went 
through its course mildly, but it is Hable to 
such sudden tuma^ (fíts ?) that one is alwavi 
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within six boars of death." For tbe value 
of quinine or bark in this disease I could 
cite many authoríties, bat tbe candour of 
Mr. Travers entitles bis evidence to a pre- 
fereuce. At a meeting of tbe Medico-Chirar- 
gical Society, be is reported to bave stated tbat 
in " a great many instances (of Erysipelas) be 
bad found tbe moBt decided beneíit from tbe 
use of Bark and otber Tonics, and wbicb^ at 
tbe commencement of tbe disease, be bad 
often seen bigbly useful in tbe practice of 
otbers, even in cases wbere he would have 
employed the anfiphlogistic treatment, if tbe 
patients bad fallen into bis own bands." — 
Lancet. 

Eveiy medicai man of experience knows 
tbat Erysipelas is very often epidemic; in 
otber words, it prevails at a particular time to 
a greater or less extent among a particular 
people or class of people. Wberefore it seems 
to depend upon a peculiar co^stitution of 
atmosphere ; for during tbe time it is preva- 
lent in camps or cities, tbe sligbtest scratcb 
on tbe skin will set it up. I bave known it 
follow tbe application of a blister to tbe cbest ; 
and I remember, wben in Edinburgb Castle witb 
tbe Royals, I was obliged to tell tbe ofiicer com- 
manding tbe troops a little of my mind upon 
tbe subject of corporeal punisbment : one poor 
fellow bad just escaped witb bis life from tbe 
Erysipelas brougbt on by a flogging. But even 
at periods wben tbe disease is not epidemic, it 
may be prodnced by any one of tbe tbousand 
tbings tbat daily occur in life. Cold and wet 
are frequent causes ; and tbere are individuais 
wbo cannot take mercury in any sbape or dose 
witbout being liable to an attack of it — 
nevertbeless, I bave myself cured many cases 
witb mercury. Tbe best practice, bowever, is 
to treat it bke otber acute fevers. Begin witb 
emetics, and foUow tbem up witb ársenic or 
quinine ; tbis practice will apply to ali acute 
diseases of tbe skin, by wbatever names tbey 
may be known or distinguisbed. 

Wbat are tbe causes of Cutaneous Disease 
generally? Everytbing tbat can set up 
Fever; — and wbat agent in nature, wben 
abused, may not do tbat 7 Cutaneous disease 
may be produced by mecbanical injury even — 
a blow, or a fali, for example. A friend of 



mine, wbo bunts a great deal, bas bad several 
falis from bis borse, and on eacb occasion the 
accident was followed by an eruption ali over 
bis skin. I bave known eruptions to be 
a constant effect of tbe introduction of a 
bougie into tbe uretbra of a particular indi- 
vidual. Wbat will tbe gentlemen of tbe 
Humoral scbool say to tbis? for you know 
tbe partisans of tbat scbool trace ali sucb 
diseases to a ''morbid ingredient in tbe 
blood," and tbey look upon eruptions as an 
eíTort of nature to expel tbe "peccant bu- 
mour." Be careful, tbey tell you, not to drive 
it in! Now, wbat is an eruption but the 
effect of a tendency to decomposition of the 
matter entering into a detacbed portion of tbe 
cuticular tissue, so as to produce an arrange- 
ment and motion of tbe atoms composing it 
different from tbeir motion and arrangement 
in bealtb? Sucb caution, tberefore, amounta 
exactly to tbis : be careful tbat you do notbing 
tbat sball make tbese cuticular atoms resume 
I tbeir respective places and motions in tbe 
economy, so as to resemble tbe bealtby skin ! 
See, tben, to wbat a ridiculous pass tbe 
HUMORAL doctrine leads us I Wben tbat doc- 
trine was more prevalent tban it is at present, 
cutaneous diseases were very generally classed 
under tbe bead of "Scurvy," or Scorbuiicj 
wboever bad eruptions on bis skin of a cbronic 
cbaracter was said to bave tbe scurvy. Now, 
if tbis pbrase bad been used simply as a sign 
or "counter to reckon by," no great bana 
could bave ensued; but, like ''scrofula" aud 
tbe "gout," "Scurvy," in process of time, 
came to perform tbe part, not of a sign 
merely, but of a corporeal something — an 
indefinite entity or essence, — wbicb, like a 
will-o'-tbe-wÍ8p, played its ''fantastic tricks" 
now in tbis part of tbe body, now in tbat. 
Some wise professor made bis pupils suppose 
tbat be bad detected it in tbe Blood even; 
and from tbat moment not only did people 
believe tbat Scurvy was a speeifie disease, 
but tbe wbole faculty were anxious to dis- 
cover a speeifie remedy for it. A speeifie 
for wbat, Gentlemen? — for an airy notbing, 
tbat only existed in tbe tbeoretic visions 
of tbeir own most mystified brains. You 
may stare as you please — but tbis, after ali, 
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is the tnith. What, then, you will demand, is 
the disease which doctors call " Ship-Scurvy V 
Having myself been montlis at sea without 
landing or seeing land, my evidence may be 
jast as good as that of otbers wbo bave 
handled tbe subject before me. Duríng long 
and barassing yoyages, wbat from being forced 
by foul weatber to sleep ander closed and con- 
sequently unventilated decks — wbat ârom being 
obliged to watcb and work bard upon a sbort 
allowance of food and water — togetber witb 
tbe anxiety and depression of spiríts prodnced 
by ** bope deferred/' tbe men gradually begin 
to sbow signs of a constitutional *' break-up/' 
You will iind tbem witb faces pale and bloated ; 
— tbeir skins roagb, rugged, and exbibiting 
petechuB and beemorrbagic ulcers ; tbeir gums 
weak, spongy, and bleeding ; tbeir bair barsb, 
dry, and falling away, and tbeir bowels subject 
to fluxes ; a low Fbvbr wastes tbem day by 
day and nigbt by nigbt, and tbey become at 
last so ill as to faint from tbe least exertion. 
This is Sbip-Scurvy> — not depending upon a 
sometbing noxious in tbe blood, but upon a 
positive toant of sometbing essential to its 
bealtby reproduction. And bow, tbink you, 
is tbis disease to be cured? By wbolesome 
food and puré air, you will naturally reply. 
No sucb tbing, Gentlemen — notbing so simple 
would do for scientifíc people. It can only be 
cured by Lemonjuice! Lemon juice, accord- 
ing to tbe greatest medicai professors, is not 
only a preventive of tbe bad effects of starva- 
tion — ^but a substitute for puré air and proper 
food in tbe cure of diseases produced by a 
deprívation of botb I Now, it is a curious fact 
in tbe bistory of Sbip-Scurvy, tbat just about 
tbe time tbat lemon-juice came into fashion as 
a cure for it^ great improvements began to be 
made in navigation^ as also in sbip-building, 
and in tbe ventilating and victualling of fleets ; 
Toyages tbat formerly took up a year, can now 
be completed in a montb or two, and tbe 
natural good efifects of ali tbis upon tbe babits 
and constitutions of tbe seamen are, up to tbis 
moment, very modestly claimed by tbe doctors 
as tbe result of tbeir employment of lemon- 
juice. And not only are tbere fools in tbe 
world, but pbilosopbers also^ wbo daily ecbo 
tbis trumpery story ! 



Tbere is not a disorder of tbe Skin, bow- 
ever named, tbat I bare not seen cured by 
QuiNiNB, — and I baye met witb examples of 
every kind of skin-disease, tbat bave baffled 
me witb every tbing I could tbink of. I may 
bere, nevertbeless, state in regard to Cutane- 
ous disease generally, tbat I baVe not very 
often been at a loss, wbile I bad at my diã- 
posal quinine, arsenic, oxymuriate of mercury, 
bydriodate of potass, creosote, iron, and lead. 
In a very obstinate case of scalled-bead, tbe 
subject of wbicb was a young artist of talent» 
a combination of belladonna and stramonium 
efifected a complete cure in about a fortnigbt. 
Tbe disease, in tbis instance, bad been up- 
wards of twelve montbs standing, and bad 
resisted tbe prescriptions of some of tbe ablest 
men of Dublin and London. Batbs, of wbicb 
I sball afterwards speak, I bave also found of 
great service in diseases of tbe Skin; — but 
wbat, Gentlemen, do ali tbese remedies come 
to at last, but to tbe various forces tbat pro- 
duce tbermal cbange ? 

In tbe great majority of instances, tben, 
tbe local disorder from wbicb pbysicians now 
almost invaríably name disease, and to wbicb 
tbey almost as invariably confine tbeir atten- 
tion, is only one of many features of universal 
disturbance. So far from being tbe causes of 
sucb disturbance, tbe local tendencies to dis- 
organisation are merely bereditary or acci- 
dental developements occurring in its course — 
developements expressive, for tbe most part, 
of tbe weak points of individual constitution — 
tbougb sometimes determined by climate or 
otber speciality of cause. In England, for 
example, tbe viscera of tbe cbest are tbe 
organs wbicb cbiefly suffer — wbile in tbe East 
and West Indies, tbe liver and otber contents 
of tbe abdómen become more frequently im- 
plicated. Remittent fever, I need not say, is 
tbe parent of botb. 

Injuries, passions, poisons, tben, are eacb 
capable of producing tbe same constitutional 
disturbance witb every kind and degree of 
organic cbange to wbicb tbe subjects of tbem 
may, by original weakness of ccftifiguration, be 
predisposed. To use a bomely j)brase — " wben 
tbe wbole bouse sbakes, tbe worse-built room 
Buffers most/' — ^and tbis, of course, diffen 
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with every house. A blow on the head — nay, 
an injary to so minate a member as the finger, 
may produce a general febrilb disorder^ end- 
ing in abscess of the lungs or liver^ according 
to the predisposition of the patient. Even in 
the course^ of the Contagious or Puatular 
Fevers, we daily find ali sorts of organic 
change developed — change whic;h no man in 
his senses would place in the light of a Catiae 
of those fevers. Among the organic and other 
distarbances indaced by the 

Small-Pox Fbvbr, 

or Varíola, as it is called by the profession, 
I have noticed Sore Throat, Deafness, Dropsy, 
Consumption, Glandular Swellings, Rheama- 
tism, and Palsy ; just as I have seen the same 
localisms developed in the course of a common 
Remittent fever ; such consequences depend- 
ing, of course, upon the original predisposition 
of the patient to the developement of this or 
that complaint by any agency capable of in- 
juring the general constitution. And how 
should it be otherwise, when we come to reflect 
that the Small-Pox Fever, like every other 
fever, consists in a succession of paroxysms so 
exactly resembling ague, that, before the ap- 
pearance of the eruption, it cannot possibly 
be distinguished from it ! — Nor, so far as indi- 
vidual treatment is concerned, does that matter 
one straw ; for, however perfectly specific the 
Cause of the disorder undoubtedly is, the 
disease itself admits of no speciâc mode of 
treatment. To shorten the Cold stage, you 
may resort to the nearest cordial you can get. 
During the Hot, keep the patient as cool as 
possible, or endeavour to break it by an emetic, 
which, in nine times out of ten, you may 
easily do ; and when that and the Sweating 
stage are ended, endeavour to prolong the 
interval of remission by opium, hydrocyanic 
acid, or quinine. Such, I believe, compre- 
hends nearly the whole duty of the physician 
in this, as in every other acute disorder. By 
a reverse course, the most perfectly curable 
case of Small-pox may be very speedily ren- 
dered malignant. During the spring of 1824, 
a great many instances of the disease occurred 
in Edinburgh ; and I remember two cases vrhich, 



I from the difference of the practice employed» 
and from the difference of the results» made a 
strong impression upon my mind. The first 
case vras treated by the late Dr. Mackintosh 
by repeated bleeding and purgation, in con- 
sequence of which, the patient became deli* 
rious, and the pustules were rendered coníia* 
ent. The subject of the second case waa 
myself ; having frequently visited the former 
gentleman during his iUness, I may fairly 
presume I took the infection from him. £ut 
the treatment, in my own instance^ was re- 
stricted to an occasional antimonial, and an 
opiate about seven in the evening, which had 
the effect of either entirely preventing the 
anticipated paroxysm, or of rendenng it so 
triâing as to pass without observation. On 
two occasions it was neglected, and a night of 
fever and restlessness was each time the result. 
I was out of the house in ten days, and, aa 
you see, I have not a perceptible mark on my 
countenance ; while the other gentleman was 
confined to his room for more than a month» 
barely escaping with his life; and when he 
made his appearance in the streets, hia face 
was so disíigured by scars, his most intimate 
fríends did not know him when he addressed 
them. During the autumn and winter of 
1825, while I attended the Parisian Hospitais, 
the Small-pox was raging fearfully in Franca. 
But so unsuccessful was the treatment em* 
ployed, — bleeding, leeching, and purgation, — 
that the dissecting-rooms of Paris were lite- 
rally crowded with the bodies of people who 
had died of the disease. Some of these bodies 
bore the mark of Faccination on their arms. 
But what is Yaccination ? Yaccination is only 
the artificial introduction into the human sys- 
tem of an animal Poison ; and it was first 
practised by Dr. Jenner, of Berkeley, in Glou- 
cestershire. Now Jenner was a man of great 
observation — great penetration — a man upon 
whom facts were never lost, — not a mere col- 
lector of facts, — not one of those poor crea- 
tures who cry, " Facts, facts, give me facts — I 
never think," — men who might as wisely cry, 
"Bricks, bricks, give me bricks — I never 
build!" Of a quite diflFerent stamp was 
Dr. Jenner. Practising his profession, chiefiy 
at first among the poor of his native county» 
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from them he learned that many people con- 
nected with dairíes had their hands attacked 
with an eraptive disease, which they traced to 
a similar eruption on the teats of the Cows 
they milked ; and their general belief was that 
snch as had this eruption coold not take the 
Small-pox. Ali through Gloucestershire this 
fact was known to the peasantry, — but the 
wise doctors only looked upon it as a popular 
superstition. Not so Jenner, — who, on setting 
abont an investigation, discovered it to be the 
truth ; and, in spite of the greateat opposition 
from men of his own profession, and others 
whom they seeretly influenced, he finally suc- 
ceeded in establishing the practice of Vaccina- 
tion — 80 called from Facca, the Latin for 
Cow. Jenner, then, was the first who arti- 
ficially introduced Cow-pox as a preventive of 
Small']pox ; and that it is indeed a preventive 
you will have no difficulty in believing, if you 
choose to recall to memory the number of 
persons whose faces were fretted and seamed 
by the Small-pox in your younger days, and 
the few instances of a similar kind you meet 
with in these times, since Vaccination has 
been praetised. Do you doubt the preventive 
effect of Small'^ox against a recurrence of 
Small-pox? — No more can you doubt the 
effect of vaccination — for though small-pox 
does occasionally attack individuais who have 
previously undergone vaccination, so also does 
it recur occasionally in persons who bear the 
indelible marks of having previously suffered 
from Small-pox itself. What is the Vaccine 
disease but a modifícation of Small-pox ? It 
is Small-pox in a milder form, a fact which 
Jenner suspected, and which Mr. Ceely of 
Ayleaburyhas recently proved bya very simple 
experiment. He first inoculated a cow with 
the matter of a Small-^ox pustule. From the 
new postules which were in due time pro- 
duced in that animal, he took matter and in- 
serted it into the arm of a child. The Vaccine 
or Cow-pox pustule was the result ! — and 
these experiments he has several times re- 
peated with the same success, in the presence 
of many medicai men : — so that the Catise of 
small-pox in man (whatever its real nature be) 
becomes so altered in its Vaccine or Cow 
modification, as to constitute a moat valuable 



preventive against the severer form. What is 
the nature of the specific agent which pro- 
duces and reproduces, through such an infínity 
of individuais, an efifect so generally specific 7 
Can it be, as Linnseus thought, of an animal- 
culine character ? or, is it at ali analogous to 
the influence produced by the magnet or iron ? 
which metal,, you ali know, may, from the 
contact of a magnet, become itself magnetic. 
These are the most probable relations in which 
the subject may be viewed — ^if, indeed, it have 
not some analogy to the continuatiou and 
reproduction of ali animal life. 

There are a few questions, connected with 
this subject, which I confess myself unable to 
answer. Ferhaps the ingenuity of some of 
you may solve them for me. 

1. "Why is small-pox, when directly inocu- 
lated, more generally mild than when takea 
casually by infection ? 

2. Why, after Vaccination, have we, in the 
majority of cases, only one pustule instead of 
many, as in the case of the Small-pox ? 

3. Why is the Cow-pox not infectious, like 
Small-pox — seeing that it is a mere modifíca- 
tion of identical agency? The Cow-pox, so 
far as we know, can only be communicated by 
direct inoculation. 

4. Has the protection which the C(íW'\.ox 
and the Small-^on afford to the constitution 
against recurrence, any analogy to agrícultural 
exhaustion — to the impossibility to obtain more 
than a given number of successive crops of a 
particular herbage, from a particular soil, in a 
given period of years ? 

But the Small-pox Fever is not the only 
fever which once having attacked an individual 
during his life, for the most part renders him 
unsusceptible of recurrence; — ali the truly 
Contagioua fevers have this effect — Chicken- 
pox, Measles, Scarlet-Fever, Hooping-cough, 
seldom affect the constitution above once in 
life — tbough sometimes, like Small-pox, they 
make their appearance twice, and even three 
times in individuais. By some authors, the 
Chicken-pox has been supposed to be a modi- 
fícation of Small-pox — an opinion to which I 
myself lean — ^for when we consider how re- 
markably Small-pox becomes modifíed after 
vaccine transmission, we can scarcely doubt 
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that it may admit of stíU furtber modifications 
by passing throagh the bodies of otber animais 
beBÍdes tbe cow. Tbis mucb is certain, tbat 
eyery one of tbe Contagious diseases bas tbe 
most perfect analogy to tbe ague — seeing tbat 
ali bave remissions and ezacerbations of fever 
more or less perfect in kinà, and tbat ali are 
more or less amenable to tbe cbrono-tbermal 
remedies — not one of wbicb remedies, bowever, 
possessing sucb specific influence over tbem, as 
to be exclasively relied upon in tbe treatment 
of any case. Is not tbis tbe best of ali proof» 
tbat tbere is no " specifíc " in pbysic ? If for 
a most decidedly specific disease we bave no 
specific remediai agency, bow can we possibly 
expect to fínd sucb for any one of tbe great 
family of disorders wbicb may be produced by 
anytbing and everytbing that can derange tbe 
general bealtb ? Yet Dr. HoUand bopes tbat 
medicai men may one day íind a specific for 
Qoui, and anotber for Consumption— diseases 
wbicb may be produced and cured by any 
agency tbat can alter tbe moving powers of 
particular individuais I 
Is tbe 



Plaque 

an Intermittent Fever? — ^Tbe case of Corporal 
Farrelj as detailed by Dr. Calvert, in tbe Me- 
dico-Chirurgical Transactions, will be a suffi- 
cient answer to tbe question : — " Tbis man 
bad been standing in tbe sea on tbe lOtb of 
November^ upwards of an bour^ to wasb and 
puriiy bis dotbes, according to on order to 
tbat effect. On coming out of tbe water be 
was seized witb violent sbivering and beadache, 
succeeded by beat of skin, and afterwards by 
sweating, wbicb alleviated tbe distressing 
symptoms. On tbe following day the par- 
oxysm was repeated. He was permitted to 
remain in tbe barracks from a belief tbat bis 
complaint was intermittent fever. Tbe next 
day bis fever retumed as usual, but it now 
declared itself to be tbe Plagub by a bubo 
(glandular swelling) arising in tbe groin, while 
the seat of tbe pain seemed to be suddenly 
transferred from tbe bead to tbat part. Tbe 
paroxysm was again followed by an intermission 
or remission. But tbe next moming, wbiie 



dressing bimself to go to tbe lazaret, be dropped 
down andexpired." 

Disputes stiU exist as to wbetber Plague be 
contagious or not. From a perusal of tbe 
evidence laid before tbe House of Commons, as 
well as from analogical reasoning, my belief is 
tbat it is NOT contagious ; but on wbicbsoever 
side trutb lies^ tbere can be no diíEculty as to 
the proper treatment. Tbe indications, in 
Plague as in simple intermittent fever, or tbe 
Small-pox^ are to regulate the temperature in 
the cold and bot stages, by tbe means already 
pointed out, and to prolong tbe remission by 
quinine, opium, arsenic, &c., according to 
particular constitutions. Treated in tbis 
manner, tbe disease could not by any pos- 
sibility be more fatal tban we are told it is 
nnder tbe present routine of practice. '' In 
ali our cases," says Dr. Madden, '' we did as 
ali otber practitioners did, — ^we continued to 
bleed, and tbe patients continued to dib V* — 
[MaãderCê Constantinople.'] 

From tbe same candid autbor, I find tbat the 

Yellow Fbvbr 

of tbe West Indies, is not less remarkable for 
its periodic remissions and exacerbations tban 
for tbe sbiverings and alternations of tempera- 
ture cbaracteristic of every otber disorder. 
Tbe yellow appearance of tbe patient, like tbe 
milder jaundice of our own climate, is a mere 
ej^ect of spasm of tbe gall ducts. Jaundice, 
tben, is a symptom, not a disease ; it is the 
result of spasm developed in tbe course of a 
febríle paroxysm. People will say, "You 
would not give Quinine or Bark in jaundice." 
But wberefore not? seeing I could muster a 
good half-bundred instances wbere I myself 
bave cured tbe disease by one or tbe otber." 
Dr. Madden details a case of yellow fever cured 
by Quinine, a case in wbicb be says, " bad tbe 
gentleman been bled, after the fasbion of the 
country, I think in ali probability be would 
bave died ; or bad be survived, tbat be would 
bave bad left a debilitated constitution and a 
dropsical diatbesis to encounter in bis conva- 
lescence." 

Previous to my embarkation for tbe East 
Indies, wbere it was my chance to serve five 
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/ears as a medicai officer of the army, I read 
Dr. James Jobnson's work on the " Diseases 
of Tropical Climates." Impressed when a boy 
with bis pretty style, I put bis sanguinary 
treatment and bis twenty-grain doses of calo- 
mel to tbe test. But so far from confírming 
bis assertions, my own^ after-experience led 
me to adopt coDclusions mucb tbe same as 
Dr. Madden. Captain Owen of tbe Royal 
Navy, too, wbo could neitber bave a tbeory to 
support nor any interested end to serve, one 
vay or tbe otber, details at great lengtb tbe 
mortality wbicb took place among bis people 
wbile employed in surveying tbe Afrícan coast. 
*' It may» in fact, be questioned/' says tbis 
intelligent navigator, "wbetber our very severe 
losses were not, in some measure, attributable 
to European medicai practice, Blesding and 
Calombl being decidedly tbe most dbadlt 
BNBMiBS in a Tropical Climate. During tbe 
wbole.time of tbe prevalence of tbe Fever, we 
bad not one instance of perfect recovery after 
a liberal application of tbe lancet or of tbis 
medicine." Captain Owen fartber states, that 
be bimself recovered witbout eitber bleeding 
or calomel ; wbile tbe sbip-doctor fell a martyr 
to bis medicai faitb, — be bled bimself, took 
calomel, and died ! [Tbe above remarks were 
first printed in 1840. Two years afterwards, 
12tb November, 1842, Extracts ftom tbe Re- 
porto/ the Select Committee on the Western 
Coast of Africa, appeared in tbe Times news- 
paper^ wberein, among otber tbings, is tbe foi- 
lowiug : " Tbe bleeding system bas fortunately 
gone out of fasbion, and tbe frigbtful mortality 
tbat attended its practice, is now no longer 
known on board our sbips." — Dr. James 
Jobnson, are you satisíied ?] 

But tbe Eastern practitioner will tell me 
possibly, tbat 

DrSBNTBRT 

cannot be safely treated in any otber fasbion. 
Is be sure be knows exactly wbat is meant by 
tbe word Dysentery ? I sball say notbing of 
its etymology, but ratber give you tbe symp- 
toms included by Sydenbam under tbe name. 
— " Tbe patient," be tells us, " is attacked witb 
a CHiLLiNBSs and sbaking, wbicb is immediately 



succeeded by a hbát of tbe wbole body. Soon 
after tbis, gripes and stools follow." Wbat, 
tben, Gentlemen» is tbis Dysentery but an 
AGUB, witb increase of secretion from one sur- 
face instead of anotber — ^fírom tbe mucous 
surface of tbe bowels instead of tbe skin ; and 
tbe skin, remember, is only a continuation of 
tbe mucous membrane of tbe bowels. Now, 
Dr. Cumming, late of tbe East índia Com- 
pany's medicai service, informs us, tbat wbile 
ascending tbe Nile in 1836, be was attacked 
witb Dysentery. After suffering for a week 
witb " intervals of remission" be fairly gave 
bimself up, and so did bis attendants, for be 
bad notbing in tbe sbape of medicine witb 
bim. As a forlom bope, bowever, be ordered 
bis guide to sponge bim witb warm wafer. 
And tbis simple remedy, [attention to tempera- 
ture,] witb fomentation of tbe abdómen, was 
the only treatment employed. He took a 
little wine and water, wbicb remained upon 
bis stomacb ; be tben became drowsy, slept 
for a short time, felt bis skin less bot and 
burning, and, in brief, began to recover, and 
tbat rapidly. In about a week afterwards, be 
writes in bis journal : " My recovery is almost 
complete, and tbe rapidity of my convalescenco 
leads me to contrast my late attack witb a 
preeisely similar one wbicb I bad at Cawnpore 
in tbe autumn of 1829. On tbat occasion I 
was laryely bled at the arm, bad fifty leeches 
applied to tbe abdómen, and during tbe íirst 
four days of tbe disease, in addition to exten- 
sive mercurial fríctions, I swallowed two 
hundred and sixteen grains of calomel. True^ 
I recovered ; or ratber I did not die ! wbetber 
in consequence, or in spite of tbe above beroic 
treatment, I will not venture to say. My face 
was swollen to an enormous size ; every tooth 
was loose in my jaws ; and for six or eight 
weeks I could eat no solid food ; my constitu- 
tion received a shock from wbicb it never 
fairly recovered, and I was obliged to come to 
Europe on furlougb. On tbe present occasion, 
fortunately for me, tbe ms medicatrix natura 
was my sole pbysician, [be forgot tbe sponging 
part I ] and I am now almost as well as before 
tbe attack commenced. British hedical 

PRACTICE, IN MT HUMBLE OPINION, DEALS TOO 
MUCH IN HBROICS." 
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That opinion» Gentletnen» I hope, is now 
yours also — it has many years been mine. 
Such a case, from such a quarter, must doubt- 
less be more than sufficient to warn yon against 
tbe sanguinary and mercurial practice intro- 
duced into tbe East by the influence of 
Dr. James Jobnson^s work on tbe Diseases of 
índia. Wbat an idea, to break down by tbe 
lancet and mercury, to salivation, the attract- 
ive power of every atom of tbe body, in tbe 
expectation of tbereby strengtbening its weak* 
est parts I Does tbis savour of madness, or 
does it not 7 and tbat too, as I binted before, 
madness of ratber a bomicidal kind ? 

Dropsy. 

How can tbere be a morbid superabundance 
of any secretion witbout a corresponding 
cbange of temperature ? He who will rígidly 
Bcrutinise tbis disease sball find tbat tbe same 
sbiverings and fever wbicb precede tbe sweat 
of ague, usber in tbe tumid abdómen and 
BWoUen legs of Dropsy. Dropsy, then, may 
be termed an agub witb inward sweat, Tbat 
it is a remittent disease may be seen by tbe 
palpable diminntion of tbe swelling on parti- 
cular days ; to say notbing of tbe hopes botb 
of tbe patient and pbysician on such days 
being excited by general improvement tbrough- 
out. How sbould tbe disease be treated? 
Not, according to modem practice, by diu- 
Tètics and sudorifics solely ; but by a combi- 
nation and altemation of these remedies with 
tbe medicines of acknowledged efficacy in tbat 
most perfect type of ali disease, the ague. Of 
cases successfully treated by me in tbis man- 
ner, I could give you hundreds, — but to wbat 
purpose 7 The recital, after ali, would amount 
to little more than a mere repetition of the 
paroxysmal symptoms of ague, minas the 
sweating stage ;— that stage being typified, 
nevertheless, by the cellalar watery effosion, 
or by the morbid increase of the natnral 
secretion which lubrícates the various shut 
cavities of tbe body. The remedies and the 
results were such as I bave already stated to 
you. Wbat other proofs do you want of tbe 
unity of ali disorder 7 The Paymaster-Sergeant 
of tiie Boyals had Dropsy, which, notwith- 



standing the usual treatment by diurética, 
purgatives, &c., waa daily getting worse, wben 
Dr. Stephenson, of the 13th Dragoons, sug- 
gested the application of poultices of lichen 
tmlgaria to the loins. From that day the 
amendment was rapid, and the patient subse- 
quently got well. Now, Gentlemen, evcry- 
body beheved that there must haye been some 
magicai yirtue in the lichen. But Mr. Brady, 
the surgeon of the regiment, thinking that 
the plant had less to do with the cure than 
the keat which, in the form of a poultice, it 
produced, determined to try poultices made 
witb rice in a case exactly similar. The result 
was the same — a cure ; proving how ríght be 
was in his conjecture. Since I entered into 
private practice, I haye repeatedly presmbed 
poultices to the loins with advantage, and 
I bave also, with the assistance of plasters of 
pitch, galbanum, &c., succeeded in curing 
cases of Dropsy, that resisted every kind of 
internai remedy. 

Cholera, — 

the Bcourge of uations — will cholera be found 
to partake of the same universal type of dis- 
ease, the ague 7 You will be the best judges, 
Gentlemen, wben I draw my parallel. Whiie 
in índia I had ample opportunities for ascer- 
talning its nature. Tremulous and spasmodic 
action belong equally to Ague and to Cholera ; 
vomiting or náusea characterises both. The 
ague patient has sometimes diarrhoea or 
looseness ; oppression at tbe chest, and cold- 
ness of the whole body are the primary symp- 
toms of each. Tbe increased flow of pale urine, 
so often remarked in ague, is an occasional 
symptom of the Epidemic Cholera. In more 
than one instance of cholera, which carne 
under my observation while serving in the 
East, that secretion passed involuntarily from 
the patient a short time before death. Sup- 
pression of urine, so common in the late 
epidemic, was a frequent symptom of tbe 
Walcheren ague. When there is no hot fit or 
reaction, death is usually preceded by a sleepy 
stupor in both. You have ague, too, with hot 
skin and bounding pulse, a state analogous to 
the milder forms of cholera, in which you 
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remark the same phenomena. When not 
fatal, eholera, like agae, haa a hot and sweat- 
ing atage. Moxeoyer^ when agne terminates 
life by a amgle paroxysm^ yoa find the same 
appearances after death in the bodies of both. 
Lattly, firensy, disease of the lungs^ liver^ and 
apleen» with dysentery and dropsy, — ^to say 
aothing of epilepsy and apoplexy^ — ^haye been 
tiie oceasional sequeke of each. Cholera, 
then, it an extreme of the cold stage of agne. 

What are the remedies most beneficiai in 
Cholera 7 Attention to Temperatore compre- 
henda erery thing that has either failed or 
sncceeded. Were I myaelf to become the 
anbject of it, I akonld feel inclined to tnut 
more to a bottle of brandy than to anything 
eontained in the Matéria Medica. While 
eerving in the East Indies, I saw many hnn- 
dred cases of the disorder^ bnt I never conld 
convince myself of the snperiority of any one 
kmd of active medicai treatment OTer another. 
In my work npon the Diseases of índia, I 
have proved that death, in the great majority 
of instances of Cholera, takes place from a 
palsy of the pnenmo-gastric nenres, — those 
tterves that infioenoe the fanctions of the 
Inngs and atomaoh. If you divide lliese nerves 
in the dog, you kave the essential symptoms of 
Cholera, viz. loss of voice, romiting, and 
difficnlt breathiag áívmyêy — çramps and fiatu- 
lence flrequently; and the animal seldom 
BUTrives the third day. On diaseetion, yon 
find the vessels of the head, Inngs, and intes- 
tines, filled with bhick blood. That is exactly 
what you find on opening the bodies of persons 
who have died of cholera. Shortly after my 
retum from índia, Dr. Wilson Philip read a 
paper at the WeHminster Medicai Sodety, in 
wMch he took the very same view of Cholera ; 
bnt wherein he forgot to say that hia tiews of 
the disease had erery one of them been 
anticipated by me, in a paper which I pnb* 
lished in the Laneet, before I qnitted índia. 
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FBKBBNT STATM OV MBDICAX FBACTICB VK BWOI.AND 
— DTSPBP8IA — ^HTSTEUA AVO HTPOCBOirDBIA — 
IN8ANITY— EFFECT OF LIOATVRES ^FAINT— CON* 

oe8ti0n, it8 natube^infantile c0nyul8i0n8. 

Gentlimxn, 

After a long interconrse with 
the world, and a rigid examination of what, 
in his day, was called its wisdom, the great 
Lord Bacon, mnsing donbtless over his own 
philosophical diseoveries, thos writes : — ** It is 
a view of delight to stand or walk npon the 
shore-side, and to see a ship tossed with 
tempest npon the sea, or to be in a fortified 
town, and to see two battles join upon a 
phdn; but it is a pleasnre incomparable, for 
the mind of man to be settled, landed, 
and fortified in the certainty of trath ; and 
from thence to descry and behold the errors, 
pertnrbations, labonrs, and wanderings np and 
down of other men." Bnt, Gentlemen, how- 
ever exciting this kind of pleasnre be to him 
who shonld be oontent with merely making a 
discovery to hifUêel/^the making of it publie 
has its drawbacks ; for in the words of Johnson, 
''whoever considers the revolutions and the 
varions qnestions of greater or less importance, 
npon which wit and reason have exercised 
their power, mnst lament the nnsuccessfulness 
of inquiry, and the slow advances of truth, 
when he reflects that great part of the labour 
of every writer, is only the destmction of those 
that went before him. The first care of the 
Bnilder of a nbw ststbm, is to demolish the 
fiftbrícs that are standing.'' But how can you 
brush away the cobwebs of ages from the 
Windows of Truth, without roosing the reptiles 
I and insects that so long rejoiced in the dark- 
ness and secrecy these cobwebs afiòrded? — ^the 
bats and spiders, to whom the daylight ia 
death ! Truth, like a torch, does two things ; 
not only does it open up to mankind a path 
to escape from the thoms and briars which 
surround them; but breaking upon a long 
night of ignorance, it betrays to the eyes of the 
newly-awakened sleeper, the bandits and 
brigands who have been taking advantage of 
its darkness to rob and plnnder him. What 
haa Truth to e^^ect from these?— What, but 
H 2 
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to be wbispered away hj the breatli of calumny, 
to be scouted and lied down by tbe knaves and 
fools whom int€rest or interco«T8e lii» leagued 
•witb tbe public robber as bis partisans ? Wbo 
will talk to me of conciliation ? Wbo will 
tell me tliat mild and moderate measures 
ever brongbt over sucb implacable enemies to 
tbe ranks of tbeir destroyer ; or tbat robbera, 
rioting in tbe spoils of tbeir victim, will listen 
to tbe voioe of tbe .cbarmer, cbarm lie aever 
80 wisely ?. Sarely people must be out of tbeir 
Benses, wbo imagine tbat any exposition of 
Trutb will be acceptable to men wbose emola- 
ments are cbiefly derived from a ^ourse of 
Btudied and «ystematie mystifícation — Pro- 
fessors, wbo lure tbe stadent hy^verj possible 
promise to tbeir scbools, and wjien once in 
tbeir net, keep bim tbere by every possible 
artiíice and pretext wbicb coUusion and 
corruption can devise ! one day entangling bim 
in a web of nnmeaning sopbistry — anotber, 
stimulating bim to waste bis time in splitting 
straws, or in magnifying bairs — now encourag- 
iiig bim in a butterfly cbase jifter sbadows — 
now engaging bim in ta wordy and wortbless 
disputation witb bis feUows! How is tbat 
student to be repaid tbe capital of time and 
money be bas expended upon i^bat be calls bis 
edueation ? How« but by deloding and mysti- 
fying in bis tum tbe suffering sick wbo apply 
to bim for relief? For relief?— Vain hope! 
Look at tbe numbers of persons wbo live, or 
try to líve by pbysie,--HÍloctors, sufgeons^ 
apotbecaries, draggists, cuppers, nurses— rand 
ask yonrselves bow even one tithe ef .tbese can 
do 80, but by altemately playing upon tbe 
passions and prejudices, — tbe bopes, fears, 
and ignorance of the public? — in one case 
inflicting yisits too numerous to be necessary ; 
in anotber, employing draugbts, mixtares, or 
measures, too expensire, too frequently and 
too fruitlessly repeated, to be ali for tbe beneíit 
of tbe patient ! Tbink you, tbat tbe members 
of tbe medicai profession are different in tbeir 
feelings from every otber buman being — tbat 
tbeir minds are so constituted, tbat, under tbe 
most terrible temptations, tbey can so far set 
at deâance tbe stern law of necessiiy, as, in 
tbeir present crowded and starving state, 
receiye witb open anos a system tbat tbreatens 



80 many of tbesr order witb min ? Is it in tbe 
natune of things tbat tbey will welcome « 
practical improvement, by wbicb tbe practi- 
tioner may, in a few bonrs, cut sbort eases and 
cbances, wbicb, by daily mitations, or by 
three 4raught9 a-day, migbt be profitably 
protracted to a montb, if tbe system en wbich 
it is based were only advocated in calm, melli- 
fluoas, and complimentary language ? As soon 
may you expect a needy attomey to be pre- 
Yailed upon by bis clienfs tears to cut sbort a 
cbancery suit ; or tbe master of a sailing-smack 
to Usten patiently to tbe pndses of steam ; or 
a coacb-propiáetQr to admit the safety and 
superiority of railroad over eoacb .coB^reyaace, 
wben estimating tbe losses tbey sbaU respect- 
ively sustain by the too general use of tbe 
superior motive power. Wbat tbough tbe 
present conditioB of medicai praetice be less 
tbe crime of tbe pro/eêsion, 4;ban tbe fault of 
tbe legialature, tbat permits men clotbed witb 
coUegiate authority, — ^professors enjoying the 
sanction of its protection, — annually to lurei» 
by misrepresentatien and lying promises, thoa« 
sands of credulous and unsnspecting yoatbs 
into a patb strewed, even in the veiy best of 
times, witb tborns and briara innumerable f 
Better far that one-balf of tbese abould at 
once abandoB a walk of life, wbexe tbe com- 
petition is so keen and dose, tbat comparap 
tively few in the present day can Mve honestly 
by means of it, — tban, tbat tbey sbould here- 
after bave to eat tbeir preearious bread, at tbe 
daily and bourly saciifíce of tbeir own honour, 
and tbeir patients' interests. Wbo wUl tell 
me balf-measures will be of any avail, under 
circumstances like tbese? Gentlemeu, in 
corrupt and difficult times, balf-measures, so 
far from sucoeeding, bave either been taken 
as a sign of weakness in tbe cause, or as a 
symptom of timidity on tbe part of the advo- 
cate. Away, then, witb balf measures I— 
away witb tbe idea of conciliating men, tbe 
already rotten tree of wbose sustenance you 
sap — the long-^emented system, wbose exist- 
ence depends, not on a virtuous adherence to 
nature and trutb, but upon a collusive and 
fraudulent perversion of both ! Wben persons 
little versant witb tbe present state of medicai 
afifárs, see men of establisbed name support- 
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ing a syBtem of dishonesty and error, thej too 
often doubt the light of their own reason. 
«Would Dr. So^ind-so/* they aak, "and 
Mr. Sach-a-one, hold this langaage, if they 
did not themseNes believe it — ^men sa reapect- 
able, and so amiable in prívate Kfe?** — ^But 
tell these simpletons, that Dr. So-and-8o'8 
Bread dependa upon his Belief — that 
Mr. Sach-a-one^B family most fali with his 
fiidÍDg fortunes, if the father, in the language 
of Hazlitty •* ceaaed to snpport that which he 
had 80 long snpported, and which supported 
Atm" — and you bríng an argament which, 
thoagh not quite convincing in itself, will at 
least compel a closer investigation of the sys- 
tem it íb yoar wish to expose and cnish. — 
"To abandon osnrped power,'' says Robertaon 
in his History of Scotland, " to renounce 
lacrative error, are sacrífices which the Tirtne 
* of individuais has on some occasions offered to 
tmth ; but from any society of men no such 
cffort can be expected. The cormptions of 
society, recommended by common ntility and 
jnstified by universal practice, are viewed by 
its members without shame or horror; and 
reformation never proceeds from themselves, 
but is aiways forced upon them by some fbreign 
hand." Gentlemen, I have been bhuned for 
the tone and spirít in which I have spoken 
of my adversaries — ^I have been asked, Why 
assail their tnofweê — ^why not keep yourself to 
their errors ? But in tlús particular instance, 
I have been only the humble imitator of a 
great master — a man whose name will at once 
call up every sentiment of veneration — the 
indomitable Luther. Magnis componere parva, 
I have followed in his wake — J hope soon to 
add, pasnàus nequiê, Think you, the Reform- 
ation of the Church could have progressed 
with the same rapidity, had its most fbrward 
Champion been honey-mouthed — ^had his lip 
been ali smiles, and his language ali politeness 
— or had he been content, in pointless and 
unimpassioned períods, to direct attention 
solely to the doctrinal errors of Bome ? No — 
he thundered, he denounced, he heaped in- 
vective upon invective, and deah in every form 
of language which could tell best against his 
enemies, whether in exposure or attack. Too 
wise to leave them the moral influence of a 



presomed integrity, they wore far trom merit- 
ing, he coun^eonsly tore away the cloak of 
sanctity and sinceiity, with which, in the 
eyes of the vulgar» they had been too long 
invested. Had he done othennse» he might 
have obtained the posthnmons praise of mo- 
deratíon, at the príce of defeat and the stake. 
Gentlemen, let it not for a moment be 
supposed that in thus sweepingly arraigning 
the present system of medicai polity, I have 
the remotest wish to degrade the profession of 
the physician. It has eve^ on the contrary, 
been my object to improve the social position 
of my order, — ^to render it useful, honourable, 
and hononred, that kings may still> as they 
once chd, ehoose their eonnseUors from it. 
Nor is it my wish for an instant ta insinuate 
that, among the individual members of the 
profession, there are not nomerous exceptions 
to the line of conduct too generally pnrsued. 
In every one of its grade» and conditions, — 
apothecary, surgeon^ and physician, — I have 
had the pleasure to meet gentlemen who not 
only heartíly jmn me in deploring the present 
shamefid state of practiee> but who aid me 
with their best efforts to expose and correct it. 
One and ali of these hononrable persons 
acknowledge that unless some great and 
speedy ehiuige in the mode of edncating and 
remunerating medicai men be introduced by 
the l^iislature. Medicine mnst shortly cease to 
be regarded in the light of a liberal profession ; 
for as things now stand, the only sure path to 
lucrative populaiity in physic is a complete 
saciifice of eonscience and principie on the 
pari of the physician. How often have I been 
told, in my own case, that by courting the 
apothecary, and offering up incense at the false 
shrine of the professors» I might easily and 
Gheafdy obtain the bubble reputation, to be 
blown me by their breath ; — while by exposing 
the intrigues of the schools, and the collusions 
and corruptions of the professional world, not 
only do I stand as one man to a host, but I 
lay myself open to the secret stabs of a thou- 
sand unseen assassinsl To tempters of that 
sort this has been my answer ; — ^let it be yours 
also — 

SIave ! I have put my 6fe upon a cast,. 
And I will stand the hazard of the die ! 
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That liazard iiow« thank Heaven, is small. 
The daily increasing number of apríglit and 
honourable practitioners wbo espouse my views^ 
place me already sufficiently far aboYe the 
reacb of my enemies^ to enable me to despise 
tbem tborongbly ; and at this moment I feel 
as secure of victory, as at one period of my life 
I feared defeat ! As yet, I have only assailed 
the System — carefully avoiding indÍTidual 
attack. Trae^ I bave repelled the attacks of 
others, somewbat strongly too ; bnt tbat was 
in self-defence. If in tearing away tbe yeil of 
iniquity, I bave not altogetber remained 
unscatbed, I bare, at least, tbe satisfaction to 
know, tbat my enemies bave done cverytbing 
but laugh at the blows I dealt them. If it be 
said, I bare used langnage too strong for tbe 
occasion» I answer in tbe words of Barke : 
*'When lONORANCB and corbcption bave 
nsurped the professoras chair» and pkced 
themselves in tbe seats of science and virtue^ 
it is bigb time to speak out. We know tbat 
tbe doctrines of foUy are of great use to the 
professora of vice. — ^We know tbat it is one of 
tbe signs of a corrupt and degenerate age» and 
one of tbe means of insnring its further 
comiption and degeneracy, to give lenient 
epithets to corruptions and crimes." Wbat 
reformer bas not been called a "tnolent 
person?" — none tbat I ever beard of. Now, 
Gentlemen, to tbe more ortbodox matter of 
this lecture. 

We bave bitherto spoken of the Brain as a 
unity — ^yet this organ is divided into two 
bemispheres. Like tbe féatures of tbe face it 
is two-fold. We bave two eyebrows, two eyes, 
two nostríls, two ears, and in the early foetal 
State, tbe mouth and chin are separated in tbe 
middle — you bave tbe marks of this original 
separation in tbe infant» — I may abnost say in 
the adult. Now thougb a man may lose one 
eye, be is not therefore blind ; or» thongb he 
lose tbe bearing of one ear, be is not necess- 
arily deaf. It is jnst possible tbat a small pari 
of one of tbe bemispheres of tbe Bndn may in 
like manner become diseased, and tbe subject 
of it sball appear to reason very fairly to tbe 
last. But tbat must be a sballow observer 
indeed, wbo from such a possible fact sbould 
draw the fictitious inference tbat even one 



hemisphere of the Brain may be disorganised 
throughout its entire substance, witbout the 
intellectual powers being at ali disturbed 1 If 
you read of such facts, set them down 2ús false 
facts. The Brain» then, like the body, in some 
of its parts is double» yet like the body in its 
integrity» the Brain is a unity» and like the 
same body it bas also a diversity of parts. 
Tbat the scalpel has bitherto failed to trace 
any well-marked divisions betwixt the various 
cerebral portions to which pbrenologists have 
ascribed variety of function» is no argument 
against this doctrine. Do not ali tbe dififerent 
parts of tbe frame merge into each other — 
the elbow into tbe arm — the arm into the 
hand» &c. 7 Wbat is more clearly a unity thaa 
the Hand? — ^Yet do we not frequently find^^ 
from the weakness of one or more of its jointa 
or muscles» an inability on the part of its 
possessor to do a particular work» thougb he • 
may-still accomplish many others by means of 
it7 — It is the same thing with the head. 
Partial disease of the Brain produces partial 
intellectual injury» and you see the efifects of 
such injury in those persons wbo reasou 
rightly upon every subject but one, — " mono- 
maniacs" as they are called. Oh ! I want no 
better proof of diversity of parts in the Brain 
than this. Like every other organ» tbe Brain 
of man commences its fcetal existence in the 
lowest type of the same organ of those 
animais tbat possess a brain — gradually 
assuming» by additions and superadditions» the 
form of the infant Brain. In some instances» 
as in tbe case of other organs of the body» 
one or more of these superadditions are never 
properly developed. The result you can 
anticipate. Idiocy, according to the degree 
and locality of the defect ; and yet there are 
medicai twaddlers wbo bave the audacity to 
deny tbat tbe Brain is the organ of intellect I 
Were their statements correct, why confide 
the treatment of mental derangement to the 
pbysicians — to meu who» for the cure of mental 
disease» employ tbe identical material agency 
by which they profess to cure a diseased limb» 
or other injured member of the material body ? 
You might as well talk of ** Walking " apart 
from tbe matter of legs» as of Mind or thinking 
power apart from the matter of Brain ! This 
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much I baye tbought it ríght to premise before 
entering upon the subject of 

DrsPEFSiA OR Indigestion ; 

for to tbe state of tbe Brain and Nervous 
System we sball bave to ascribe tbe disease. 
Wben treating of Pulmonary Consumption, at 
a former meeting, I explained to you tbat no 
individual could poasibly suffer from any com- 
plaint wbatever» witbout bis ãigestion being 
more or less implicated. Tbe patient vbo 
labonrs under any severe form of disease» sucb 
as Oout, Consumption, or Erisipelas, bas ali 
tbe symptom^, or sbades of symptom» tbat 
medicai men group togetber under tbe bead 
of Indigestion ; but tbe superadded symptom 
wbicb, from its prominence or locaUty, may 
dispose tbe pbysician to term tbe disease 
Consumption» Erysipejas, or Gout» may also 
dispose bim to overlook, or esteem as insigni- 
ficante tbe coincident errors and disorders of 
tbe digestive apparatus. In tbe lower and 
more subdued forms of Fever, tbe patient yery 
often bas no particular tendency to decom- 
position in any organ or locality; but from 
every function being more or less wrong, be 
very naturally tums bis attention to bis 
stomacb or bowels, tbe errors of wbicb come 
more particularly under tbe immediate cogni- 
sance of bis feebngs, Sucb a patient will 
complain to you of fiatulence and addity» or of 
tbat distressing symptom termed "water- 
brasb." If you ask bim about bis appetite» 
be viU tell you it is ''so-so;" or ''be cares 
notbing about eating;" or it is positively 
•*excellent*'— wbicb last, I need scaroely tell 
you, means tbat it is morbidly craving. Ten 
to one, it is capricious, — tbe patient now 
wisbing for tbis, and now for tbe otber» and 
rejecting wbat be desired most, tbe moment it 
comes before bim. Perbaps be bas tbirst. 
He is wearied upon tbe least exertion ; bas 
little inclination to get up in tbe morning, 
and wben be does get up, be is indolent, and 
dawdles bis time away. He is apatbetic in 
mind as be is indolent in body ; and be bas 
often a great disposition to sleep, especially 
after meais. Otbers again will just be tbe 
reverso of ali this; tbese perpetuaUy barp 



upon some particular topic — ^fidget tbemselves 
and every body else about triíies, and look 
always at tbe dark side of life. Some ây ia a 
passion for notbing, or upon tbe least contra- 
diction, and in a few minutes after tbe gust of 
passion bas passed away, tbey lament tbeir men- 
tal weakness. Tbeir nigbts are eitber slcepless 
or broken and disturbed by unpleasant dreams. 
One moment tbey dream of robbers, from 
wbom tbey cannot escape ; or tbey are on tbe 
eve of tumbling down a precipice ; dreaming 
sometimes witbin a dream — asking tbemselves, 
even in tbe very act of dreaming, wbetber 
tbey dream or not — and tbey will satisfy 
tbemselves by a process of unreason, tbat tbey 
are actually awake and walk tbe air. Even 
during tbe day many of tbese patients bave 
tbeir dreams or reveries — pleasurable some- 
times, but more often tbe reverso ; — tbey see 
tbings eitber as "tbrougb a glass darkly*' — 
or tbeir perceptiona are ali exaggerated and 
unnatural. Pbantoms may even pass before 
tbem at mid-day, pbantoms sucb as tbey see 
in tbeir dreams of tbe nigbt. Tbe very colours 
of tbings may be altered to tbeir eyes — red 
appearing to tbem green, and vice versa, 
Even tbe sbapes and dimensions of bodies 
may be quite cbanged to tbeir sigbt — tbougb 
tbe greater number bave sufiicient judgment 
remaining, to know tbis to be an optical dehi- 
sion merely. Jobn Hunter bad tbe sensation 
tbat bis own body was reduced to tbe size of a 
pigmy I — I bave met witb some patients who 
bave even at times doubted tbeir own exist- 
ence. — Ligbt and sbade bave wonderful eífects 
upon most invalids of tbis class. One is pcr- 
fectly miserable except wben be is in tbe sun- 
sbine — anotber cannot bear tbe light at ali. 
Ringing in tbe ears, or partial deafness, is a com- 
mon complaint of dyspeptic persons. Some can 
only bear distinctly during the noise of pass- 
ing carriages, or iu tbe bum of a city, or of 
faUing waters ; wbile tbe ears of otbers are so 
sensitive, tbey complain of tbe ticking of the 
dock. The sense of toucb is very often simi- 
larly vitiated ^ one patient having partial or 
general numbnees, — anotber, his fcelings so 
acute, tbat be shrinks witb paiu if you merely 
toucb bim. Occasionally, though more rarely, 
you bave examples of a reverae kind ; the 
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patient in that case will say, — "Oh, do not 
take your hand away, tbe pressure does me 
good — ^it acts like magnetism." 

AU kinds of aches are complained of by 
dyspeptic patients — headache perhaps tnost 
frequently, — headache, for which, on the hypo- 
thetical assumption of fulness of blood in the 
brain, the leech, lancet, and cnpping-glass are 
so frequently in requisition. But to what 
end ? In the words of Abemethy, snpposing 
such assumption to be correct — ** Does blood- 
letting cure diseases in which there is a fulness 
of blood in the head? It must be granted, 
that in many instances, it temporarily alleviates 
them, but in others, it fails to relieve, and 
even aggravatea them.']*||H What are those 
headaches, those night and day dreams, ali 
those various signs and sensations, but the 
eflfects of a great instability of Brain, now 
brought on by one thing, now by another ? I 
have known the most severe and distressing 
headaches arise from loss of blood, and I have 
known them originate in a lohg fast. Surely 
for such diseases, the leech and the lancet are 
not the proper remedies. But, Gentlemen, 
there are many other ways by which the brain 
may be weakened. You may as certainly ex- 
haust it by prolonged literary or other mental 
labour, as by starvation or loss of blood ; for 
there are times to think, and times to cease 
thinking; and if the Brain be etemally ha- 
rassed by an over anxiety in any of the pur- 
suits of life ; if it be always at work on one 
subject, not only will there be headache, or 
confusion of head, but the constitution must 
be injured. How can this organ painfully 
revolve again and again the occurrences of the 
externai world, and give the proper attention 
to the internai economy, over which it pre- 
sides ? When yott listen to an orator or a 
preacher whose discourse powerfuUy aífects 
you, the brain becomes so engaged, that it 
cannot at the same time attend to the breath- 
ing — and you are, therefore, compelled ever 
and anon to draw a long breath — you must 
take a deep sigh, to make up íox the ordinary 
Buccession of sliort inspirations and expira- 
tions, which constitute the natural art of 
breathing. Now, Gentlemen, if the function 
of the luriga be so easily disturbed in this way. 



can you doubt that the heart, stomach, bowelsí, 
and other parts, may be similarly influenced ? 
What are the complaints of men who 'have 
much on their minds, — ^bankers, merchants, 
and great lawyers ? — what the diseases of aged 
persons — ^persons whose brains become weaker 
and weaker by the slow but certain operation 
of time? — Do not these patients constantly 
complain of their stomachs and bowels ? Do 
not many of them suffer from palpitations of 
the heart, — ^from giddiness and sensations like 
fainting, with a fear of falling ? Now, Gen- 
tlemen, this giddy sensation, this disposition 
to fali, is most commonly felt upon suddenly 
raising the head, or in rising from a chair. 
What surer sign of cerebral weakness ? Yet, 
not long since, two gentlemen, each upwards 
of seventy, informed me they had been bled 
and leeched by their respective apothecaries 
for this disease of pnrç cerebral exhanstion. 
Bless my life, you may bleed or purge a healtliy 
man into this state any day ! 

In these diseases, one patient will tell you, 
be is troubled by a feeling of sinking and pain 
of stomach, which is only relieved by eating. 
Another suffers from spasm, and pain of the 
heart or stomach, with acidity or âatulence, 
the moment he begins to eat ; and in either 
of these cases tbe pain may sometimes become 
80 violent, that if it did not soon go off, the 
patient must die. Now, this kind of spasm, 
whether affecting the stomach or heart, is a 
disease for which you are expected to give 
immediatt relief, and nothing will do so more 
readily than a glass of hot water — water as 
hot as the patient can possibly drink it. This 
point of practice we owe to John Hunter, who 
havíng frequently suffered from spasm of the 
stomach, tried every thing he could think of, 
and among others hot water. The ease which 
this gave him, led him to exteud its use to his 
dyspeptic patients; and my own experíence 
of its virtues, enables me to bear him out in 
the encomiums he has passed upon it. To 
this simple means, palpitation, spasm, head- 
ache, wind, and acidity, will ali sometimes 
yield as to a charm. Is not this another 
instance in proof, how mere change of tem- 
perature acts on the body under disease ? 
Now, as hydrocyanic add very frequently gives 
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lhe Bame immediate relief in every one of 
these afiections, we at once see that its me- 
dicinal power mast depend upon the cbaoge 
of temperatare which it electrically produces. 
Of the yarious cordiais to which you may have 
reconrse for spasmodic pain of the heart or 
Btomach, there is none so good as Noyeauj 
and the râtue of this " strong water" depends 
Tery much upon the prussie acid it contains. 
Of ali the remedies with which I am acquainted, 
there is none equal to this acid, in conyulsions 
and spasms of eyery kind. But spasms of the 
stomach and heart are not the only ones of 
which dyspeptic patients complain. Some 
are troubled with a sense of tension of the 
brain— others with a tightness of the throat 
or chest — and some, particalarly females, suffer 
from a spasmodic afiection of the guUet, which 
gives them a feeling as if they had a bali there. 
Others are subject to stitch or pain of theside^ 
produced by cramp of the muscles of the ribs. 
How correctly Shakspeare described the nature 
of these pains, when he made Prospero say to 
Caliban in the Tempest — 

For this be sure, to-night thou shalt have Cramps, 
Side-stitchei, that shall pen tby breath up ! 

The common practice in these cases is to 
say, "Draw your breath ;'* and if yon cannot 
do so for the pain, *'inâammation'* is the 
imaginary goblin of the doctor, and blood- 
letting in some of its forma the too ready 
remedy to which he flies ; — how vainly for the 
patient — how profitably for himself, Truth 
must one day tell ! To small doses of nitrate 
of siher, prussie acid, or quinine, such pains 
will oíten yield, after haying resisted every 
form of depletion, with ali the usual routine 
of blistersy black draught and blue pill to the 
bargain. The great error of both patient and 
practitioner, in dyspeptic cases, is to seize 
upon some of the most prominent features as 
the Cause of ali the others. In one instance, 
they wiU blame wind — ^in another, acid. But 
these, as it happens, instead of being causes, 
are only the common and coineident Effeets of 
a great cerebral weakness: they are not the 
product, as many imagine, of fermentation of 
the food — ^they are morbid secretuma from the 
lining membrane of the alimentary canal. 



And of this you may be assured, not only by 
the mode of their production, but by the man- 
ner of their cure, when that happens to be 
accomplished. Jnst watch a dyspeptic patient 
when he receives a sudden or unezpected 
yisit ; bis " heart-bum," as he callshisacidity, 
comes on in a moment, and bis bowels com- 
mence tumbling and tossing about, and will 
often guggie so audibly as to make even the 
bystanders feel sorry for him, — showing you 
clearly that this acidity, as well as the gases 
so suddenly extricated, are the effects of a 
weakened nervous system, — that they are, in 
a word, the common efifects of wrong secretion. 
Now the term Secretion is so constantly asso- 
ciated in the mind of the student with the 
notion of a Liguid/ÍhBi some of you may not 
ali at once comprehend how gas can be se- 
creted ; but, Gentlemen, is not every tissue of 
the body the result of secretion ? — are not the 
hair and the nails as oertainly secreted as the 
saliva or the bile? Only place your naked 
arm for a few minutes under water, and you 
will find bubbles of air constantly forming 
upon it — such air being in that case actually 
secreted before your eyes by the glandular 
apparatus of the skin I Can you be at auy 
difficulty now, to conceive how flatus is a 
secretion from the alimentary canal ? If a 
doubt remain, you have only to debilitate the 
brain of an animal by bleeding him slowly, 
and bis bowels will become full of flatus, even 
to bursting. Then again, as regards the cure 
of dyspeptic patients, a drop or two of prussie 
acid, twice or thríce a-day for a week, or a 
short course of treatment by quinine, nitrate 
of silver, or altemations and combinations of 
these medicines, will often do away for months, 
and even years, with every symptom of wind 
and acidity — ^while cordiais, alkaiis, and mild 
laxatives, seldom do more than give a tem- 
porary relief. Oh! I never saw much good 
done by that placebo mode of practice — ^nor is 
this at ali to be wondered at, if you reflect, 
that every part of the constitntion of a dy« 
speptic patient is more or less disordered. In 
every case of tlús kind there is an unnatural 
temperature of body ; some patients complain- 
ing to you of chills or heats, or altemations 
of both in the back, stomach, hands, feet, &c. 
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In these cases» the skin, partially or generally, 
is either more moist than iu health» or it is 
harsh and dry, — perspiring, if at ali, with 
dii&culty. In the latter case» some other se- 
cretion may be morbidly active. The urine or 
the bile may be in excess ; or the natural fatty 
or watery deposit of the great cavities of the 
chest and abdómen, may be in superabundance. 
The looker-on may even have a false impres- 
sion of the patient*6 cajse and condition from 
the increase of either in the minute cells of the 
investing membrane of the whole cellular sub- 
stance. Should such a patient complain of 
being ill, he is sure to be laughed at for his 
pains — ^for nobody has any sympathy with 
him — and this is one of the many cases in 
the world where *' appearances are deceitful." 
The dyspeptic patient is either torpid, and 
with difficulty roused to exertion, whether cor- 
poreal or mental, or he is acted upon by eyery 
thing he hears. The last person that speaks 
to him is the man for him. His spirits are 
depressed by the merest triíie, and raised again 
by a straw or a feather. Then, as regards his 
actions or his promises, you can scarcely de- 
pend upon anything he tells you. What he 
is dying to do to-day, he ia miserable till he 
can again undo to-morrow; — ^he spends his life 
betwixt acting and regrctting ; — hesitating, 
hoping, and fearing by turns — one moment ali 
confidence, the next ali suspicion. Now» is 
not this one of the strongest of many striking 
proofs how much our mental workinga are the 
effects of our material state — the result of our 
brain's condition, and its atomic relations and 
revolutions ? It is in perfect accordance with 
what we observe in ali our corporeal motions. 
If the muBcles be tremulous, can you wonder 
that the mind should be vacillating and ca- 
pricious?— or when these are cramped and 
spasmodic, why should you be astonished to 
find a corresponding wrong-headedness, and 
pertinacious and perverse adherence to a wrong 
opinion? — mens 9ana in corpore mno. You 
may argue for hours to no purpose whatever 
with some patients ; — ^for how can you expect 
the wrong brains of wrong bodies to reason 
rightly? These persons are like the inebriated, 
who see two candles when there is only one — 
their perceptions being false» so also are their 



reasonings. The plunge bath» or a short 
course of chrono-thermal treatment, will make 
them alter their minds sooner than the most 
powerful and persuasivo argumenta of a Cicero 
or Demosthenes. 

Lady Mary Montague somewhere says» It is 
the nature of the world to bate truth. She 
came to this opinion, doubtless, from observing 
how badly the Public had for the most part 
treated its best benefactors. The iirst dis- 
coverer of anything useful generally meets with 
the fate of him who attempts to open the eyes of 
a person imposed upon — namely, to be called 
bad names for his pains. How forcibly this 
reminds us of the jackass that kicked the 
good-natured man, when trying to relieve the 
stupid brute from the weight of its panniers I 

The pleasure surely is as great, 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 

The more unscrupulous and unprincipled 
the impostor, the more certainly he has ap« 
peared to fascinate his dupes. Let him only 
hold out an impossibility to them, and they 
will dance attendance at his door for months. 
Taking advantage of a popular but puerile 
prejudice against Mineral medicine, the Medi- 
cai charlatan is very careful to prefíx the word 
Vegetahle to his nostrum ; and this, he tells 
the public, is safb in every form, dose, and 
degree — which being in utter repugnance to 
every other thing in nature, is greedily swal- 
lowed by the multitude as an indisputable 
truth I Can weight, measure, heat, cold, mo- 
tion, rest, be so applied to the human body 
with impunity? Can you without injury 
cover yourselves with any weight of clothes, or 
swallow any measure of food ? Or can you 
retain any part of the body in perpetuai mo- 
tion or repose without that part suífering? 
No, truly ! responds the same dyspeptic, who 
believes that such and such a medicine is safe 
in every form, dose, and degree ! When treat- 
ing patients of this class, it is better not to tell 
them what they are taking ; but should they 
chance to find out that you have been giving 
them arsenic, pruesic acid, or nitrate of silver, 
you will be sure to be worried to death by 
questions, dictated sometimes by their own 
tiniidity, and sometimes by the lând feeling of 
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Bome "damned good-natured friend" secretly 
set on by some equally damned good-natured 
apothecary. Now, as these patients are for the 
most part great sticklers for authority, your 
only course is to tell the truth — ^which, after 
ali, in nine cases out of ten, will make no im- 
pression — and that is the reason why the quack 
and the subordinate practitioner who can keep 
their medicines secret, have an advantage over 
the honourable physician — an advantage so 
great, that in a few years, if matters do not 
take a turn, I doubt if one snch will be fonnd 
practising medicine at ali. You may say then 
what, if it have no effect with patients them- 
selves, will at least appear reasonable to their 
fríends — that the medicines you ordered are 
ali contained in the pharmacopeiae of the three 
Colleges of Edinburgh, London, and Dublin, 
and they are therefore recognised as medicines 
of value by ali physicians who have a name to 
make or a character to lose — that the dose in 
which you give them is perfectly safe, inasmuch 
as, if it disagree with their particular con- 
stitutions, it will only cause a short temporary 
inconvenience ; and to sum up ali, you may 
quote Shakspeare, who says, and says truly, 
" In poisoN there is physic." And again : 

" Oh ! núckle is tbe powerfiil grace that lies 
In herbs, planta, stones, and their true qualities : 
For nought so vile that on the earth doth Iítc, 
But to the earth some special good doth give ; 
Nor aught so good but strained from that fair use, 
Revolta from true birth, stambling on abuse. 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied, 
And vice sometime 's by action dignifíed. 
Within the infant rind of this small flower, 
PoisoN hath residence, and Medicine power !" 

So that Physic and Poison — ^whether vegetable 
or mineral — are Physic or Poison according as 
they are rightly or wrongly applied, 

But to retum to Dyspepsia, or that low 
Fevbr 80 termed. In cases of this kind, my 
practice is to combine the chrono-thermai re- 
medies with what you may call, if you please, 
Symptomatie medicines. For example, where 
flatulence is the most prominent symptom, I 
prescribe quinine, hydrocyanic add, or nitrate 
of silver, with Aniseed or Cardamoms. In 
acidity, either of the two lirst remedies will 
often answer very well with Soda or Potash. 



Where the bowels are slow and torpid, Bhu- 
barb. Aloés, or both, are very good medicines 
with which to combine any of the chrono- 
thermal medicines. In such cases aperient 
efifervescing draughts are also useful. Should 
the patient coínplain of muscular or other 
pains, you may add Colchicum or Guaiac — and 
80 proceed in a similar manner with other 
symptomatie remedies for other local indica- 
tions ; keeping in mind, however, that these 
symptomatie medicines are merely a means of 
aeeondary importance in the treatment of a 
great constitutional totality of derangement. 
In addition to these measures, plasters to the 
back or stomach may be very beneficially re- 
sorted to in many cases of dyspepsia, and you 
may also run the changes upon various kinds 
of baths. The cold plunge and the shower 
baths are my favourites ; though I need not tell 
you that the feelings of the patient, after he 
comes out of it, are a better guide to you in 
your choice and continuance of any bath than 
ali the theories of ali the doctors that ever 
wrote or reasoned upon disease and its treat- 
ment. " How do you think me now, doctor?'* 
is a question I am asked every day, and every 
day I give the same answer: ''How do you 
feel ^" If the patient is better, he says so ; if 
worse, he will be sure to tell me he is not so 
well ; and according.to bis answer do I change 
or continue bis physic. Now, whether this be 
common sense or not, I leave you to judge. 
Heaven only knows it is not seience, or what 
very leamed people call seience ; for when the 
patient says he gets worse and worse every 
day, seience generally tells him to continue bis 
medicine, for that he has not taken enough of 
it, and that he will be worse before he be 
better — which I need not tell you is a lie — or 
more politely to speak, a piece of imposture. 
Should the patient die, why, then, he dies a 
natural death, and he has had the first advice^ 
for not only did Mr. So-and-so, the fashionable 
apothecary, attend him, but Dr. Such-a-one, the 
great physician, was also called in, and he said 
ali was right, and that nothing better could be 
done. Had the doctor said ali was wrong, he 
might perhaps have been nearer the mark — 
but, in that case, what apothecary would either 
call him in again himself, or let him in again 
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when requested, where he could by a little 
gentlemanly trickery keep bim out í In my 
own particular case, the custom of the apothe- 
cary has been secretly to play upon the fears 
of the patient or bis friends against '' strong 
medicine/' to shrag his shoulders and smile 
contemptuously. " Oh, I can tell you some- 
thing of Dr. Dickson," he has said, " but you 
must not give up me as the author ;" — where- 
upon he has proceeded to lie Dr. Dickson*s life 
away ; and when he had thus, to his own 
thinking, sufficiently poisoned the ear of his 
patient, he has turned round in this manner 
to him — " But if you still want a second 
opinion, why do you not call in Dr. This, or 
Sir Thingumy T'other — they are leading men, 
you know !" Now that only means, that the 
physicians in question are the fashionable pup- 
pets whom he, and people like him, call in to 
conceal their bad work — men who would as 
Boon think of differing with the opinion of 
their supposed subordinates but real patrons, 
as of quarrelling with their breakfast because 
it was purchased with the shilling of a dead 
man*8 guinea ! 

What a just observation was that of the 
author of Lacon : " The rich patient cures 
the poor physician much more often than the 
poor physician the rich patient ; and it is rather 
paradoxical, that the rapid recovery of the one 
usually depends upon the procrastinated dis- 
order of the other. Some persons will tell you 
with an air of the miraculous, that they 
recovered although they were given over ; when 
they might with more reason have said, they 
recovered because they were giyen over." 
'* The great success of quacks in England has 
been altogether owing to the real quackery of 
the REGULAR PHYSICIANS." What does that 
mean ? Just this, that the morality of many 
legàlised practitioners even of the highest grade, 
is not one remove above that of the Morisons 
and St. John Longs, whose dishonest practices 
they are so constantly decrying ! Now, this 
you will say, is a startling statement — and 
much wi]l doubtless depend upon the character 
of the person making it, whether you treat it 
with a laugh of contempt or listen to it with' 
something like respectful attention. Gentle- 
men^ the man who deliberately put that on 



paper, (and I qnote him to the letter) was no 
less a person than Adam Smith, — the Author 
of the Wealth of Nations ! If such, then, was 
the certain and settled conviction of that very 
keen-sighted observer o£ mankind, will any 
assertion, any asseveration on the part of in- 
dividuais intereated in declaring the contrary 
weigh with you one straw against the evidence 
of your own senses, when you choose to 
examine this matter fairly and fully for your- 
selves ? So far as my own experience goes — 
that is, from what I have seen of the profession 
in London and the EngUsh county towns — 
eminence in medicine is less a test of talent 
and integrity than a just reason of suspecting 
the pçrson who has attained to it, of a complete 
contempt for both ! I say suspecting — ^for I 
have met with exceptions, but not many, to the 
rule. Could you only see as I have seen, the 
force of a medicai consultation, I think you 
would agree with me, that the impersonation 
of Physic, like the picture of Garrick^ might 
be best painted with Comedy on one side and 
Tragedy on the other. In saying this much, 
not only have I acted against everything like 
medicai etiquette — but I shall be sure to be 
roundly abused by the medicai profession for 
it. The truth, however, I maintain it to be — 
but not the whole truth ; for the world must 
have its eyes a little more open before it 
can believe ali I happen to know upon 
the sttbject. By-and-by I shall tell the Eng- 
Ush people something will make their ears * 
tingle ! 

To retum to the consideration of Disease. 
You now see that in ali cases ot which we 
have been speaking, the constitution is for the 
most part primarily at fault, and that the 
names of disorders depend very much upon the 
greater or less prominence of some particular 
symptoms, — which symptoms, or their shades, 
may be readily detected in ali diseases. With 
every case of Dyspepsia depression of spirits, 
and more or less mental caprice, such as hasty 
or erroneons notions upon one or more points, 
will be found to be associated. When such 
depression amounts to despondency, medicai 
men, according to the sex of the patient^ change 
the word dyspepsia into 
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HypochondriAj or Htsteria ; 

and some professora are very particular intbeir 
directions how to distinguish the one from tbe 
otlier! Gentlemen, what is the meaning of 
Hysteria ? It is a corruption of the Greek 
word voTcprj, (Hystera, the womb ;) and it was 
a name given by the ancients to the particular 
symptoms we are now considering, from a 
bypotbetical idea tbat in such cases tbe womlr 
was tbe principal organ at íault. From the 
same language we also derive Hypoehondria, a 
compound word formed of viro (Hypo, under,) 
tmàxopBpos (Chondros, cartilagey) tbe sapposed 
aeat of tbe disease being the liver or stomacb; 
whicb organs are both situated under the 
eartilagifums portions of the lower ribs. So 
tbat wben a female suffere from low spirits and 
despondency, witb occasional involuntary fits 
of laugbing^ crying» sobbing, or shrieking, you 
mnst call ber state Hysteria ; and wben amale 
is similarly a£fected, you must say he bas 
Hypocbondria. Now it so happens» medicai 
men eometimes pronounce eyen their male 
patients to be " bysterical !" And this brings 
me in mind of an honest Quaker of the pro- 
fession, wbo being very ill, bad tbree doctore 
to attend faim — Mr. Abemethy, Dr. Blnndell, 
and a pbysician whose name I now forget. 
Eách bad bis own notion of the disease : the 
last mentioned having put a stetboscope to the 
ebest, at once declared the *' Heart" to be the 
seat of mischief . — Mr, Abemethy, on tbe con- 
trary^ witb a sarcastic " Pooh^ pooh 1" muttered 
something about the ** stomacb and digestive 
organs/' — ^wbile Dr. Blundell, in the true 
í^irit of a man-midwife> decided tbat their 
patient was only "bysterical." Now the 
patient^ tbougb a Quaker, was a bumorist ; so 
be ordered in bis will, that wben bis body 
sbould be opened after bis death, bis DiffesHve 
Organ» sbould be presented to Mr. Abemethy, 
Ms Htart to bis stetboscope pbysician ; and 
io Dr. Blundell bis Wwnb^ if he could find 
one! 

Gentlemen» that tbe Brain is the principal 
organ implicated in ali disorders which come 
within the physician's proTÍnoe, more especially 
in such as are termed Hysteria or Hypocbondria, 



tbe smaUest reflection will convince you. Sup- 
pose a peraon of eitber sex bas been accidentally 
debilitated by loss of blood — a person wbo 
preyiously was strong in nerve as in muscular 
fibre ; suppose a letter comes witb a piece of 
bad news, — tbe patient in tbat case bursts into 
tears, laugbs and cries time about, and thea 
sinks into a state of dismal and gloomy de* 
spondency. And ali this foraootb, you must 
put down to the state of tbe womb or digestive 
apparatus, according to the sex of the patient^ 
instead of placing it to tbe account òí the 
brain and nerves, witbout whicb the ill-timed 
letter, the cause of ali, could not, by any 
possibility, bave affected tbe mind intbeleastl 
Another class of practitionera, scarcely less 
unreasonable than tbose to wbom we bavejust 
alluded, will bave it, tbat patients, coming 
under the bead of hysteria and bypocbondna, 
are not ill at ali. — " Oh ! there is nothing the 
matter witb this man," they will say; "he 
is only bipped !" and if tbe female, " sbe is 
only bysterical." Dr. BadcliíFe, wben be re- 
fused to come to Queen Anne, declared be 
would not stir a foot, " for there was nothing 
the matter witb ber but the Vapoure I" Such 
was the term by whicb the doctora of that day 
characterised the sbifting shades of symptom 
now called Hysteria. Gentlemen, do I require 
to tell you that no man or woman suffera from 
melancholy, or indulges in whims and fan- 
tasies, witbout being positively ill ? Whoeyer 
laboura under mental delusion or despondency 
bas alternate chills and heats ; and remissions 
and exacerbations of ali the more prominent 
symptoms characterise tbe disorder in eveiy 
form. Tbe late Lord Dudley, in a letter to 
tbe Bishop of Landafi^ relates bis own case, 
and it is so like what you will daily meet in 
practice, that I shall give it to you in his own 
words : — " It is in Tain," he says, " tbat my 
reason tells xne tbat. the Tiew I take of any 
unpleasant circnmstances in my situation is 
exaggerated. Anxiety, regret for the past» 
apprebensive uneasiness as to my future life» 
have seized upon me as their prey. I dread 
solitttde; for society I am unfit; and every 
error of which I have been guilty in life atands 
constantly before my eyes. I am asbamed of 
what I feel wben I recoUect how much prós., 
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períty I still enjoy ; but it seems as if I had 
been suddenly transplanted ínto some horríble 
region beyond the boands of reason or of 
comfort : now and then I enjoy a few hours 
reqnte, (the remission?) but this is my gene- 
ral condition, It is a dismal contrast; for 
you vill remember that I was natorally gay 
and cheerful." Now, althongh Lord Dudley 
recoTered perfectly from this particular attack, 
his disease, at a later period of his life, re- 
tnrned ; but this time he waa less fortunate ; 
for tlie symptoms of his disorder gradaally 
deepened in their hue, until they amounted to 
the most complete 

Insanity, — 

a proof to you that the hypochondriac whim, 
and the hysteric fancy, differ from hallueinatUm 
and mania^ in shade merely^ and the chiUs and 
heats which precede or accompany them, from 
the cold and hot stages of the moi|t intense 
Fever, in nothing but degree. Has not the 
maniac, in every form of his delusion» lucid 
intervals — renàmonê ? Yoar schooimen^ your 
'* pathologists/' yoar profound medicai rea- 
soners^ speak of madness and other diseases, 
as if they were the efifects of some fíxed cere- 
bral malformationy instead of being the conse- 
quences of externai infiuences acting on an 
atomc inatability of Bndn. They tell you 
they are curable or not, according to the 
Causb ; — ^they look in the dead body for the 
causes of an intermittent Hving action — ^for 
the origin of hypochondria and mania, — 
diseases which they haye even themselves, 
perhaps, traced to hard study or a passion! 
Externai agencies, then, were the real causes, 
not the structural deviations detected within 
aft^ death by the scalpel. Students of me- 
dicine ! young men honourably ardent in the 
pursuit of knowledge, for the sake of your 
profession and your future patients, learn to 
think for yourselves. Pause, examine, weigh, 
before you give a slavish assent to the dieta of 
your teachers. When these tell you, that 
madness with a lucid interval is an inâamma- 
tory essence, or that it dependa upon some 
cerebral malformation or tumour, ask them 
how they reconcile days or even hours of 



aanity and aense with a cerebral structure thus 
partially, but permanently malformed or dis- 
organised I That medicai men, mystifíed from 
boyhood by their teachers, should fali into 
such errors, is not so astonishing as that the 
leaders of our periodical literature should be 
equally unfortunate. What, for example, can 
be more egregiously absurd, than an observa- 
tion the reviewer of Lord Dudley*s letters in 
the Quarterly Review has allowed to escape 
from his pen! ''The gifts of fortune and 
intellect,** says this writer, "were counter- 
balanced by an oboanic malvormation of the 
brain." How can intellectual potoer even for 
one moment be compatible with de/ecHve 
cerebral organisation ? How can the cause of 
an intermittent disease be a corporeal entity, 
or Bomething permanently fixed? Let no 
sounding words, no senseless sophistry, cheat 
you of a reply to this question. The maniac 
who has lucid intervala is ourable in the greater 
number of instances — ^the hypochondriac who 
at any time of the night or day enjoys the 
yery briefest immunity from his miserable 
feelings, may be equally susceptible of im- 
provement from well-devised remediai means. 
The modem medicai treatment of both being 
essentially aogravant, can you wonder that 
these diseases should so often remain unre- 
lieved, or that a soeptic smile should be the 
reward of the individual who tells you that in 
his hands at least they have ceased to be the 
opprobria of medicine ! What has been the 
residt of the ANTiPHLOOi3ric treatment of in* 
sanity ? Let the physicians who attended Lord 
Dudley in his last illness answer that ques- 
tion, for they apared neither lancet nor leech 
in his case. In the case of Lord Byron, 
"delirium," which is only another word for 
manta, was actually produced by the lancet. 
But the better to open your eyes to the effect 
of such cruel treatment in this disease, I wiU 
read a short extract from a letter I received 
from Dr. Hume, the same staff-surgeon whose 
successful practioe I have alreadyhad occasion 
to detail to you. — " I lately," he thus writes, 
<' paid a visit with our Depôt Paymaster to 
the Armagh lunatic asylum. Being the re- 
ceptade for the insane poor of four counties, 
namely, Monaghan, Fermanagh, Cavan^ and 
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Annagh, it generally contains aboat 150 in- 
mates. Having visited the different apart- 
ments, I inquired of the manager, Mr. JacksoD, 
the treatmcnt pursned. His answer was : 
•Although I am not a professional man, I 
bave paid great attention to the treatment of 
the insane for the last five-and-twenty yearsy 
and the result of my observation is, that the 
usual practice of bleeding, leeching, cup- 
ping, &c., only aggravatea the condition of 
the patients. Of those who were blbd on 
admission I never saw one recover.' Now this 
is a curíous fact elicited from a plaiu pradtical 
man of great experience, who, had he known I 
belonged to the medicai profession, might not, 
perhaps, have been so candid in his remarks." 
Dr. Conolly, in his Report of the HanweU 
Lunatic Asylum, is obliged to admit that great 
numbers die shortly after their admission into 
that establishment. The large abstraction of 
blood vhich he so lauds in his work on In- 
sanity, will easily account for the unsuccessful 
termination of his cases. 

WeU, then, Gentlemen, Hysteria, Hypo- 
chondria. Mania, are merely modifications or 
deyelopements of chronic or habitual low 
Feyier. And since I commenced to treat 
them as such, I have had a practical success 
and a mental satisfaction, that contrast some- 
what strongly with the poor opinion I enter- 
tained of the resources of our art, and the 
vexation I experienced when first entering 
upon my professional career. This much you 
should know, however, that in ali such dis- 
orders you will be obliged to change your 
Temedies írequently — for in chronic diseases 
what will often succeed to admiration one 
day, may as often have an opposite efféct the 
next ; and this is strictly in accordance with 
what you find in every thing in life. The toy 
that will stop the cry of the weeping child 
to-day, may make it cry more loudly to-mor- 
Tow. You must, in that case, change its 
rattle for some other gew-gaw ; and so it is 
in the diseases we have been now considering 
— diseases where the temperament of the 
body, like the temper of the mind, is con- 
atantly varying. The great secret of managing 
chronic diseases properly, consists in the fre- 
quent change and rlght adjustment of the 



chrouo-thermal and other remedies, to parti* 
cular cases ; and this also explains the good 
effect of Travelling upon many of these pa- 
tients; for to the constantly shifting scenea 
and to the frequent repetition of novel cerebral 
excitement produced by those scenes» we muat 
ascribe the chief advantages of such a course ; 
— clearly proving that the Brain in this in- 
stance, as in every other, is the true key to ali 
good medicai treatment. Whatever, then, be the 
name by which you choose to designate your 
patient's complaint, you will be sure to meet 
with nothing but disappointment, if you pin 
your faith exclusively to aoy one medicine. 
To-day a mild emetic will give rehef — tempo- 
rary only if you do not foUow it up to-morrow, 
with irou, opium, musk, quiuine, or the bath. 
One week, arsenic will be a divine remedy ; 
the next, having lost its power, you may dia- 
miss it for prussic acid, valerian, creosote» 
strychnine, or silver. In regard to silver, the 
nitrate is the preparation which I am in the 
habit of using, and an admirable medicine it 
is, when properiy managed. Boerhaave, the 
greatest physician that ever lived, speaks most 
highly of its remediai powers in ''nervous 
complaints." CuUen, Pitcairn, every medicai 
man but the most ill-educated apothecary or 
the equally ill-educated puppet who enjoys, at 
the mercy of his breath, the reputation of 
being par excèllence a physician, will readily 
bear testimony to its safety and value as a me- 
dicine. Like every good thing, however, the 
nitrate of silver has been abused in practiee, 
and in some half-dozen instances it has been 
pushed to 80 great an extent as to give the pa- 
tient a permanent òliteness of skin for Hfe. But, 
Gentlemen, in these cases, the {mtctitioners 
who employed it committed the double error 
of giving it too long and in too great quanti- 
ties ; and that people should entertain a pre- 
judice against it on that score, is just as rea- 
sonable as that a man should be a&aid to 
warm himself when cold, because his next- 
door neighbour had bumt his fingers at the 
fire. For myself, I can truly say, that though 
I have prescribed the nitrate of silver in 
some THousAND cases of disease, I never had 
the misfortune to give the shghtest tinge to 
the skin of a single individual. But should 
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objections to the use of thia medicine still con- 
tinue to be urged after a proper explauation 
on your part, you may be pretty aure that 
gome ignorant or interested rival has been 
secretly playing upon the timidity of your 
patient or bis friends. In that case you are 
less to be pitied tban the patient ; for if you 
have no remedy for rascality, he may have no 
relief for bis suffering. So much, then, for 
one of many annoyances every practitioner 
must ezperience when bis patient happens 
to be 

"thetool 



That Knaves do work with, called a Fool." 

But, Gentlemen^ we must not suppose that 
medicine is the only profession where able and 
honourable men experience such annoyances. 
Doctors of divinity, and doctors of law, are 
equally obnoxious to intrigue and prejudice^ — 
ay, and iS/a/e-doctors too, as Sir Bobert Peei 
and Lord Melboume could tell you if you 
would ask tbem. 

To retum. The shifting shades of mental 
distress, and the yarious vagaries and wrong 
thoughts — to say nothing of wrong actions — 
of persons whose diseases come under the 
head we have just been considering, are so 
many and so multifarious, that to attempt to 
describe them ali would be a mere waste of 
time and labonr — ^inasmuch as, howevergreatly 
they may appear to difiPer from each other in 
shape and hue, they ali depend upon a similar 
totality of corporeal infírmity, and yield, when 
they yield at ali, to one and the same system 
of corporeal treatment. A few instances in 
proof, may suffice to show you this : — 

Case 1 . — A married lady consulted me under 
the following circnmstances : — Every second 
day, about the same hour, she had an uncon- 
querable wish to kill her children, and when 
she happened to look at a knife, her terror, 
lest she should do so, was extreme. Now, as 
every function of this lady*s frame was more 
or less wrong, I preschbed for her quinine 
with snlphuhc acid. From that day she had 
no retum of the homicidal feeling. 

Case 2. — A gentleman, every second day, 
took a fit of suspicion and jealousy of his 
wife, without the slightest cause whatever, as 



he confessed to me, on the day of remission, 
when he called to consult me; and however 
absurd and unreasonable the idea which 
haunted him, he found it impossible to drive 
it from his mind. Prussic acid and the plunge 
bath cured him completely. 

Case 3. — Another gentleman, after a hard 
contest at his university for prize honours, 
suddenly became moody and sullen ; lost his 
flesh and appetite, and fancied himself Judas 
Iscariot. Such was his belief one day — to be 
laughed at even by himself the next I I saw 
him six times, at the end of which he was 
perfectly cured by chrono-thermal treatment. 
Two years afterwards his sister consulted me 
for " nervousness," when I leamt that her 
brother had not had the slightest symptom of 
return. 

Whoever, in his progress through life, takes 
the trouble to study individual character, must 
be struck by the perversities, inconsistencies, 
and other bizarreries of the human mind. 
Many people, for example, commit follies^ 
faults, and crimes even, involuntarily and with- 
out any apparent object. Some of you may 
possibly remember the case of Moscati, a per- 
son singularly gifted with talent, but who, at 
the same time, had such an invincible dispo- 
sition to lie, that no one would believe hin^ 
even when by accident he spoke the truth. A 
lady, who was once a patient of mine, told me 
that every time she became pregnant she 
caught herself frequently telling lies» for no 
end or purpose whatever. I knew a gentle- 
man, with high feelings of honour, who was 
occasionally in the habit, when under the in- 
âuence of wine, of pocketing the silver forks 
and spoons within his reach ; you can easily 
imagine his distress of mind the next day, 
when he packed np the articles to retum them 
to their owners. From these cases, you now 
see how much the morale of every one must 
depend upon his phyaique, Attention to cor- 
poreal temperature will be found of more avail 
in mending the morais of some individuais 
tban a well-written homily. 

How many pretty things have been said^br 
and against the morality of Suicide ! I wish 
it were always in a person's power to abstain 
from it. But that the disjpontian to commit ií 
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may, like many otber bad dispositions^ be 
ciired by medicine, I could give you a great 
many proofs. However, as our time will not 
now permit me to enter into tbese subjects so 
fully as I could wisb, I sball content myself 
with reading to you a part of a letter I some 
time ago received from Dr. Selwyn, formerly 
of Ledbury, now of Cbeltenbam. Speaking 
of Mr. Samuel Averíll, of tbe Plougb Inn, 
Dynock, Gloucestersbire, Dr. Selwyn says : — 
"Before be came to me, be bad consulted 

Mr. , of Ledbury, and otber medicai 

men, to no good purpose, as you can easily 
understand, wben I tell you tbey principally 
went over tbe old routine of cupping, purg- 
ing, &c. Mr. Averill's symptoms were de- 
pression of spirits to crying — tbougbts of 
Suicide, fears of becoming a lunatic, sleepless 
nigbts, and, generally speaking, tbe greatest 
possible State of mental wretcbedness. He 
passed immense quantities of urine, as pale 
and pellucid as water from tbe pump. Find- 
ing no particular organ in a worse state tban 
anotber, I tbougbt tbis a good case for your 
doctrines ; and accordingly I rang tbe cbanges 
on tbe nitrate of silver, strycbnine, musk, 
prussic acid, creosote, iron, quinine, and 
opium — varying and combining tbese accord- 
ing to circumstances witb yalerian, bartsborn, 
blue pill, &c. In a fortnigbt you would bave 
been astonisbed at tbe improvement eíFected 
upon bim. In about six weeks more be bad 
no complaint, and be was witb me about a 
montb ago, wben I considered bis cure com- 
plete. I bave treated a great many cases of 
Dyspepsia successfuUy, by attending to tbe 
intermittent principie, and I bad lately a case 
of Tic Douloureux, wbicb, after baving been 
under tbe successive treatment of several emi- 
nent practitioners witb no perceptible im- 
provement, yielded to tbe cbrono-tbermal 

remedies. Tbe subject of it, Miss T , was 

formerly a patient of your own for some otber 
complaint. I still bold tbat, in chronic diseases, 
by keeping your principies in view, we bave a 
great belp in many of tbese anomalous cases, 
wbicb I would defy a nosologist or patbologist 
to name or classify ; and as I am still con- 
sulted in Bucb cases, I do not, I assure you, 
lose sigbt of tbem. Often, indeed, wben I 



{ sbould, under tbe scbolastic system, bave been 
completely puzzled wbat to do, I now proceed 
at once to act upon tbe intermittent principie, 
and I bave every reason to be satisfied with 
my suecess/* 

Gentlemen, tbat tbe nnmerous difleases 
wbicb medicai men groap togetber under tbe 
bead of Dyspepsia, Hysteria, and Hypochon- 
dria, are caused by circumstances from with^ 
out, acting upon an atomic instability of Brain 
mthin, migbt be proved by an infinity of 
facts. But tbis tnstahUity may be produced, 
or put in action ratber, by di£Eerent influences 
in different individuais — one patient being 
only susceptible to one agent, while anotber 
may be acted upon litendly by every wind 
tbat blows. Tbe late General 0*Harft, for 
example, wben be commanded tbe troops on 
tbe Mediterranean, was so sensible of tbe Le- 
vant wind, tbat before be rose in tbe moming, 
be knew if it bad set in, by tbe effect it bad 
on bis temper ; and duríng its contmaance be 
suffered firom a moroseness and initability no 
effort on bis part could conquer ; by bis own 
desire bis servants kept out of bis way on 
tbese occasions. Tbe different effects of tbe 
winds on tbe buman system, Sbakspeare well 
knew wben be made Hamlet say. 



— — - 1 am only xnad north, north-wesi, 
When the wind is aoutherly, I know a hawk from a 
handsaw. 

And in confirmation of Sbakspeare^s trutb- 
fulness to nature on tbis as on most otber 
occasions, we read in Sir Woodbine Parí8b'8 
Book about Buenos Ayres, tbat "not many 
years back, a man named Garcia was execnted 
for murder. He was a person of some educa- 
tion, esteemed by tbose wbo knew bim, and, 
in general, ratber remarkable tban otberwise 
for tbe civility and amenity of bis manners. 
His countenance was open and handsome, 
and bis disposition frank and generous ; but 
wben tbe north wind set in, be appeared to 
lose ali command of bim self ; and sucb was 
bis extreme irrítability, tbat duríng its con- 
tinuance, be could bardly speak to any one in 
tbe Street witbout quarrelling. In a conversa- 
tion witb my informant, a few bours before 
bis execution, be admitted tbat it was tbe 
I 
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third murder he had been guilty of, besides 
having been engaged in moc-e than twenty 
íigbts vitb knivefi, in wbkh be bad botb given 
and reedved xnany «erious wounds; but be 
observed tbat it was tbe north wind and not 
he tbat sbed ali tbis blood. Wben he rose 
from bis bed in tbe morning, be said« be was 
at once aware of its accursed influence npon 
bim ■: — ^a dull beadacbe first, and tben a feel- 
ing of impatience at every tbing ábout bim, 
would cause bim to take umbrage, even at tbe 
members of bis own family, on tbe most trivial 
oconrrenice. If be went abroad, bis beadacbe 
generally became worse, a keavy weigKt seemed 
to bang oyer bis temples — be saw objectsius 
it were tbrougb a cloud, and was bardly con- 
6CÍ0US wbere be went. — Sucb was tbe account 
tbe wretcbed man gave of bimself, and it was 
eorroborated afterwards by bis relations, wbo 
added« tbat no sooner bad tbe cause of bis 
excitement passed away, tban be would de- 
plore bis weakness, and be never rested till be 
bad sougbt out, and made bis peace with 
tbose wbom be bad burt or offended." Tbe 
same differenoe of effect upon individuais may 
take place from aii^.of tbe common articles of 
diet. Dr. Millengei^ in bis Curiositiee of 
Medicai Experientes t^Hs «s be " knew a person 
wbo could never indiilgein Tea witbout expe- 
ríencing a disposition^-commit suicide, and 
notbíng could arou«e ^bim from tbis state of 
morbid excitement but tbe,pleasure of destroy- 
ing sometbing -^ books, papers, or anytbing 
witbin bis reacb. Under no otber circum- 
stanee tban tbi« influe^ce of tea were tbese 
fearful aberrations obseryed/' Coffee affects 
many people witb Fever. But if coffee, tea, 
and otber tbings so apparently triâing some- 
times set up severe disorder — tbings equally 
triâing wili sometimes cure it — indeed tbere 
is notbing, perbaps, in tbe wbole bistory of 
disease more curious tban tbe readiness witb 
whicb tbe paroxysm of many complaiuts will 
ocea«iona11y yield to measures so simple and 
•o seemingly powerless in tbemselves, it migbt 
almost seem puerile to suggest tbeir applica- 
tion. Wbo, for example, could, à priori, sup- 
pose it possible to stop a fit of mania witb a 
tbread ? or wbo would be believed, were tbey 
to tell a person tbat bad never beard tbe like 



before, tbat acbes and agues bad been cured 
witb a song ? — Yet in sober trutb, sucb tbings 
bave been actually donel 

Effect of Ligaturbs. 

Of tbe power of mere TFords over tbe 
morbid motions of tbe body, we «bali after- 
wards bave occasion to speak. Of tbe efficacy 
of a thread at ríbbon in arresting tbe maniacal 
paroxysm, I sball now give yoa a striking 
example, from tbe Annalea ctHygi^ne Pub* 

lique, et de Médécine Légale, " Mr. R , a 

chemist, naturally of a gentle disposition, 
voluntarily claimed admission to a madbonse 
in tbe Faubourg St. Antoine^ on account of a 
desire to oommit bomicide, witb wbicb be was 
tormented. He tbrew bimself at tbe foot of 
tbe altar, and supplioated tbe Álmigbty to 
deliver bim from tbe borrible propensity* Of 
tbe origin of bis disease be could say notbing ; 
but wben he felt tbe accession of tbe fatal 
desire, be was in tbe babit of running to tbe 
cbief of tbe establishment, and reque^ing to 
bave bis tbumbs tied togetber witb a ribbon« 
However sligbt tbe ligature, it sufficed to calm 

tbe unbappy R ; tbougb in tbe end, be 

made a desperate attempt upon one of bis 
keepers, and perisbed, at last, in a paroxysm 
of fuiy." Now, every man of any information 
in tbe profession, knows tbat the application 
of a ligature to the arm or leg will frequently 
stop the commencing Aous-fit. Di. Davis, in 
bis account of tbe Walcheren ague, tells us be 
very often arrested it merely by grasping the 
leg or arm strongly witb his baud« Putting 
aside, tben, ali consideration of the intermittent 
nature of tbe case of bomicidal mania I bave 
just read, — ali consideration of tbe thermal 
and otber changes wbicb usber in the fit oí 
every maniacal case, you could not fail to find 
in tbe very simple measure, wbicb may equally 
succeed in preventing or arresting tbe fit of 
mania and ague, a new bond of connexion 
witb wbicb to associate Ague and Mania 
togetber in the same category. But, Gentle- 
men, tbese are not the only complaints in 
wbicb the ligature may be thus advantageovsly 
employed. In Epilepsy, Asthma, and otber 
convulsive affections, I bave often obtained tbe 
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aame salatary resnlt byits appikation. Not 
rery long ago» I happened to be in the room 
of a medicai man, when he was unexpectedly 
seized with eramp in his back and loins. 
Obscrving him to become -fale and sbiver ali 
orer, I caugbt bim suddenly by tbe ann and 
oppoâte leg. "MyGod!" be exclaimed, "I 
am relieyed/' And bis astonisbment was 
extreme ; for immediately afterwards be became 
warm and comfortable; tbougb for several 
days previooaly be bad been suffering from 
cold feet and general malaUe. Mania, epilepsy, 
astbma, cramp, Agub, tben, completely estab- 
lisb tbeir relationship by means of tbe ligatore i 
for bad we no otber facta, no otber bond of 
aasociation tban tbat wbicb tbe ligatore 
fnmisbes ns, we sbonld still be led to tbe 
irresistible concluBion, tbat tbose particnlar 
diseases, at least, amid ali tbeir apparent 
diverêity, bare yet some principie in common 
wbicb determines tbeir vnity. Wben I come 
to explain to yon tbe manner in wbicb tbe 
ligatare acts, yon will íind tbat tbe connecting 
link of tbe wbole is tbe Brain. Tbey are ali 
tbe result of a weak and exbausted state of tbat 
organ ; bnt not — as tbe late Dr. Mackintosb 
of Edinburgb supposed, — ^produced by any 
Congestion or f alness of its blood-yessels. Tbis, 
you know, was bis doctrine of tbe Causs of 
Ague ; — and as be was a rery eloquent man, 
and a very pleasant and gentleman-like person 
to boot, be made many proselytes to bis 
opinion, not only among bis own pupils, wbo 
were very nnmerons, but also among tbe pro- 
fession generally. To prove bis bypotbesis, or 
dream ratber, be was in tbe babit, first of 
detailing tbe '^congestion'' found on dissection 
of tbe beads of persons wbo bad died in tbe 
cold stage of ague, — and tben he appealed to 
tbe relief wbicb very often foUowed tbe 
practice of bleeding at tbe commencement of 
tbat stage. ''Behold tbe fact/' be would 
say; '^bebold bow tbe sbiverings cease the 
very moment you open tbe vein — ^wbat can be 
a more trinmphant answer to the opponents 
of tbe lancet !" But mark tbe fallacy of tbat 
fact — mark bow tbe too-coníident doctor was 
deceived by bis own practice. The relief of 
wbicb be boasted — ^for the most part temporary 
only, — ^instead of being produced by the very 



tríâing quantity of blood wbicb flowed before 
sucb relief was obtained, was in reality notbing 
more tban tbe effect «^ tbe li^ature by wbich 
tbe arm waa necessarily bandaged for tbe 
operation! Tbe late Dr. Parr tells us, tbat 
wben called to a patient in tbe fit of Asthma, 
be was in tbe babit of tying up tbe arm as if be 
intended to bleed, but tbat tbong^ be never 
did more tban scratcb tbe skin witb bis lancet, 
tbe fit was at once arrested. But, Gentlemen, 
Ague, Astbma, Epilepsy, — ^nay, every one of 
tbe non-contagious diseases to wbicb man is 
liable, bave ali been produced by 1.088 of blood. 
In tbat case, at least, tbey must bave been 
diseases of exbaustion, — tbe effects, in a vord, 
of diminisbed cerebral power. But when we 
come to consider tbat, in every instance in 
wbicb tbe causes of tbe diseases now under 
consideration bave been known, the Brain bas 
been suddenly and primaríly affected — as in 
tbe case of a blow, a poLson, Sipurpe, a passion, 
we can be at no loss in forming an opinion as 
to the real nature of these diseases ; — ^tbey are 
ali tbe effect of cerebral weakness, and bave 
ali more or lesa analogy to vaint. Faint, in 
fact, may be tbe premonitory symptom 
of tbem ali; and tbe Walcberen ague in 
particular, generally began witb a fainting 
íit, — ^wbicb faint was sometimes so alarming 
as to cause tbe greatest possible anxiety in tbe 
minds of the attendants for the immediate 
result. Now, wbat is tbe condition of the 
body you call 

Faint? 

Is it not a State very like death ? A 
person, from bis brain ali at once ceasing to 
act, becomes instantly pale and pulseless, — the 
blood, baving tbus suddenly left tbe arteries 
and ex-iemak vessels of the body, must go 
Bomewhere else. Had we never dissected a 
person wbo bad died of faint, we sbould 
naturally expect it to setUe in tbe tA-ternal 
veins; and there accordingly, when we do 
dissect tbe bodies of snch persons, we do find 
tbe greater part of tbe blood. Now, this was 
wbat first misled Dr. Mackintosb. On opening 
tbe beads of subjects wbo bad died in tbe cold 
fit of ague, he almost invariably found the 
i 2 
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veins of the Brain goi^ed with Blood. This 
constant Effeet of e?ery kind of ezhaustion he 
at once presumed was the Cause of «aeh 
exhaustion. Oentlemen, he did oot know that 
the veiy same internai vascalar falness may be 
seen on opening the bodies of those vho die 
of 1089 of blood ! To prove, however, what I 
say, — to demonstrate to jon that this 

CONGESTION, — 

this bugbear of medicai quidnuncs — instead 
of being the invariable Cause, is in reality the 
invariable Efeet, of sndden ezhaustion, I shall 
now read to you one of several experiments in 
whieh Dr. Seeds bled healthy dogs to death. 
The editor of the Medicai Gazette will pardon 
me for reading it frem his pages ; but as my 
facts have been sometíises said tobe "selected 
facts," I have at leasít this answer in store, 
that, ín the great nunber of instanoes, they 
have iieen «eiected from the writings of my 
opponents. 

" AH the iarger veins of the legs," Dr. Seeds 
tells us, ^* were opened in a small Dog. At 
first the pulse was accelerated — soon after it 
became slow «nd languid. The hearfs motions, 
though feeble, were aever irregular; and in- 
deed, long before death, tliey could neither be 
seen nor felt. JS^réor^^in» (flatulent gurglings] 
were eady heard, and lasted a long time. The 
br eathing at first was hurríed ; «oon it became 
filow and laboríous; and at last convulsive. 
The pupils were frequently examined: they 
became gradually less And kss obedient to the 
inâuence of light, and at length ceased to 
contract altogether. «^hat is, they became 
difated.] Slight spasmodic contractions took 
place, first in the femoral and abdominal 
muscles ; then the head, neck, and fore-legs» 
were likewise powerjulfy affected with spasms, 
[or eonvulswns,'] At this time a deep sleep 
seized the animal: he breathed slowly and 
with difficulty, and, for a iittle time before 
death, respiration at intervals was suspended 
altogether. [AU the symptoms of apoplezy !] 
Whenever the breathing was strong and qnick, 
the pupila recovered their tone, and the blood 
was more strongly propelled. In an hour 
death closed the scene.'' Now, Qentlemen, for 



the DissBCTioN : — ** The Dissection of the 
Head was íirst begun. The membranes of the 
Brain were loaded with turgid vessels, the 
Iarger of which were of a very dark colour. A 
bright red spot was observed near the comua, 
where some degree of sanguineous effu9Íon had 
taken place. The sinuses were full of blooh. 
In ali the ventricles there was more or less 
water effused : the base of the brain, and the 
eighth and ninth pairs of nerves, were inun- 
dated with water. A net-work of red vessels 
was spread round their origins, and the óptica 
were in the same state. In the cervical and 
lumbar regions of the spinal marrow there was 
a considerable degree of rednesa. The ríght 
side of the Ueart was fidl of òloodí the left 
auricle contained a little« Some blood was 
found in the large veins, anda few «lots in the 
thoradc aorta. The atomach« and aU the 
intestines, were tumid with flatus ; the veins 
ci the mesentery w«re turgid, The turoid 

STATB ix£ the VBINS OF THB HBAO WaS VeTf 

remarkable : indeed, throuohout trb wuolb 

BODT THB VBINS WBRB TUMID." 

Now, Gentlemen, if anything in this world 
could open the eyes of ''pathological" proles- 
sors, — if faots or reasoning of any kind could 
possibly move those mechanioal-minded pen- 
sons, who plan their treatment of living men 
from what they see en dissecting dead bodies» 
— ^this and similar experiments ougfat snrely to 
do 80. For here you not only fínd dilated 
pupil, convulsions, deep sleep, slow and diffi- 
cult breathing, with other apoplbctic symptoms» 
the effect of Hterally bleeding a healthy animal 
to death; but, to complete the deception of 
such as constantly asciibe these phenomena to 
pRBssuRB on the Braiu, the cerebral and oth^ 
veins of the same animal were found after 
death loaded and congested with blood through- 
out ] Nay, in addition there was water on the 
Brain, with *' some degree of sanguineous efiu- 
sion*' even. Gentlemen, you eonstantly hear 
of children dying of ''water on the Brain." 
I scruple not to deckre, that in ninety-nine of 
every hundred such cases, the water in the 
Brain is produced by the lancet or leeches of 
the doctor ! 

Not long ago, I was shocked with the details 
of an Inquest which took place before the 
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coroner for Middlesex, Mr. Wakley, who is 
alflo the editor of the Laneet. The Inqaeet, 
according to the report in thatpaper, was held 
on the body of a inan> who, in the act of 
dispoting with his maater about his wages, 
** tnmed suddenly pale, and fell speeehleaa and 
insensible for a time, breathing heavily nntil 
his aeckerchief was loosed. In falling, his 
head stmck the edge of a door and received a 
deep woond three inches long, from which 
hlood flowed enongh to êoak through a thiek 
aaa^onthefloor." Before being taken from bis 
inaster*s shop to his own house, he recoyered 
anffieiently to eomplain of pain of his head ; 
— and this ílact I beg yoa will particnlarly 
mark. "His wife immediately sent for a 
doetor :" and what do yon think was the first 
thing the doctcnr did, — what can yon possibly 
imagine was the treatment which this wise man 
of Ootham pat in practiee the moment he was 
ealled to a person who had fallen down in a 
FAINT» and who, firom the injury occasioned 
by the âdl, had lost blood " enoogh to soak 
through a thick mat?*' Why, to bleed him 
again! And what do yon think was the 
qnantity of blood he took firom him? More 
Ihan TnasB pznts! The landkdy of the 
honse»-— and she was corroborated by other 
witnesses, — swore that "she thonght that 
aboot Three and a fifth Pints of blood were 
taken besides what was spilt on the floor. 
The bleeding, she calcnlated, occnpied twenty 
minutes. The bandage also got loose in bed» 
and some Uood» not mnch, was loat tkere 
before its escape was discorered. He had 
coNTVLSf ONS OU Ssturday, after which he lay 
nearly still» occasionally moYÍng his head. 
On Sunday he was more bxhaustbd and qniet; 
in the eyening he was still feebler» and on 
Monday afitemoon, at ten minutes to one» 
without having once recorered his sensibiUty 
to surrounding objects^ he died." Bemember, 
Gentlemen« he did recover his sensibility aptbk 
he left his master^s shop,— he even comphuned 
of headache ; but after having been bled by the 
doetor he relapsed into his former state of un- 
consdousness. How could he possibly sunriYe 
such repeated loss of blood? That he died 
from such losa of blood was the opinion of 
every person who heard the evidence» tiil 



Mr. Wakley the Coroner, Inckily for "the 
doetor,^' had the corpse opened. Tlien snre 
enongh, jnst as in the case of the dog that was 
bled to death, the internai vmns were fonnd to 
be tnrgid and oonobstkd throughout. De- 
ceiyed by this very eonstant result of any great 
and sndden loss of blood, Mr. Wakley and the 
jary were now oonvinced, not that the man 
had been bled. to death, but that he had not 
been bled enongh! One of the strongest 
proofs of bad treatment was thus received as 
evidence of the best possible treatment under 
the circnmstances — and a verdict pronounced 
aecordingly ! That an ignorant cinroner and an 
ignorant jury should be imposed npon in this 
manner, íb nothing yery wonderftil ; but that 
the Editor oi the Lancei, who pnblishes the 
case, and who from his position knows every 
thing going on at the present time in the me- 
dicai world, should in his capacity of coroner 
pass oyer, withont a word of reprobation, a 
mode of practiee no conceivable circamstances 
could jnstify, only shows the lamentable atate 
of darkness in which the profession are at this 
yery moment on eyery thing connected with 
the proper treatment of diseasel When 
St. John Long, or any other unlieensed quack, 
by an oyer-dose or awkward use of some of onr 
common remedies, chances to kill only one out 
of some hnndieds of lús dnpes, he ia im« 
mediately hnnted to death by the whole faenlty ; 
bnt when a member of the profession at one 
bleeding takes more blood by three times than 
is taken on any occaaion by practitioners who 
kiH their man every day with the lancet,—* 
not from a strong powerful man, but from a 
person so weakly that duríng the ezcitement 
of a triâing dispute with his master, hefainted 
and fell, and in falling had aheady loat blood 
enough to soak through a thick mat,— -not a 
word of blame is said ! On the oontrary, it was 
ali right, or, if there was any error, it was on 
the safe side ! If such things be permitted to 
be done in the heart ot the metropolis, not only 
withont censure, but with something hke praise 
eyen, homicide may henoeforth cease to be 
loòked npon as a reproaehable act. The only 
thing reqnired of the perpetrator is, that he 
should do it under the sanction of a diploma 
and seeundrum artem ! 
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Bat, Gentlemen, to retarn to Aguc, and the 
other morbid motions which led to this digres- 
BÍon. Some of you may be corioas to know 
how BO simple a thing as the Ligature can pro- 
duce such a galutary effect ia tbeee disorders. 
I will tell you how it does this — and the ex- 
planation I oSer, if received as just, will afford 
you an additional proof not only that these 
diseases have ali their common.orígin in the 
Bbain ; bttt that they are ali the natural con- 
sequences of an arrest or other irregularity of 
the ATOMic MOvsMBNTS of the different por- 
tions of that organ ; for to the diversity of 
the cerebral part», and the diversity of the 
parta of the body which they respectively 
inflnence» we ascribe the apparent difiference 
of these diseases, according to the particular 
portion of the brain that shall be most affected 
by some outward agency. Thus, after a blow 
on the HBAD, or elbow even, one man shall 
become sick, and vomit; another fali into 
conTulsions; a third shiver, fever, grow de- 
liríous, and become mentally insane. In ali 
these diseases, the atomie moyements of the 
Brain being no longer in healthy and harmo- 
nious action, the natural control which it 
exercised in health over every part of the body, 
must be then more or less withdrawn fromthe 
Tarious nerves through which it inâuenced the 
entire economy. The consequence of ail this 
is, that some organs are at once placed in a 
State of torpidity, while others act in a manner 
alike destmctiye to themsekes, and the other 
parts of the body with which they are most 
nearly associated in function. We find palsy 
of one organ, and spasm or palpitation of 
another. In fact, if I may be permitted.to use 
so bold a simile, the various organs of the 
body, when beyond the control of the Brain, 
resemble so many race-horses that have escaped 
from the control of their riders — one stands 
still altogether ; another moves forward in the 
right course perhaps, but with vacillating and 
uncertain step ; while a third endangers itself 
and everything near it, by the rapidity or eccen- 
trícity of its moyements. When the atoms of 
the various parts of the Brain, on the contrary, 
act in harmony with each other, there is an 
equally harmonions action of every organ of the 
body — supposing of course, every organ to be 



perfect in ks constructbn. Whatever sud- 
denly arrests or puts into irregular motion the 
whole cerebral actions, must with equal celerity 
inâuence ihe previaus motive condi tion of every 
member and matter of the body — for evil in 
one case, for good in another. Were you sud- 
denly and without any explanation to put a 
ligature round the arm of a healthy person, you 
would to a dead cartainty excite bis Alarm or 
SurprUe, Now, as both of these are the efifects 
of tiovel cerebral movements, would you not 
thereby inâuence in a novel manner every part 
of his economy ? How should you expect to 
influence it ? Would not most men in these 
circumstances, tremble or show some kind of 
muscular agitation ? — their hearts would pro- 
bably palpitate — they would change colour, 
becoming pale and red by tums, according as 
the Brain altemately lost and recovered its 
controlling power over the vascular apparatus» 
If the alarm was very great, the pallor and 
tremor would be proportionally long. But in 
the case of a person already trembling and 
pale from another cause, the very natural effect 
of suddenly tying a ligature round the arm 
would be a reverse effect — for if the cerebral 
motive condition should be thereby changedat 
ali, it could only be by a reverse movement ; and 
such reverse cerebral movement would have 
the effect of reversing every previously existíng 
movement of the body. The face that before 
was pale, would now become redder and more 
life-like ; the trembling and spasmodic muscles 
would recover their tone ; the heart^s palpi- 
tations would become subdued into healthy 
beats ; and a correspondingimprovement would 
take place in every other organ and function 
of the body. The ligature, then, when its 
appKcation is successful, acts like every other 
remediai agency ; and a proper knowledge of 
its mode of action affords us an excellent clue 
to the mode of action of medicinal substances ( 
generally, — ali of which, as you have already { 
seen, and I shall still further show, are, like [ 
the ligature, capable of producing and curing ( 
the various morbid motions for which we 
respectively direct their administration. It is 
in this manner that every one of the various 
Passions may cause or cure every disease you 
can name — always excepting, as I have said 
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before, the properly contagíoua disorders. The 
Broin, Gentlemen, is the principal organ to 
"which, in most cases, you should direct your 
remediai means. When a person/atnf« and 
falis, whatever be the cause of such faint — ^a 
blow, a purge, or loss of blood — the first thing 
to be done is, to rouse the Brain. You must 
throw cold water on his face, put hartshom, 
snuff, or bumt feathers to his nose ; and a 
little brandy, if you can get it, into his mouth. 
You may also slàp or shake him strongly with 
your hand — ^if you can only make him feél^ 
you will be almost sure to recai him to life : 
but to think of blbeding a person in such a 
State — ^ha ! ha ! After ali, this is no laughing 
matter ; for when we see such things done in 
the nineteenth century, we should rather blush 
for a profession that would endeavour to screen 
any of its members from the contempt they 
merit, when they have so far outraged every- 
thing like decency and common sense. The 
proper treatment of a fit of fainting or con- 
Tulsion, should be in principie the same as you 
may have seen practised by any well-informed 
midwife, in the case of children that are still- 
bom — children ali but dead. You may have 
seen the good lady place the child on herknee 
and beat it smartly and repeatedly with her 
open hand on the hips and shoulders, or sud- 
denly plunge it into cold water : now while this 
is doing, the infant viill often give a gasp or two „ 
and then cry — that is ali the midwife wants. 
And if you will only follow her ezample in the 
case of 

Infantilb Convulsions, — 

which, after ali, are the very same thing as 
Epileptic fits in the adult, — ^you will often 
succeed in substituting a fit of CTytw^,— which, 
I need hardly say, is attended with no danger 
at ali, — for a spasmodic fit, which, under the 
routine treatment, is never free from it. Only 
get the child to cry, and you need not trouble 
yourself more about it, — ^for no human crea- 
ture can possibly weep and have a convulsion 
fit of the epileptic or fainting kind at the same 
moment. Convulsive sohbing is a phenomenon 
perfectly incompatible with tbese movements 
— for it depends upon a reverse action in the 



atoms of the brain. The only thing which 
may prerent some of you from doing your 
dnty on such occasions, is the fear of offend- 
ing an ignorant nnrse or mother, who will 
think you a monster of cruelty for treating an 
infant so. Gentlemen, these peiísons do not 
know how difficult it is to get a child in con- 
vulsions to feel at ali ;— and in proof of this, I 
may tell you, that such slaps as in a perfectly 
healthy child would be followed by marks that 
should last a week, in cases of this description 
leave no mark whatever after the paroxysm 
has ceased. During the fit, the child is so 
perfectly insensible as to be literally ali but 
half-dead. 

What is the present routine treatment of 
an infant taken with convulsion fits? That I 
can scarcely tell you ; but when I settled in 
London, some six years ago, the Court doctors, 
who, of course, give the tone to the profession 
in the country, had no hesitation in applying 
ali at once the Eight lancets of the cupping 
instrument behind the ear of infanta under 
six months old, — and that, in some cases, re- 
peatedly ! In addition, they were in the habit 
of leeching, purging, and parboiling the poor 
little creatures to death in warm baths! If 
mothers will really sufifer their children to be 
treated in this manner, surely they only de- 
serve to lose them. The strongest and health- 
iest child in existence, far less a sick one, 
conld scarcely survive the routine practice. 
And yet, whether you believe me or not, such 
fits are 



• seldom mortal. 



Save when the doctor^s sent for I 

In my experieiíce it is only when the muscles 
of the wind-pipe become spasmodically in- 
volyed, that you have any occasion to be 
anxious — asphyxia and sudden death being 
sometimes the result of such cases. In adult 
epilepsy, especially at the commencement of 
the ^tf a very little thing will often at once 
prodnce a counter-movement of the Brain 
sufficiently strong to influence the body in a 
manner incompatible with its further con- 
tinuance. The application of so simple a 
means as the ligature may then very often do 
this at once ; but, like every other remedy ^ 
frequently resorted to, it will be sure to lose 
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its good effect wben the patient has become 
accastomed to it ; for in this and similar cases, 
everything depends upon tbe suddenness BSiá 
unestpectednest of tbe partieular measuie put 
in practice, Trhether you influenee the Brain of 
a patient in a novel manner or not. The sud- 
den cry of **fire*' or "nmrder," nay, the 
nnexpected singing of some old «ong, in a 
situation, or under circnmstances which sur- 
priaed the person who heard it, has charmed 
away a parozysm of the severest pain. In 
the army, the nnexpected order íix a march 
or a battle wâl often empty an hospital. The 
mental excitement thereby produoed, has cured 
diseases which had baffled ali the efforts of 
the most experienced medicai officers. In the 
vords of Shakspeare, then, you may positively 
and literally 

Fetter strong madness with a silken threaã, 
Cure ache with air, and agony iwrith tcordsf 



LECTURE VII. 

UNITV OF ALL TBINeS— DIftEA8E9 OF WOMBIT— 
CANCSa — TITUGUIl — P&BONANCr — FAKTURITXON — 
ABORTXON — T^ETfilN G HEREDiTARY FERIODICITY. 

Gentlembn, 

Many of you have doubtless 
read or heard of Dr. Channing, of Boston, one 
of the boldest and most eloquent of American 
writers. In a little Essay of his, entitled 
" Self-Culture," I find some observations bear- 
ing so strongly upon the subject of these lec- 
tares, that I cannot resist the temptation to 
read them at length. How far they go to 
strengthen the view I have thought it right to 
instil into your minds, you will now have an 
oppoftunity of jadging for yourselves : — ** In- 
tellectual culture," says this jostly eminent 
person, '^consists, not chiefly, as many are 
apt to think, in accumulating information — 
though this is important ; but in building up 
a force of thought which may be tumed at 
will on any sabjects on which we are forced 
to pass judgment. This force is manifested 
in the concentration of the attention — in ac- 
curate, penetrating observation — ^in rcducing 



compleas ^ubjeeta to their elemenU — ^in diring 
beneath the efifect to the x^aose — in detecting 
the more mibtie difièrences and resemblances 
of things — ^in reading the futura in the pre- 
sent, — and especially in liung from particular 
facti to general laws or universal truths, This 
last exertion of the intellect — ^its rising to 
broad views and great principies, eonstitutes 
what is called the philosophical mind, and is 
especially worthy of culture. What it means, 
your own observation must have taught you, 
You must have taken note of two classes of 
men — ^.the one alwaya employed on details, on 
particular £acts — and the other using these 
facts as foundations of higher, wider truths. 
The latter are philo&ophers. For «xample, 
men had for ages seen pieces of wood, stones, 
metais falling to the ground« Nbwton seized 
on these particular facts, aad rose to the idea 
that ali matter tends, or is attracted, towards 
ali matter, and then defined the law according 
to which this attraction or force acts at dififer- 
ent distances ; — thus giving us a ffrand prin- 
cipie, which we have reason to think extends, 
to, and controle, the wholb outward Creatxon. 
One man reads a history^ and can tell you ali 
its events, and there stopa. Another combines 
these icvents, brings them under onb vibw, 
and learns the great causes which are at work 
on this or another nation, and what are its 
great tendencies — whether to freedom or des- 
potism — to one or another /ormof civilisation. 
So one man talks continually about the parti- 
cular actions of this or that neighbour, — while 
another looks beyond the acts to the inward 
principie from which they spnng, and gathers 
from them larger views of human nature. Ia 
a word, one man sees ali things apart^ and in 
JroffmentSf whilst another strives to disco ver 
the harmony, connexion, unity of all." 

That such Unitt, Gentlemen, does actually 
and visibly pervade the whole subject of our 
own particular branch of science — the History 
of human diseases, — is a truth we have now, 
we hope, placed equally beyond the cavil of 
the captious and tbe interested. In this re- 
spect, indeed, we fínd it only harmonising 
with the history of every other thing ia nature. 
But in making intermittent fevbr or agub 
the type or emblem of this unity of disease, we 
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mtiât beg of ybii, at the same time, to keep 
constantly in view the innumerable diversities 
of shade and period, which different intermit- 
tent fevers may exbibit in tbeir conrse. It 
has been said of Faces, 



' Fácies non omnibus una, 



Nec diversa tamen — 

And tbe same may with equal trath be said 
of Fevers — ali bave resemblances, yet ali have 
differences. For, betwixt the more sabtle and 
Blight thermal departures from Health, — ^those 
scarcely perceptible chills and heats, which 
barely devíate from that state, — and the very 
intense cold and bot stages characteristic of an 
extreme fit of agne, you may have a thoasand 
dífferences of scale or degree. Now as it is 
only in the question of scale that ali things 
can possibly differ from each other, so also is 
it in this that ali things are foand to resemble 
each other. The same difPerences of shade 
remarkable in the case of temperature may be 
eqnally observed in the motive condition of the 
muscles of particular patients. One man, for 
example, may have a tremulous, spasmodic, or 
languid motion of one muscle or class of mus- 
cles simply — ^v^hile another shall experience 
one or other of these morbid changes of action 
in every muscle of bis body. The chills, 
licats, and sweats, instead of being in ali cases 
universal, may in many instances be partial 
only. Nay, in place of any increase oíperspi- 
ration outwards, there may be a vicarious su- 
perabundance of some oiher secretion within ; 
of this, you have evidence in the dropsical 
swellings, the diarrhoeas, the bilious vomitings, 
and the diabetic âow of urine with which 
certain patients are afflicted. In such cases, 
and at such times, the skin is almost always 
dry. The same diversity of shade which you 
remark in the symptoms may be equally ob- 
served in the period, The degree* of duration, 
completeness, and exactness of both paroxysm 
and remission, differs with every case. The 
cold stage, which in most instances takes the 
patient first — ^in individual cases may be pre- 
ceded by the hot. Moreover, after one or 
more repetitions of the íit, the most perfect 
ague may become gradually less and less regu- 
lar in its paroxysms and periods of return ; 



passing in one case into a fever apparently 
continued — in another, reverdng by succesaive 
changes of shade into those happier and more 
harmonioQs altemations of temperature, mo- 
tion, and period, which Shakspeare, with his 
usual felicity, figured as the "fitful fever" of 
healthy life. If you take Health for the 
standard, everything above or beneath it*-* 
whether as regards time, temperature, motion, 
or rest, is Disease. When carefuUy and cor- 
rectly analysed, the symptoms of such disease, 
to a physical certainty, will be found to resolve 
themselves into the sympt(Mns or shades of 
symptom, of Intermittent Fever. Fever, in* 
stead of being a thing apart from man, as 
your school doctrines would almost induce 
you to believe, is only an abstract expression 
for a greater or less ohange in the various revo- 
lutions of the matter of the body. Fever and 
DisEASB, then, are one and idbntical. They 
are neither ''essences" to extract, nor "en- 
tities" to combat — they are simply variations 
in the phenomena of the corporeal movements ; 
and in most cases, happily for mankind, they 
may return to their normal state without the 
aid of physic or physicians. The same re- 
parative power by which a cut or a bruise, in 
favourable circumstances, becomes healed, may 
equally enable every part of a disordered body 
to resume its wonted harmony of action. How 
often has nature in this way triumphed over 
physic, even in cases where the physician 
had been only too busy with his interfierence ! 
It is in these cases of Escape that the general- 
ity of medicai men arrogate to themselves the 
credit of a Cure. 

"Itwas a beautiful speculation of Parme- 
nio,*' remarks Lord Bacon, ^'though but a 
speculation in him, that ali things do by scale 
ascend to unity." Do I need to teU you, 
Gentlemen, that everything on this earth 
which can be weighed or measured, is Matter 
— Matter in one mode or another í What is 
the difference betwixt a piece of gold and a 
piece of silver of equal shape and size? A 
mere difference of degree of the same qualities, 
— ^a different specific gravity, a different colour, 
a different rinff, a different degree of mallea- 
bUity, a different lustre. But who in his 
senses would deny that these two substauces 
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approach nearer in their nature to each other 
tban a piece of wood does to a stone ; yeC may 
not a piece of wood be peírified, be trans- 
formed into tbe very identical substance ârom 
wbicb at first sight it so strikingly dififers? 
Nay, may not tbe bonés, muscles, víscera, and 
eyen tbe secretions of an animal body, by tbe 
same inscrutable cbemistry of uatare, be simi- 
larly transmuted into stone ? Gold and silyer 
bave differences assuredly, but bave tbey not 
resemblances also, — certain tbings in common, 
ft-om wbicb we deduce tbeir unity, wben we 
speak of tbem botb as Metals ? How mucb 
more akin to eacb otber in every respect are 
tbese snbstances tban water is to eitber of its 
own elemental gases I Wbat certainty, tben, 
bave yon or I tbat botb metais are not tbe 
same matter, only differíng from eacb otber in 
tbeir condition or mode ? Does not everytbing 
in tum cbange into sometbing else, — tbe 
organic passing into tbe inorganic, solids into 
liqnids, liquids into gases, life into deatb, and 
vice versa? Tbe more you reflect upon tbis 
sabject, tbe more you must come to tbe opi- 
nion, tbat ali tbings at last are only modes or 
differences of one mattbr. Tbe unity of 
disease is admitted by tbe yery opponents of 
tbe doctrine, wben tbey give to apoplexy and 
tootbacbe tbe same name — diseasb or dis- 
ORDBR. But tbese approacbes to unity may 
be traced tbrougbout everytbing in nature. 
Betwixt tbe bistory of tbe buman race, for 
example — ^tbe revolutions of empires, and tbe 
bistory of tbe individual man, tbe strongest 
relations of affinity may be traced. Tbe cor- 
poreal revolutions of tbe body, like tbe revo- 
lutions of a kingdom, are a series of events. 
Time, Space, and Motion, are equally elements 
of botb. "An analyst or a bistorian/' says 
Hume, " wbo sbould undertake to write tbe 
History of Enrope during any century, would 
be influenced by tbe connexion of time and 
plaee. Ali events wbicb bappen in tbat por- 
tion of space and period of time, are compre- 
bended in bis design, tbougb, in otber respects, 
different and unconnected. Tbey bave still a 
species of unity amid ali tbeir divehsity." 

Tbe LiPB OF MAN is a series of revolutions. 
I do not at tbis moment refer to tbe diurnal 
and otber minor movem ents of bis body. I 



allude now to tbose greater changes in bis 
economy, tbose cHtnacteric períods, at wbicb, 
certain organs tbat were previously rudimental 
and inactive, become successively developed. 
Sucb are tbe períods of Teetking and Puberty, 
and tbe time wben be attains to bis utmost 
maturity of corporeal and intellectual power. 
Tbe girl, tbe boy, tbe woman, tbe man, are ali 
different, yet tbey are tbe same ; for wben we 
speak of man in tbe abstract, we mean ali ages 
and botb sexes. But betwixt tbe female and 
tbe male of ali animais tbere is a greater 
degree of conformity or unity tban you would 
at first suppose, and wbicb is greatest in tbeir 
heginning. Now, tbis barmonises witb every 
tbing else in nature; for ali tbings in tbe 
beginning approacb more nearly to simplicity. 
Tbe e9s\jfoetu8 of every animal, man included, 
bas no sex, — wben sex appears, it is in tbe 
first instance bermapbrodite, just as we find it 
in tbe lowest tríbe of adult animais, — tbe 
oyster for example. In tbis particular, as in 
every otber, tbe organs of tbe buman foetuSy 
internai as well as externai, first come into 
existence in tbe lowest animal type; and it 
depends entirely upon tbe greater or less after 
developement of tbese several hermaphroditie 
parts, wbetber tbe organs for tbe preservatiou 
of tbe race, take eventually tbe male or female 
form. How tbey become influenced to one or 
tbe otber form we know not. Does it depend 
upon position ? It must at any rate bave a 
relation to temperature. For a long time even 
after birtb, tbe breasts of tbe boy and tbe girl 
preserve tbe same appearance precisely. You 
can see tbat witb your own eyes. But tbe 
comparative anatomist can point out otber 
analogies, otber equally close resemblances in 
tbe rudimental condition of tbe reproductive 
organs of botb sexes. Duríng tbe more early 
foetal State, tbe rudiments of tbe testes and 
tbe avaries are so perfectly identical in place 
and appearance, tbat you could not tell 
wbetber tbey sbould afterwards become tbe 
one or tbe otber. Wbat in tbe male becomes 
tbe prostate gland, in tbe female takes tbe 
form of tbe womb. To sum up ali, tbe out- 
ward generative organs of botb sexes are little 
more tban inversions ot eacb otber. Every 
bour tbat passes, bowever, while yet in its 
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inother'8 womb, converta more and more the 
unity of sex of the infant into diversiiy. But 
anch diversity, for a long period, even after 
birth, is lesa remarkable than in adult life. 
How difficult at fírst sight to tell the sex of a 
child of two or three years old when dothed ! at 
puberty thia difficulty has altogether vanished. 
Then the boy becomes bearded and bis Toice 
altera ; then the breaata of the girl — which np 
to thia period, in no respect dififered from bis, 
in appearance at leaat — ^become fully and 
fairly developed, — ^aaaaming by gradual ap- 
proachea the form neceasary for the new func- 
tion they must eventually perform in<he ma- 
ternal economy. Another, and a atill greater 
reyolution, imbues them with the power of 
aecreting the first nutriment of the infant. 
But eren before the girl can become a mother 
a new aecretion must have come into play, — a 
aecretion which, from its period being, unlike 
eyery other, monthly only, ia known to phyai- 
ciana under the name of '' Catamenia/' or the 
** Menaea." How can anch thinga be done but 
bya great constitutional change, — without a 
new febrile revolution of the whole body? 
Mark the audden alternate pallor and flmh of 
the cheek and lip, the tremora, apasma, and pai- 
pitationa» — to say nothing of the uncontrollable 
mental depreasiona and exaltationa, — to which 
the girl is then aubject ; and you will have little 
difficulty in detecting the type of every one of 
the numeroua diseaaea to which she ia then 
liable. Phyaicians raay call them " Chlorosis," 
<< green-aickneas/' or any other name; yov, 
Gentlemen, will recogniae in them the deve* 
lopementa of an Intermittent Fever aimply» — 
aa varioua in ita ahadea» it ia true, as a fever 
from any other cauae may become, — ^produc- 
ing, hke that, every wrong action of place and 
time you can conceive, and, Hke other fevera, 
often cnríng anch wrong actions aa previously 
existed, when it hi^pena to reverae the atomic 
motiona of the varioua parta of the body. 
Before touching upon the principal 

DiSHASBS INCIDBNTAL TO WoMExV, 

I moat teil you that the Gatamenial aecretion, 
in moat caaea, disappeara during the period of 
actual pregnancy; nor doea it retum while 



the mother continuea to give auck. During 
health, in every other inatance, it continuea 
from the time of puberty, or the period when 
women can bear children, to the period when 
thia reproductive power ceaaea. Aa with a 
Fever it comea into play, ao with a Fever iC 
also takea ita final departure. Why it ahould 
be a peculiarity of the human female, I do not 
know, — but in no other animal haa anything 
analogoua been obaerved. Some authora, in- 
deed, pretend to have aeen it in the monkey ; 
but if thia were really the caae, I do not think 
80 many phyaiologiata would atill continue to 
doubt it, especially aa they have every oppor- 
tunity of aettling the question definitively. 
Varioua apeculationa have been afloat aa to 
the usea of thia aecretion, but I have never 
been aatisfied of the truth of any of them. I 
am better pleased to know, that the more per- 
fect the health, the more perfectly periodical 
the recurrence of the phenomenon. It ia, 
therefore, without queation, a Secretion, and 
one aa natural and neceaaary to femalea of a 
certain age, as the aaliva or the bile to ali 
people in ali timea. How abaurd, then, the 
common expreasion that a woman, during her 
period, ia "unwell!" It ia only when the 
catamenia ia too profuae or too defective in 
qutmtity^ or too firequent or too far between 
in the period, — ^when the quality muat alão be 
correapondingly altered, — that the health ia in 
reality impaired. Then, indeed, aa in the 
caae of other aecretiona imperfectly performed, 
pain may be an accompaniment of thia parti- 
cular function. 

Need I tell you, that no female of a certain 
age can become the aubject of any Fstbb 
without experiencing more or leaa change in 
thia catamenia? or that during any kind of 
itidisposition, how alight aoever it may be, 
aome correaponding alteration in thia respect 
must, with equal certainty, take place? In 
cases where the alteration thua produced takea 
the ahape of a too profuae flow, practitionera 
are in the habit of preacribing astringenta and 
cold applicationa. Happily for the patient, 
the medicines usually styled ^' Aatringenta," 
(iron, bark, alum, opium, &c.) are ali chrono- 
THBRMAL iu their action ; and the general 
salntary influence which they conaequently 
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exercise over the tohole economy, very fre- 
quently puts tbe catambnia, in common witb 
every other function, to rígbts, — when the 
practitioner who prescribes tbem bas no idea 
tbat be is doing more tban attending to tbe 
derangement of a part. He accordingly places 
profuse menstruation in bis list of local dis- 
eases ! Wben deficieney or suppression of 
tbis secretion, on tbe contrary, cbances to be 
tbe coincident feature of any general constita- 
tional cbange, — a tbiug wbicb may bappen 
from a transitory passion even, — sucb effect 
or coincidence of cerebral disturbance is by 
many practitioners assumed to be tbe cause 
of ali tbe otber symptoms of corporeal de- 
rangement! And under tbe formidable title 
of *' obstruction," bow do you tbink some of 
your great accoucbeur-doctors are in tbe babit 
of combating it ? — By leecbing tbe patient — 
by applying leecbes locally. Now, I only ask 
you wbat you would tbink of a practitioner, 
wbOs on finding tbe same patient feverisb and 
thirsty, sbould leecb ber Tongue? or wben 
sbe complained of ber Skin being uncomfort- 
ably dryy sbould apply leecbes to tbat ? You 
would laugb at bim of course; and so you 
may, witb just tbe same reaaon, laugb at tbe 
fasbionable practitioners of tbe day, wben you 
find tbem leecbing tbeir patients for defective 
or suppressed men8truation,-^a derangement 
of function wbicb a Passion migbt produce, 
and anotber restore to its bealtby state. Is 
it, tben, a local disease, or a disease of tbe 
BRAiN and nerves — an afiection of a part or a 
disorder of totality ? If tbe latter, wbo but a 
mecbanic would tbink of applying leecbes 
locally ? In eitber case, wbo but a cow-leecb 
or a quack-salver would dream of restoring any 
periodical secretion by a mode of practice so 
barbarous and disgusting? You migbt just 
as reasonably, in tbe absence of an appetite 
for dinner, expect to make your ''moutb 
water** by tbe appllcation of leecbes to your 
gullet wben tbe clock sbould stríke fíve ! 

Having tbus far explained tbe nature of 
tbese cases, I bave now little else to say of 
tbem. Tbe general principie of treatment is 
obvious — attention to temperature; for, in 
every case of catamenial irregularity, wbetber 
as regards Quantity, Quality, or Period, tbe 



temperature of tbe loins must be more or less 
morbid, — one patient acknowledging to cbill, 
anotber to beat. In tbe former case, frictiou 
or a warm plaster may be tried as a local 
means — ^in tbe latter, cold or tepid sponging ; 
tbougb I may tell you, tbat, witb tbe cbrono- 
tbermal remedies singly, you may produce 
tbe most salutary results in numerous cases. 
In both instances, cold, warm, and tepid 
batbs may also be advantageously employed, 
according to tbe varying circumstances of tbe 
case. 

Tbe majority of women wbo suffer from 
any general indisposition sbort of AcuteFever, 
are more or less subject to a particular dis- 
cbarge wbicb, by tbe patients tbemselyes, is 
very often termed WeaknesSy but wbicb is 
more familiar to tbe profession under tbe name 
of Leucorrhoea or Whites. Tbe usual conco- 
mitant of tbis disease is a dull acbing pain at 
tbe lower part of tbe back. Now, I never 
questioned a woman wbo 8u£fered from it, but 
sbe at once acknowledged tbat tbe local âow 
was one day more, anotber less, and tbat sbe 
bad, besides, tbe cbills, beats, and otber symp- 
toms of general constitutional derangement. 
But of tbat derangement, tbe discbarge so 
often supposed to be tbe cause, is in tbe first 
instance, notbing more tban a coincident fea- 
ture or effect ; tbougb, from pain or profuse- 
ness, it may re-act upon tbe constitution at 
large, and tbus form a secondary and super- 
added cause or aggravant, In cases of tbis 
kind I am in tbe practice of prescribing qui- 
nine, iron, or alum, sometimes witb, and some- 
times witbout, copaiba, catecbu, or cantbarides 
— one medicine answering best witb one pa- 
tient, anotber witb anotber. 

I bave been frequently consulted in cases of 
painful Wbites, and also in cases of painful 
menstruation, disorders wbicb practitioners, as 
remarkable for tbeir professional eminence, as 
for tbeir utter want of bigb professional know- 
ledge, bad been previously treating by leecbes ; 
— some applying tbese to tbe loins, wbicb, in 
every case, wbetber of wbites or irregular 
menstruation, is weak, and, consequently, 
painful ; some, to tbe disgust of every woman 
of sensibility, introducing tbem even to tbe 
orifice of tbe womb itself. Wbat practice cau 
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be more erroneous ? What relief, if obtained, 
more delusiye? Bark, irou, opinm, — ^these 
are the remedies for cases of this description ; 
and the general constitutional improvement 
wbich, for the most part, follows* their use, 
togetber with the disappearance of the more 
prominent local irregalarities for which your 
aid had been asked, affords the best answer to 
anj hypothetic objection that may be bronght 
«gainst their emplojment. The best topical 
application in these cases — and yoa will find 
it useful in most — ^is a plaster to the spine to 
warm and support it; though cold, hot, or 
tepid fomentation to the loins or womb may 
aiso be occasionally employed, according as 
one or other shall prove most agreeable to the 
patienfs own feelings. 

The yarious female disorders of which I have 
jnst been treating are matter of daily practice. 
The more formidable affection to which I now 
draw your attention, 

Cancbr of th£ Brbast, 

fortnnateiy for the sez, is of rare occurrence, 
— ^not one woman, perhaps, in five thousand 
ever becoming the snbject of it. Now, what 
is Câncer? What but a slow and painful 
decomposition, — a Canker or hlight of the 
particular organ affected? The manner in 
which Câncer of the Breast generally com- 
mences is this: — A tumour, at first smaller 
than a nut, possessing more or less hardness, 
and to a certain extent circumscribed, is ob- 
served in the neighbourhood of the nipple; 
the patient*8 attention, in most cases, being 
first called to it by a slight itching or uneasi- 
ness in the part affected, which soon deepens 
into a '* pricking," " darting," or " shooting " 
pain, — ^for such are the yarious phrases by 
which different patients describe their pain. 
This tumour slowly but gradually increases in 
size and hardness, while the pain becomes 
more and more intolerable and ** lancinating." 
The disease, in eyery case, is intermittent, and 
in most instances, this intermission is period- 
ical, the tumour being one day perceptibly 
diminished, another as obyiously enlarged. 
The pain, in like manner, disappears more or 
less completely, for a time, to retum at a 



particular hour of the clock with undiminished 
yiolence. Now, when surgeons were more in 
the habit of performing operations in cases of 
this kind, than at present, such tumours, after 
remoyal by the knife, were usually, from 
motives of curiosity, bisected. If their internai 
structure, when thus divided, resembled some- 
thing betwixt a tumip and a cartilage, the 
disease was pronounced to be *' true Câncer '' 
— a Schirruê or Carcinoma, On the contrary, 
if, instead of this appearance, the tumour had 
a resemblance to the substance of the brain, 
or to lard, jelly, or was of a mixed character, 
disputes frequently arose as to the name by 
which the disease should be christened ; — as if 
it signifíed one straw whether the breast, when 
80 completely changed in its structure and 
naturcy as to be productive of nothing but 
misery to its owner, should be called schirrus, 
carcinoma, câncer, or anything else! Oh! it 
matters very little what that organic cbange be 
termed, when, as in ali these cases, the glandular 
fabric of the breast becomes at last completely 
destroyed and decampaaed, 

How and in what manner is this disease 
developed? Qentlemen, it is the result of 
general constitutional change. It is the effect 
of a weak action of the nerves on an originally 
weak organ ; and of this you may be satisfied, 
when I tell you that in most instances câncer 
is a hereditary disease; or, to express myself 
better, there is hereditary predisposition ; and 
what is more, the disease generally makes its 
first appearance about that períod of life when 
the breast ceases to be anything but a mere 
personal omament to its possessor. It comes 
on much about the time when the catame- 
nial secretion is about to terminate for life. 
Can such termination take place without a 
new corporeal revolution? Impossible! at 
this epoch every female suffers more or lesa 
from constitutional disorder. Analyse that 
disorder, and you will find that it resolves 
itself into a general intermittent febrile action 
of the whole body, varying in its shade with 
every case. Câncer, then, is a developement of 
that fever. Now, why is it that the word 
'^ Câncer" sounds so fearfully to the female 
ear? The difficulty to cure it, simply — the 
difficulty in most instances — the absoluto 
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impossibility in many. To understand tbe 
reason of this difficulty, we must consider tbe 
nature and uses of the organ. However beau- 
tiful and ornamental, the breast is not, like the 
heart or lungs, an organ of importance to the 
vital economy of the individual. It is a part 
superadded for the preservation of the race. 
Rudimental, or ali but absent, in the child, 
this organ only reaches its full maturity of 
developement when the girl becomes the 
woman. After the wornan ceases to bear 
children, or "whether she has borne them or 
not, when the period of the possibility of her 
being pregnant has passed away, the substance 
of the breast is generally more or less absorbed ; 
though you occasionally meet with instanees 
where it becomes enlarged beyond its previous 
size. In fewer cases still it takes on a process 
of decay — ^in other "words, it becomes Can- 
cerous. But Nature in this instance, even 
when aided by art, will not often exert her 
usual reparative eflForts — she will not put forth 
her powers (so to speak) for the preservation 
of a part which now, not only so far as the indi- 
vidual economy is concerned, but so far also as 
regards the race, has become a useless part. 
This I take to be the true reason of the diffi- 
culty to cure a Câncer ; for although in many 
cases more or less iraprovement of the affected 
organ may follow the employment of remediai 
means — such means as benefícially influence 
the whole health — still, as if to prove more 
fully the truth of my explanation, you may even 
succeed to a great eztent in raising the general 
healthy standard, and yet fail to procure the 
slightest arrest of the local process of decay. 
While a cut or bruise upon any other part of 
the body of a Câncer patient will heal with 
ease, the Breast, partaking no longer in the 
preservative power of the economy, may perish 
piece-meal. Gentlemen, never in my Ufe did 
I meet with a Câncer in any state or stage, 
the subject of which did not acknowledge to 
chills and heats, or who did not admit errors 
of secretion ; to say nothing of variations in 
the volume, temperature, and sensation of the 
part affected. I lately attended the sister of a 
Fellow of the CoUege of Physicians, who was 
$rst induced to consult me, from hearing that 
I looked upon Ague as the primary type or 



model of ali complaints. Her own Câncer^ 
she assured me, was preceded by shivering^ 
iits, which she traced to a sudden chill ; and 
during the whole progress of the disease she 
suffered more or less from agueish feelings. 
Previously to my seeing her, she had beeu 
visited by a surgeon of eminence, who ordered 
her to apply leeches ; but the effect of their 
employment was an increase of her pain. And 
no wonder — for if that eminent person had 
only taken the trouble to inquire, he would 
have found that, instead of the hypòthetic 
"inflammation," which doubtless suggested 
their employment, tbe breast in that instance 
was generally cold ! Would not a warm plaster, 
under these circumstances, have been of more 
service? You, Gentlemen, may try it at 
least, and if you do not find it produce more 
or less relief in many similar instanees, I know 
nothing whatever of the science I now pretend 
to teach you. No local application, however, 
will be long productive of any very effectual 
advantage in this or any other disease, with- 
out attending to the chrono-thermal principies 
of paroxysm and remission. Arsenic, quinine» 
opium, copper, prussic acid, may ali be sue- 
cessively tried. But you must here alwaya 
keep in mind that Câncer is a chronic disease» 
a disease of time; and you must farther bold 
in your remembrance what I have already 
said in regard to most cases of chronic disease» 
namely, that no medicine will produce its 
beneficiai effect for any great coutinuance ia 
tbose disorders ; once the constitution becomes 
accustomed to the use of a remedy, such 
remedy either loses its salutary influence alto- 
gether, or acts in a manner tbe reverse of that 
which it did when tried in the fírst instance. 
No medicinal agent had a greater reputation 
at one time, in the treatment of Câncer, than 
arsenic ; arsenic^ in fact, was supposed to be 
a wonderful specific in cases of that nature. 
What was tbe consequence ? Like every thing 
else in this world, whether person or tbing» 
physician or pbysic, that ever enjoyed tbe 
temporary distinction of in/tdlihility, after a 
few decided failures in particular instanees» 
this mineral came at last to be ai most entirely 
abandoned in such cases. And yet, notwitb- 
standing this, I do not know a remedy which 
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may be more Buccessfolly used in Câncer than 
arsenic. **We have seen from its use/' say» 
Dr. Parr in bis Dictianary, publisbed in 1809» 
*^ an extensive [cancerous] sore âlled "witb tbe 
moBt healtby granulations, tbe complezion be- 
come clear, tbe appetite improved, and tbe 
general bealtb increased. Unfortunately, (be 
continnea») tbese good effects bave not been 
permanent. By increasing tbe dose we bave 
gained a little more, but, at last, tbese adyan- 
tages were apparently lost." And was it ever 
otberwise witb any otber remedy ? No power 
on eartb could always act upon tbe living body 
in tbe same manner. Tbe strongest rope will 
Btrain at last ; and so will tbe best medicine 
cease, after a time» to do tbe work it did at 
íirst. But a pbysician wbo sbould, on tbat 
Bcore, despise or decry a power tbat bad, for a 
given time> prored decidedly adrantageous in 
any case» would be jast as wise as tbe traveller 
wbo on reacbing bis inn, instead of being 
tbankfol to bis borse for tbe groand it bad 
enabled bim to ckar» sbould complain of it 
for not carrying bim witbout resting to tbe 
end of bis joumey ! Wbat» under tbe circum- 
stances mentioned by Dr. Parr» eitber be or 
any otber doctor sbould bave done» — and wbat 
I bave coníidence in recommending you to do 
on erery similar occaBion, is tbis, — Having 
obtained ali tbe good wbicb arsenic or any 
otber remedy bas tbe power to do in any case» 
ebange sucb remedy for some otber constitu- 
tional power, and ebange and ebange until you 
find improyement to be tbe resnlt ; and wben 
sucb result no longer follows tbe employment 
of your medicine, ebange it again for some 
otber ; you may even again recur witb tbe best 
effect to one or more of tbe number you bad 
formerly tried witb benefít; for wben (if I 
may speak so metapborically) tbe constitution 
bas beea allowed time to forget a remedy, tbat 
once beneficially infiuenced it, sucb remedy, 
like tbe re-reading of a once-admired, but long- 
foi^tten book on tbe mind, may come upon 
tbe corporeal economy once more witb mucb 
of its original force and fresbness. In ali sucb 
caaes, tben, you muat ebange, combine, and 
modify your medicines and measures in a 
tbottsand ways to produce a snstained improve- 
ment. Arsenic, gold» irou, mercury, creosote. 



iodine, opium, prussic aeid, &c. may be ali 
advantageoosly employed, both as internai 
remediss and as local applications, according 
to tbe cbanging indications of tbe case. 

Wben Câncer is suffered to run its course 
undisturbed by tbe knife of tbe surgeon, or tbe 
pbysic of tbe doctor, tbe usual teimination of 
it is tbis — A small ulcer sbows itself upon tbe 
skin of tbe most prominent part of tbe tumour. 
gradually increasing in dimension. And so 
exceedingly weak do tbe atomic attractions of 
tbe matter of tbe breast become during tbe 
ebange produced by tbe disease, tbat scarcely 
bas tbe atmospberic air been aUowed to come 
in contact witb tbe tumour, tban it oommence» 
to mortify and die— falling away in most cases,. 
(as it did indeed in tbe case of tbe lady to 
wbicb I baye already alluded,) after a certaii» 
time in a dead and comipted mass. Tbe 
ulcer wbicb it leaves behind, is in ali Bucb 
cases, extremely fcetid, and sbows a great dis- 
position to spread ; tbe reason of wbicb is tbis, 
— fírst, because tbe wbole constitution of soch 
persons is more or less weak ; and secondly» 
because tbe particles of dead,^ or balf*dead 
matter, wbicb coat tbe bowl of tbe ulcer, not 
only baye no power of reparation in tbem- 
selves, but are tbe cause of a furtber failore 
of reparative power in tbe already weak parts 
witb wbicb tbey come in contact. Exactly 
tbe same tbing takes place wben any part of 
an old tree becomes decayed» and yery muck 
after tbe manner of sucb yegetable decay, as 
you may see it in a gnarled oak, we bave m 
tbis disease musbroom-like and otber excres- 
cences springing from tbe sides and bottom 
of tbe ulcerous and decaying part> and tbat 
too witb a rapidity truly astonisbing. A case oí 
tbis kind I lately attended witb Mr. Farqubar 
of Albemarle Street. Unless every portion of 
tbese fungoid bodies be completely remoyed„ 
you must not bope to arrest tbe progress of 
tbe disease. Tbe wbole surface of tbe ulcer 
sbould be cauterised and completely destroyed 
witb a buming-iron, nitrate of silver, ammonia» 
or potass. AU four may, in some cases, be 
resorted to witb advantage. Nor must you 
bere spare any part tbat sbows even a symptom 
of weakness; but cauterise, and cauterise again 
and again, until you get red, small» bealtby 
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granulations to appear. The diessings "which 
you will now find moat successful, are ointments 
or other preparations of tbe red oxide of mer- 
cury, iodine, anenic, creosote, lead, &c. ; and 
each and ali of these will only prove beneficiai 
in particular cases» and for particular periods. 
The law that holds fçood in the case of internai 
remedies» will be now more conspicuous in the 
case of externai applications, — ^namely, that ali 
medicinal powers have a certain relation to 
persoM and perioda only, and must in no case 
be à priori ezpected to do more than produoe 
a temporary action. K that action be of a 
novel kind, they will prodace beneficiai resulta ; 
if, on the contrary, the increased motion from 
their action be in the old direction, and which 
cannot be foreseen till tried, the result of such 
trial will be a greater or less aggravation of the 
State for whose improvement you ordered them 
to be applied. 

Dr. Abel Stuart, while practising in the 
West Indies, where the disease is ínore fre- 
quent than in England, had many opportunities 
of making himself acqnainted with every one 
of the various states and stages of Câncer — ^and 
since I settled in London, where he also now 
practises, he has shown me cases of this kind, 
which he has treated with the greatest success. 
You must not then suppose, like most of the 
laity, and not a few of the memben of the 
profession, that Câncer of the Breast is neces- 
sanly a mortal disease. So long as you can 
prevent the ulcer from spreading, and at the 
same time keep up the general health to a 
certain mark, how can there be danger? The 
Breast, I repeat, is not a stnctly vital organ ; it 
is not necessary to the individual life, — it is a 
part superadded for the benefít of another 
generation. How many women at one time 
remarkable for a large full bosom, have in 
the course of years, lost every appearance 
of breast by the slow but imperceptible pro- 
cess of interstitial absorption; — what incon- 
venience do these sufifer in conseqnence ? But 
for the tendency to spread, and the accom- 
panying pain. Câncer would seldom terminale 
fatally at ali; it is the pain príncipally that 
makes the danger, not any loss of the organ 
itself. Pain alone will wear ont the strongest : 
relieve this in every way you can, but avoid 



leeches and depletion, which, I need not say, 
are the readiest means, not only to exhanst 
the patient*s atrength, but to prodace that 
extreme sensibility of nerve, that intolerance 
of externai impression, which converts the 
merest touch into the stab of a dagger. Strong 
people seldom complain of pain : it is bloated 
or emaciated persons who mostly do so. Keep 
np the health, then, by every means in yonr 
power, and your patient may live as many 
years with a Câncer of the Breast, as if she 
had never suffered from sach a disease. 
Sir B. Brodie mentions the case of a lady wha 
lived iweidy yearê with Câncer, and died at 
last of an affection of the lungs, with whieh he 
says it had no necessary connexion. What 
shall I tell you in regard to ampntation of the 
Breast 7 Will ampntation harmonise the secre- 
tions? Will it improve the constitation in any 
way whatever? Those patients who,.in the 
practice of others, have been induced to undeigo 
operations, have seldom had much canse to 
thank their surgeons, — ^the disease having, for 
the most part, reappeared at a future period in 
the eicatria of the wounded part. Gentlemen, 
you have only to look at the pallid, bloated, or 
emaciated countenances of too many of the 
sufierers, to be satisfied that something more 
must be done for them than a mere snrgical 
operation, — a measure at the best doubtful in 
most cases, and fatal in not a few. Shiveiings, 
heats, and sweats, or diarrhoea, or dropsy, — 
these are the constitntional signa that tell you 
you have something more to do than merely 
dissect away a diseased structure, — which 
structure, so far from being the cause, was in 
reality but one feature of a great totality of 
infírmity. That the knife may sometimes be 
advantageously employed I do not deny, bnt 
instead of being the rule it should be the ex- 
ception ; the majority of honourable and en- 
lightened surgeons wiU admit how little it haa 
served them in most cases beyond the mere pur- 
pose of temporary palliation. When you hear 
a man now-a-days speaking of the advantage 
of early operating, you may fairly accuse him 
of ignorance, with which, J regret to say, inter- 
est, in this instance, may occasionally go hand 
in hand. The fee for amputating a breast 
enters into the calculation of some operators. 
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I hare twice in^ny life seen Câncer of the 
mole Breast — the subject of one vaa a Earo- 
pean, the other a native of índia. 

Let me now say a few worda on 

TuMORa 

generally ; premising that the term *'Tamor^' is 
merely the Latin word for any Swelling, though 
we nBuall j employ it in the more limited sense 
of a morbid growth, It ia a yery common 
error on the part of medicai men, to state in 
their reporta of casea, that a ** healthy" person 
preaented himself with a particnkr tumor in thía 
or that aitnation. Now, auch practitioners by 
thia yery expression show how much they have 
busied themaelrea with artificial distinctions — 
diatincttona which have no foundation in 
nature or reaaon— to the neglect of the circle of 
actions which constitute the state of the body 
termed Health. Never did a tumor spring up 
sn a perfectly healthy fiubject. In the course 
of my Professional career, I haye witnessed 
Tamors of every description, but I never met 
one that could not be traced, either to previoue 
constitutional disturbance, or to the effect of 
local injury on a preyiously unhealthy subject. 
Cbills and heats have been confessed to by 
almost eyery patient, and the great majority 
haye remembered that in the earlier stages 
their Tumor was altemately more or less 
yoluminous. 

Eyery individual, we have already shown, 
haa a predisposition to disease of a particular 
tiasue. Whateyer shall derange the general 
health may develope the weak point of the 
previously healthy, and this may be a tendency 
to Tumor in one or more tissues. The differ- 
ence in the organic appearance of the different 
textures of the body, will account for any 
apparent differencea betwixt the Tumors them- 
selyes ; and where Tamors appear to differ in 
the aame tiasue, the difference will be found to 
be only in the amount of the matter entering 
into auch tiasue, or in a new arrangement of 
some of the elementary principies composing 
it. It is a law of the animal economy, that 
when a given secretion becomes morbidly de- 
fident, some other makes up for it by a pre« 
tematural abundance. If you do not perspire 



properly, you will find the secretion from the 
kidneys or some other organ increase in quaa- 
tity. I was consulted aome time ago by a 
female patient, whose bosom became enormous 
from excess of adipose or fatty deposit. Now, 
in the case of thia female, the urine waa al- 
ways Bcanty, and she never perspired. Every 
tissue of the body is built up by secretion. 
The matter of musde, boné, and akin, ia fluid 
before it assumes the consistenee of a tiasue^ 
and the atoms of one texture are conatantly 
passing into some other. " The great processes 
of nature," says Professor Brande, "auch aa 
the vegetation of trees and planta, and the 
phenomena of oi^antc life generally, are con- 
nected with a series of chemical changea.'' 
But, Gentlemen, this chemistry is of a higher 
kind than the chemistry of the laboratory ; — ^it 
is Vital Chemistry, under the influence, as I 
shall afterwards show you, of Vital Electricity. 
Secretion of every kind is the elSect of thia 
vital chemistry ; and Tumors, instead of being 
produced, as Mr. Hunter supposed, by the 
** organisation of extravasated blood," are the 
resnlt of errors of secretion, They are prin- 
cipally made up of excess of some portion of 
the tissue in which they appear, or the result 
of new combinations of some of the ultimato 
principies which enter into its composition. 

If you search the records of Medicine upon 
the subject of Tumors, you will find that the 
agents by which these have been cured or 
diminished, come at last to the subatances of 
greatest acknowledged efficacy in the treatment 
of ague. One practitioner (Carmichael) lauds 
Iron; another (Âlibert) speaks favourably of 
the Bark ; the nativos of índia prefer Arsenics 
while most practitioners have found lodine and 
Mercury more or less serviceable in their treat- 
ment. Gentlemen, do you require to be told 
that these substances have ali succeeded and 
failed in ague I Marvel not, then, if each has 
one day been lauded, another decried, for every 
disease which has obtained a uame, Tamors of 
every description among the number. We 
now come to 

Prbonanct. 

But this, you will very likely say, is not a dis- 
ease. In that case» I must beg to refer you to 
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ladies who have hadcliildren, and I will wager 
you my life^ that they will give you a catalogue 
of the complaints tbat affected them during 
that atate, equal in size to Gallea's Nosology. 
In the case of erery new phenomenon in the 
animal economy, whether male or female, there 
must be a previous corporeal revolution. We 
find thi8 to be the case at the periods of Teething 
and Puberty — and so we find it in the case of 
Pregnancy, Can the seedling become an herb 
in the frost of winter, or the sapling grow to 
maturity without a series of changes in the 
temperature and motion of the surrounding 
earth ? — No more can the foetal germ become 
the infant without a succession of febrile 
revolutions in the parent framel Once in 
action it re-acts in its tum. 

The inflnence of the mother's Brain over the 
growth of the child while in the womb^ is 
sufficiently proved by the effects of fríghtaand 
other passions, induced by the sight of objects 
of horror» and so forth> while in the pregnant 
state. Hare-lip, distortions, moles, marks, &€.» 
have been tráced by the mother to such 
passions in far too many instances to render 
UB in the least sceptical upon that point. Now, 
in this particular instance, some of the parts 
or divisions of the mother^s Brain must act in 
association or simnltaneously, while others act 
independently or in altemation; forotherwise 
you could not understand how the Brain of the 
mother should influence the growth of the 
child in útero, and at the same time continue 
to play its part in the parental economy. 
Some of its various portions must act in these 
respects altemateljf, for they cannot do both at 
one and the same moment of time. But» here 
again, as in other instances, a want of harmony 
may arise — the Brain may continue to exercise 
its influence over the child too long ; in other 
cases it may forget the child for the mother. 
How such want of harmony afiects the child, 
we can only guess from analogy. How a too 
long cerebral neglect of the mother^s economy 
may influence her, we daily see in the numerous 
disorders to which she is then liable — more 
particularly in the periodic vomitings, and also 
in the swoon or faint which occasionally comes 
on during the pregnant state. Are not these 
the very symptoms that happen in the case of 



a person who bas had a bl#w on the head, or 
who has been much bled ? It appears to me 
probable that the infanfs growth must take 
place prindpally during the period of maternal 
sleep ; for it is chiefly in the moming, just as 
she awakes, that the mother experiences those 
Tomitings and other symptoms from which I 
infer the Brain has been too long neglecting 
her own economy. But even as a natural 
consequence of the more favourable alternations 
of cerebral movement which take place during 
pregnancy, the mother for the most part ex- 
periences Chills, Heats, and Sweats, — she has 
symptoms, or shades of symptom at least, of 
the same disorders that may arise from any 
other ageney affecting the Brain in a novel or 
unusual manner — ^she becomes atcertain times 
pale and flushed altemately, and, as in the 
case of other Fevera, frequently complains of 
headache. When blood-letting — the usual 
refiige of the ignorant — ^is in such cases tried, 
the blood drawn exhibits the same identical 
crust which, under the name of ''bufiy-coat,'' 
" inflamed crust," &c., so many practitioners 
have delighted to enlarge upon as the great 
peculiarity of " true inflammatory fever I" 

Pregnancy has been deíined by some very 
great doctors, to be a ** natural process." Now, 
that certainly is a very great discovery ; but 
they might have made the same discovery in 
the case of Disease and Death. Is not every 
thing in Nature a natural process, from the 
fali of an apple to the composition of the Iliad 7 
Every thing that the eye can see or the ear 
can hear is natural ; miracles only are miracn- 
lous ; for they are events that are contrabt to 
the natural order of things. Pregnancy, then, 
ia a natural process ; — but is it on that account 
the less surely a febbilb state 7 Is it for that 
reason the less certainly an Intermittent Fever 7 
What disorders have not originated in Preg- 
nancy 7 What, in cases where theypreviously 
existed, has it not, like every other Fever, 
cured7 If it has produced Epilepsy, Apoplexy, 
Toothache, Gonsumption, Palsy, Mania,—- 
each and every one of these diseases have I 
known it to ameliorate, suspend, or cure I I 
remember the case of a lady who, before her 
marriage, squinted to perfection. But when 
she became pregnant her Squint dimiuished^ 
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and long before tbe period of her confínement 
it was cured ; — never did I see Buch an im- 
provement in the face of any person. Still, if 
Fregnancy has cured squint, I have known 
cases where it produced it. How completely, 
then, does this barmonise witb tbe Unity wbicb 
pervades Disease generally I 

Parturition, 

I have already said» is a series of pains and 
remissions, but it isNoxan Intermittent Fever; 
nor, indeed, has it any resembknce to tbat af« 
fection I So, at least, I baye been assored by 
very clever doctors : and tbeybave told me tbe 
same of Pregnancyl Is tbis question, then, 
completely settled in the negative ? Certainly 
— It is settled to the satisfaction of ali who pin 
their fkitb upon mere hnman AutJiority, But 
human Authority seldom settled anything witb 
me ; for "wherever I have had an interest in 
knowing tbe truth, I have generally appealed 
from the decree of tbat unsatisfactory court to 
tbe less fallible decision of tbe Court of Fact. 
And what does Fact say in this instance? 
Fact says tbat cbild-labour, in almost every 
case, commences witb cbills and beats, and 
tbat these are again and again repeated witb 
longer or shorter periods of immunity during 
its progresB. But how do I know ali this ? 
you wiU ask, — I who bold modem midwifery 
in horror I I viU tell you truly — I úntffuesaed 
it ; for I coold not suppose tbat Parturition, 
unlike every other great revolution of tbe body, 
could be either a pain-lesa or an unperilous 
State ; or tbat it could be free from the cbills, 
beats, and remissions, wbicb I bad always ob- 
served in cases of tbat character. Still, not 
being a person easily satisfíed witb gness-work, 
I took tbe trouble, in this particular instance, 
to interrogate Nature. And as siure as the sun 
ever shone on this earth, Nature completely 
verifíed tbe fact of my anticipation, tbat Par- 
turition, in every instance, is an intermittent 
fever. In some of my medicai books, too, 
I found shiveringa among the numerous 
other symptoms mentioned as incidental to 
women at tbis period. *' Sometimes," says 
Dr. Ramsbotham, bimselfaman-midwife, *'tbey 
are sufficiently intense to shake the bed on 



wbicb the patient lies, and cause the teeth to 
chatter as if she were in tbe cold stage of an 
ague-^i ; and although she complains of feeling 
cold, tbe surface may be warm, and perbaps 
warmer than natural." Now, tbis cold 
sensation, as you weU know, is often com- 
plained of by ague patients, even in tbe hot 
stage. In spite of every assertion to the 
contrary, then, — ^in spite of every declaration 
on tbe part of medicai or other persons, Preg- 
nancy and Parturition are agues — agues in 
every sense of the word ; for not only do their 
revolutions take place in the same manner as 
those of ague, but, Hke ague, both may be 
influenced by medicines as well as by mental 
impressions. Indeed, in most cases of parturi- 
tion, tbe labour^^ — ^mark tbe word ! — ^will stop 
in a moment from the new cerebral movement 
induced by Fright or Surprise. In some the 
fit never retums, and the most terrible conse- 
quences ensue. When the foetus is fairly 
developed in the case of Pregnancy, and the 
labour completed in tbat of Parturition, bealth 
is the general result ; but in the course of both, 
as in the course of other fevers, every kind of 
disease may show itself, and, when developed, 
may even prooeed to mortality, An occasional 
termination of Pregnancy is 

Abobtion ob Miscarriage ; 

and this, in every case, is preceded by tbe 
same constitutional symptoms as Pregnancy and 
Parturition, namely, the symptoms or shades of 
symptom of ague. Moreover, when a woman 
gets into a habit of miscarrying, such mis- 
carriage, hke an ague, recurs periodically, and 
takes place almost to a day at tbe same month 
as tbe first. A lady who had been married 
several years, but who had never borne a liviug 
cbild, although she bad bad frequent abortionsf 
consulted me upon the subject. Her miscar- 
riages having always taken place at tbe same 
period of pregnancy — about the end of the 
third month — I desired hei[ when she sbould 
again become pregnant to let me bear from 
her within a fortnight of tbe time she might 
expect to miscarry. She did so, telling me 
at the some time she knew she sbould soou 
be taken ill, as she had already had shiverings^ 
K 2 
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I directed her to use an opium suppository 
nigbtly, whicb sbe did for a month, and she 
was thus enabled to carry ber cbild to tbe 
full time. Sbe bas bad two cbildrea since, 
and ali tbree are now well and tbriying. I 
bave succeeded in similar cases witb tbe in- 
ternai exbibition of qninine, iron, bydrocyanic 
acid, &c. But opium, wbere tbe drug does 
not decidedly disagree, will be found tbe most 
generally useful of onr medicines in cbecking 
tbe habit of miscarriage. Need I tell you tbat 
in no case sbould it be continued wbere it 
excites vomiting 7 

Tbe tendency to retum of any action wbicb 
bas once tak^n place in tbe constitution, is a 
law even in some effects of accidents. A lady 
vbo, from frigbt duiing a storm, miscarried of 
ber first cbild, a Boy, never afterwards, wben 
pregnant witb boys, could carry tbem beyond 
tbe time at wbicb sbe miscarried of tbe first. 
On tbe otber band, «be bas done well witb every 
one of ber daughterSy five in number, ali of 
wbom grew to womanbood. 

To motbers and aurses, next to Pregnancy 
and Parturition» tliereisno subject so interest- 
ing as 

Tebthinq. 

By botb tbe birtb of tbe first Tootb, Hke tbe 
birtb of a first Cbild, is «ommonly expected 
witb a certain degree of «nziety, if not of fear. 
Why is tbis ? Wby, but beoause, as in tbe case 
of Pregnancy, hefore tbe dormant germ can 
be called into action — hefore tbe embryo tootb 
can be developed — tbere must be a complete 
corporeal rbvolution, an intermittent fbyer 
of more or less intensity, yaryíng according to 
tbe Torying conditions of particular constitu- 
tious ? And wbat a curious unity runs tbrougb 
ali creation, producing tbose wonderful ana- 
Ibgies tbat alone can lead us to tbe proper 
study of nature ! Tbe embryo tootb, like tbe 
embryo infant, is tbe offspriug of a womh — 
tiny indeed, but still rigbtly enougb termed by 
tbe profession matrix — tbat being only anotber 
Latin word for uterus or womb. Botb also are 
usbered into tbe world by Fever. Tbe more 
healthy and vigorous tbe cbild, tbe more sub- 
dued will tbe Teetbing Fever for tbe most part 
be, and tbe Teetbing itself will consequently 



belesspainfully accomplisbed; just as under tbe 
same circumstances tbe parturient motber wiU 
more surely bring fortb ber young in safety. 
In tbose cases, on tbe contrary, wbere tbe 
cbild is weakly or out of bealtb, tbe Fever will 
be proportionally severe. Tbe generality of 
teetbing cbildren, after baving been compara- 
tively well during tbe day, become feverisb at 
a particular hour in tbe nigbt. Now, tbe newly- 
developed tootb, tbougb in tbe first instance 
itself a mere effect of tbe fever, very soou 
oontributes, by tbe painful tension wbicb its 
increasing growtb produces in tbe gum, to 
aggravate and prolong tbe constitutional dis- 
order. It is first an effect, and tben a super- 
added cause, or aggravant. Gentlemen, in tbis 
Fever we bave a fresb illustration of tbe Unity 
of Disease — a fresb proof tbat Intermittent 
Fever, in some of its many sbades, is tbe con- 
stitutional revolution wbicb usbers in every 
kind of corpoieal disorder. How many 
varieties of local disease may be produced 
during tbe Intermitteni Fever of Teetbing I 
Every spasmodie and paralytic distemper you 
can name — convulsions, apoplexy, lock-jaw, 
squint, curved spine, witb ali tbe fámily of 
structural disorders, from cutaneous rasb and 
eruption to mesenteiic disorganisation and 
dysentery. Sbould tbe gum be lanced in tbese 
cases ? Wbo can doubt it ? If you found tbe 
painful tension produced by tbe matter of an 
abscess keeping up a great constitutional dis- 
order, would you not be justified in letting out 
tbe matter witb a lancet ? Tbe cases are similar. 
In many instances of Teetbing, tben, tbe 
gum-lancet may be used witb very great ad- 
vantage — ^but witb greater advantage still may 
you direct your attention to tbe temperature 
of tbe cbild*s body. Wben tbat is bot and 
buming, wben its little bead feels like fire to 
your band, pour cold water over it, and wben 
you bave sufficiently cooled it tbrougbout, it 
will in most cases go to sleep in its nurse's 
arms. During tbe chill-út, on tbe contrary, 
you may give it an occasional tea-spoonful of 
weak brandy-and-water, witb a little dill or 
aniseed to comfort and warm it — baving 
recourse also to friction witb bot flannel, or to 
tbe warm batb. During tbe period of remission, 
tbe exbibition of small doses of calomel, quinine. 
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or opium, with prussic ftcid occasionally, will 
often anticipate the subsequent fits, or render 
them trifling in eomparison with those that 
preceded them. 

But, Gentlemen, I should ezplain to you 
that you may sometimes be met with con- 
siderable opposition on the part of the wise- 
acres of the professioD, when you propose 
Quinina or Prussic Acid in infantile disease, — 
in the cases of infanta suffering from convul- 
siona and âatulence. You remember what I 
told you of this disease — that infantile con- 
vulsion depends in every instance upon cere- 
bral exhaustion. It is often the effect of cold, 
and frequently follows upon a purge ; I have 
known the disease come on after the applica- 
tion of a leech. ** No fact," says Dr. Trotter, 
*'Í8 better known to the medicai observer, 
than that frequent eonvulsions are a common 
consequence of the large loss of èlood," And 
you may recoUect that in the experiment of 
the animal bled to death by Dr. Seeds, âatu- 
lence and eonvulsions were among the symp- 
toms produced by the evacuation. Some 
years ago, I was requested to visit a child 
aífected with eonvulsions ; before I saw it, the 
poor little thing had been the subject of 
thirteen distinct fits, with an interval of re- 
mission of longer or shorter duration between 
each. What do you think was the treatment 
to wliich this infant had been in the first 
instance subjected by the practitioner, then 
and previously in attendance? Though its 
age was under six months, and the disease 
clearly and obviously remittent, he had ordered 
it to be pupped behind the ear, — afraid, as he 
explained to me, of the old mechanical bug- 
bear, prbssurb on the brain. How compatible 
this ãoctnne, permanencj/ of cause, with remis- 
sion of symptom ! The quantity of blood 
taken was about an ounce, but the eonvul- 
sions recurred as before. This was the reason 
why I was called in. The child at that par- 
ticular moment had no fit — so after taking the 
trouble to explain the nature of the symptoms 
to the attending Sangrado, I suggested Quinine 
as a possible preventive. The mau of cnps 
and lancets stared, but acceded. The quinine, 
however, upon trial, proving abortive in this 
instance, I changed it, according to my cus- 



tom, for prussic acid — after taking which, the 
infant was free from fits for a period of at 
least five or six weeks, — when the convulsive 
paroxysm recurred — from what canse, I know 
not, unless it might be from a Purge which 
its mother injudiciously gave it on the morn- 
ing of recurrence. The fiatulence, too, with 
which the child was ali along troubled, began 
to diminish from the moment it took the 
prussic acid. You may perhaps ask me in 
what dose I prescribed the acid here. I 
ordered one drop to be mixed with three ounces 
of cinnamon water, and a tea-spoonful of the 
mixture to be given every two hours ali that 
day — so that there is no earthly agent, how- 
ever powerful, even in a small quantity, that 
may not, by farther diminution, be adapted to 
any state and strength — ^to any age or con- 
dition of life for which you may be desirous of 
prescribing it. In this respect, medicine re- 
sembles every thing in nature. In the case 
of colours, for example, — ^the most intense 
blue and the deepest crimson, by the art of 
the painter, may each be so managed that the 
eye shall not detect, in his design, a trace of 
either one or the other. In the case of the 
infant just mentioned, the dose of prussic acid 
was about the twenty-fourth part of a drop, 
and its good efiects were very immediate and 
very obvious. Nevertheless, when the attend- 
ing practitioner came in the moming to see 
the little patient, then completely out of dan- 
ger, he was so horrified by the medicine which 
had produced the improvement, that he stated 
to the family he could not, in conscience, 
attend with me any longer. He accordingly 
took his leave of the child he himself had 
brought into the world, and ali because he, — a 
man-midwife ! — could not approve of the treat- 
ment that saved its life. Yet this very person, 
without hesitation, let loose ali at once the 
Eiffht lancets of the cupping instrument on 
the head of the same infant, whose age, be it 
remembered, was under six months ! Gentle- 
men, though I will not condescend to name 
the individual who, having so heroically, in 
this instance, swallowed the camel, found such 
a difficulty afterwards in approaching the 
gnat, I may state for your diversion that he is 
a very great little man in his way — being no 
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lesa than one of Her Majest/s principal ac- 
concbeurs — a proof to you that ** Couit/ools" 
are as common as erer. Indeed, the only 
difference I see in the matter is this, — ^that 
whereas in the olden times such personages 
only exhibited in cap and beUs at the feast 
and the revel, they now appear in a less ob- 
trasive disguise, and act still more ridiculous 
parts on the gravest occasions. 

One very great obstacle to improvement in 
medicine has been the very general preference 
given by Englishwomen to male over female 
practitioners of midwifery 5 for by means of 
that introdaction, numbers of badly*educated 
persons not only contrive to worm themselves 
into the confidence of families» but by the vile 
arts to which they stoop, and the collusions 
and conspiracies into which they enter with 
nurses and each other, they have in a great 
measure managed to monopolise the entire 
practice of physic in this country. To check 
the career of these people, Sir Anthony Carlisle 
wrote bis famous letter to the Times news- 
paper^ wherein he declared that " the birth of 
a child is a natural process, and not a surgical 
operation." Notwithstanding the howl and 
the scowl with which that letter was receiyed 
by the apothecaries, it is pleasing to see that 
the public are now beginning to be aware of 
the fact that more children perish by the 
meddlesome interference of these persons, than 
have eyer been saved by the aid of their in- 
stmments. How many perish by unnecessary 
medicine common sense may form some notion 
— ^for the fashion of the day is to commence 
with physic the moment the child leaves the 
womb — to dose every new-bom babe with 
castor oil before it has leamt to apply its 
lip to the nipple! Who but an apothecary 
could haye suggested such a custom ? Who 
but a creature with the mind of a mechanic 
and the habits of a butcher would think of 
applying a cupping instrument behind an 
infanfs ear to stop wind and conyulsions? 
The nurses and midwives of the last age knew 
better. Their custom in such cases was to 
place a laurel-lesi upon the tongue of the 
child. The routinists laughed at what they 
called a mere old woman's remedy, and de- 
clared that it could have no effecl; whatever ; 



they little knew that its strong odour and 
bitter taste depended upon the jprussic acid it 
contained! Gentlemen, you may get many 
an excellent hint ítom every description of old 
woman but the old women of the profession — 
the pedantic doctors, who first laugh at the 
laurel-leaf as inert, and yet start at the very 
medicine upon which its virtues depend, when 
given with the most perfect precision in the 
measured form of prussic acid I men who, in 
the same mad spirít of inconsistency, affect to 
be horrifíed at the mention of opium or arse- 
nic, while they dose you to death with purga- 
tive physic, or pour out the blood of your life 
as if it were so much ditch-water I 
Gentlemen, there is such a thing as 

Herboitart Pbriodicitt. 

If you take a particular family, and, as far as 
practicable, endeavour to trace, their diseases 
from generation to generation, you will find 
that the greater number die of a particular 
disease. Suppose this to be Pulmonary Con- 
sumption. Like the ague, which makes its 
individual revisitations only on given days, 
you shall find this disease attacking some 
families only in given generations — aflFecting 
every second generation in one case; every 
third or fourth in another. In some families 
it confines itself to a given sex, while in the 
greater number, the age at which they become 
its victims is equally determinate — in one this 
disease appearing only during childhood, in 
another restricting itself to adult life or old 
age. By diligently watching the diseases of 
particular families, and the ages at which they 
respectively reappear, and by directing atten- 
tion in the earliest stages of constitutional 
disorder to those means of prevention which I 
have in the course of these lectures so fre- 
quently had occasion to point out to you, 
much might be done to render the more 
formidable class of disorders of less frequent 
occurrence — mania, asthma, epilepsy, and 
consumption might thus, to a certain extent, 
be made to disappear in families where they 
had been for ages hereditary. But alas I then, 
for the medicai profession, the members of 
which might in that case exclaim, " Othello'8 
occupation's gone!" 
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LECTURE VIII. 

THB 8EN8RS— ANIMAL MAONBTI6M — THB FASSIONa— - 
BATR8—- SXERCI8E — BOUOEOPATHY. 

Gbntlbmbn» 

The Gausbs of Disbasb» we 
have seen^ can only affect the body through 
one or more of the various modificatíons of 
nervous pereeption. No disease can arise in- 
dependent of this — no disease can be cnred 
vithout it. Who ever heard of a corpse taking 
the Small-poz ? or of a tumour or a sore being 
healed in a dead body ? A dreamer or a Ger- 
man novelist might imagine such things. 
Even in the livinç subject, when nervee haye 
been accidentaUy paralysed^ the most potent 
agents have not their usual influence over the 
parts which such nerves supply. If you divide 
the pneumo-gcatric nerves of a living dog — 
nerves which, as their name imports, connect 
the Brain with the Lung9 and Stomaeh — 
arsenic will not produce its accustomed effect 
on either of these organs. Is not this one of 
many proofs that an externai agent can only 
influence internai parts banefullt, at least, 
by means of its Electric power over the nerves 
leading to them ? Through the same médium, 
and in the same manner, do the greater num- 
ber of our Remediai Forces exert their salv- 
TART influence on the human frame. But 
whether applied for good or for evil, ali the 
forces of nature act simply by Attraction or 
Repulsion. The Brain and Spinal Golnmn — 
the laiter a prolongation of the former — are 
the grand centres upon which every medicine 
sooner or later tells, and many are the avenues 
by which these centres may be approached. 
Through each of 

Thb Fivb Sbnsbs, 

the Bndn may be either benefícially or bane- 
fuUy influenced. Take away these, and where 
would be the joys, sorrows, or the disbasbs of 
mankind ? 

We shall first speak of Sight. The view 
of a varied and pleasant country may, of itself, 
improve the condition of many invalids — while 



a gloomy sitnation has too oft^n had the re- 
verse effect. There are cases, nevertheless, in 
which pleasant objects only pain and distract 
the patient by their multiplicity or bríghtness. 
Night and darkness, in auch circumstances, 
have afforded both mental and bodily tran- 
quillity. The presence of a strong light affects 
certain people with headache ; and there are 
persons to whom the first burst of sunshine is 
troublesome, on account of the fit of meezing 
it excites. A flash of lightning has caused 
and cured the palsy. Laennec mentions the 
case of a gentleman who, when pursuing a 
joumey on horseback, suddenly arrived at an 
extensivo plain. The view of this apparently 
interminable waste affected him with such a 
sense of suffocation that he was forced to tum 
back. Finding himself relieved, he again at- 
tempted to proceed ; but the retum of the 
suffocative feeling forced him to abandon his 
journey. The common eflects of gazing from 
a great height are giddiness, dimness of sight« 
with a sense of sickness and terror ; yet there 
are individuais who experience a gloomy joy 
upon such occasions ; and some become seized 
with a feeling like what we suppose inspiration 
to be — ^a prophetic feeling, that leads them to 
the utterance and prediction of extravagant 
and impossible things. Others agaiu, under 
such circumstances, have an involuntary dis- 
position to hurl themselves firom the precipice 
upon which they stand. Sir Walter Scott, in 
his Cmnt Boòert of Paris, makes Ursel say, 
''Guard me, then, from myself, and save me 
from the reeling and insane desire which I 
feel to plunge myself in the abyss, to the edge 
of which you have guided me." Any kind of 
motion upon the body may affect the Brain 
for good or for evil ; and through the mediam 
of the Eye novel motion acts upon it sometimes 
very curiously. Who of you has not expe- 
rienced giddiness from a few rapid gyrations 7 
Everything in the room then appears to the 
eye to tum round. If for a length of time 
you look from the window of a coach in rapid 
motion, you will become dizzy ; the same 
thing produces sickness with some. Many 
people become giddy, and even epileptic, from 
looking for a length of time on a runniog 
stream; with others, this very stream-gazmg 
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induces a pleasurable reverie^ or a dispositíon 
to sleep. Apply these facts to Animal Mag- 
netism — compare tbem with the eifects of the 
manipulations so called, and you will have 
little difficulty in arriving at a just estimate of 
their nature and mode of aetion. What is 
animal magnetism? It consista in passing 
the hands up and down before the eyes of 
another slowly, and vrith a certain air of pomp 
and mystery ; now moving them this way, 
now that. You must, of course, assume a 
very imperturbable gravity, and keep your eye 
firmly íixed upon the patient, in order to 
maintain your mental ascendency. On no 
account must you allow your features to relax 
into a smile. If you perform your tricks 
slowly and silently in a dimly-lit chamber, you 
will be sure to make an impression. What 
impression ? — Oh ! as in the case of the stream- 
gazer, one person will become dreamy and 
entranced ; another, sleepy ; a third, fidgetty, 
or convulsed. Who are the persons that, for 
the most part, submit themselves to this mum- 
mery? Dyspeptic men, and hysteric women 
— weak, curious, credulous persons, whom 
you may move at any time by a straw or a 
feather. Hold up your finger to them, and 
they will laugh j depress it, and they will cry 1 
So far from being astonished at anything I 
hear of these people, I only wonder it has not 
killed some of them outright — po.or fragile 
things ! A few years ago I tôok it into my 
head to try this kind of pawing in a case of 
epilepsy. It certainly had the effect of keep- 
ing off the fít ; but what hocus-pocus has not 
done that ? I have often ddne the same thing 
with a stamp of my foot. In a case of câncer 
upon which I tried the ** passes," as these 
manipulations are called, the lady got so fid- 
getty, I verily believe, if I had continued them 
longer, she would have become hysterical or 
convulsed ! That effects remediai and the 
reverse, however, may be obtained from them, 
I am perfectly satisfíed. Nor do I mean to 
deny that in a few — a very £bw instances, 
these, or any other monotonous motions, may 
produce some extraordinary effects — effects 
which, however, are the rare exception instead 
of the general rule. "Whatever any other cause 
of Bisease may produce on the human body. 



these manipulations may by possibility occa- 
sion — Somnambulism, Catalepsy, or what you 
please. There is no more difficulty in believ- 
ing this than there is difficulty in believing 
that the odour of a rose, or the sight of a cat, 
will make certain people swoon away. This 
much, then, I am disposed to admit. — But 
wheu the animal magnetisers assert that the 
senses may be transposed, — that the stomach 
may take the office of the eye, and render that 
beautiful organ, with ali the complete but com- 
plex machinery by which it conveys light and 
shadow to the Brain, a work of supererogation 
on the part of the Creator, I turn from the 
subject with feelings of invincible disgust. If 
it be objected that the magnetisers have pro- 
duced persons of both sexes who with their 
eyes closed and bandaged read a book placed 
upon their stomach by means of that organ, 
through waistcoat, boddice, and heaven knows 
what ali ! — I reply, that the charlatans of ali 
countries every day perform their tricks with 
a swiftnesB that altogether eludes the unprac- 
tised eye. Thousands of persons have seen 
the Indian juggler plant a mango-stone in the 
ground, and in the course of a few minutes do 
what nature can only do in the course of years, 
make it successively produce a plant with 
leaves, blossoms, and lastly, fruit ! How this 
tríck is done, the witnesses who desenhe it 
know no more than you or I do how the mag- 
netisers perform their juggleries ; but few who 
have seen the Indian trick believe in the reality 
of any one of the various transformations 
with which their eyes have been cheated. 
Gentlemen, the transposition of the senses, is 
only an old whimsy, newly dressed up under 
the name of *' clairvoyance." We read in 
Hudibras of 



• Rosicrucian virtuosis 



"Who see with Ears and hear with Noses ! 

The greater part of the influence of externai 
impressions upon the eye, as upon other or- 
gans, depends upon novelty solely, for pomp 
and pageantry affect the actors and the spec- 
tators in exactly opposite ways. With what 
different feelings, for example, the courtier 
approaches his Sovereign, from a person newly 
"presentedl" The one, ali coolness, looks 
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only for an opportunity of improving his ad- 
vantages, while lhe otlier's only care is not to 
make a fool of himself. How diflFerent tbe 
effect of a punUhment parade upon the raw 
recruit and the old soldier ! In a regiment of 
veterana^ a thousand strong, you will not find 
a man move from his place — no — nor a coun- 
tenance change its cast or hue, while lash 
follows lash, and the hlood ílows in streams 
from the back of the culprít. The same scene 
enacted before a body of newly-enlisted lads 
of equal numerical strength, will alter the ex- 
pression of every face; nay, half-a-dozen or 
more will drop, some fainting, some vomiting, 
some convulsed and epileptic. A medicai 
student of my acquaintance, the first time he 
saw an amputation, not only fainted, but lost 
his sight for nearly half-an-hour ; yet the 
same student afterwards became celebrated 
for his manual dexteríty, and the coolness and 
steadiness with which he performed his ampu- 
tations. To use a vulgar phrase — ^familiarity 
breeds contempt. How awkward most per- 
sons feel when, for the first time, they expe- 
rieuce a 8hip's motion at sea! The young 
sailor, like the young surgeon, soon gets cured 
of his squeamishness ; for the disposition to 
be sea-sick vanishes after a voyage or two. 
Now ali this ought to convince you of the 
necessity of changing your remedies in dis- 
ease ; for what will produce a particular effect 
ene day will not always do it another. With 
the body, as with the mind, Novelty and Sur- 
prise work wonders. 

Do you require to be told that you can 
influence the whole corporeal motions through 
the organ of Hbarino ? I have stopped the 
commencing epileptic fít by simply vociferating 
in the ear of the patient. The atoms of the 
Brain, like the atoms of other parts, cannot 
do two things at once ; they cannot, at one 
and the same moment of time, maintain the 
Btate of arrest which constitutes attention, and 
the State of motion on which the epileptic 
convulsions depend. Produce cerebral atten- 
tion in any way you please, and there can be 
no epilepsy. In this way a worã may be as 
efficacious as a medicine. Certain sounds, on 
the contrary, set the teeth on edge. 
The influence of melody upon the diseases 



of mankind was so fully believed by the an- 
cients, that they made ApoUo the god both of 
medicine and musie; but sweet sounds, like 
other sweets, are not sweet to every body. 
Nicano, Hippocrates telLa us» swooned at the 
sound of a flute; what would he have done 
had he been obliged to sit out an opera 7 
Many people are melancholy when they hear 
a harp ; yet the melancholy of Saul was as- 
suaged by I>avid'8 harping. Some persons 
become frantic when a fiddle plays» 

And others when the bagpipe sings i' the nose 
Cannot contain their urine, — for Affection, 
Mistress of Passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it Ukei or foa/Atff.-— Shakspbajblx. 

Everybody has heard of the wonderful effects 
of the Banz des Yaches — that air which, ac- 
cording to circumstances, may either rouse 
the Switzer to the combat, or stretch him 
hópeless and helpless upon the sick-bed from 
which he shall rise no more. Oh! these 
national airs have marvellous effects with many 
people! I have known them produce and 
cure almost every disease you can name ; but 
their influence in this case greatly dependa 
upon assodation. Captain Owen had more 
faith in an old song as a remedy for the tro- 
pical fever, from which his crew suffered, than 
in ali the physic prescribed for them by the 
Bhip's surgeon. The singing of a long-remem- 
bered stanza, he assures us, would, in a mi- 
nute, completely change for the better the 
chances of the most desperate cases. Upon 
what apparently trifling things does not Life 
itself often tum ! — 



• It may be a aonnd, 



A tone oftntuie, snmmer^s eve or Bpríng<» 
A flower, the wind, the oeean» which shall wound, 
Stríking th' electric chain with which we^re darkly 
bound. — Byron. 

How strangely some* people are affected by 
Smbll ! Who that had never seen or experi- 
enced it, would believe that the odour of the 
rose could produce Fainting ? or that the he- 
liotrope and the tuberose have made some 
men asthmatical 7 There are persons who 
cannot breathe the air of a room containing 
ipecacuan, without suffering from asthma. 
The smell of musk, so grateful to many people. 
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sickens some. An odour, ioi certain cases, 
may be as good a cordial as wine : every old 
woman knows the virtue of hartshorn and 
burat feathers. 

I am almost afiraid to speak of Taste, for, 
yoii knoWy de gustibua non est disputandum. 
Might not the Red Indian, when taunted for 
devoaring Termin, retort upon the " Pale-face" 
for his mite-eating propensity? The Esqui- 
maux, \Fho rejects sugar with disgost, esteems 
train-oil a luxury; but though he prefers a 
tallow-candle to butter, he has as perfect a 
taste for whiskey as any Irishman among us — 
that is, before Father Mathew and Temper- 
ance Societies became the rage. How you 
would stare if you saw a mao, in his senses, 
chewing quick-lime ! yet 1 have seen some 
hundreds at a time doing that. I allude to 
the practice of the Asiatics, who first wrap up 
a little portion of lime in a betel-leaf, and 
chew both, as our sailors do tobacco. Now, 
that very tobacco-chewing has a]ways seemed 
to me an odd taste, and I do not wonder that 
others besides íine ladies have sickened at the 
sight of a quid» Was there ever such a fancy 
as that of the Chinese, who eat soup made of 
birds' nests? Morbid in the first instance, 
such tastes, like other diseases, spread by imi- 
tation or contagiou. In the West Indies, the 
negro is liable to a peculiar fever, called from 
the avidity with which he devours clay. Mal 
d'Estomac. His whole sensations during 
this fever, are, doubtless, more or less de- 
ranged. What extraordinary likings and long- 
ings ladies in the family way occasionally take ! 
Some will eat cinders, some hare a fancy for 
rats and mice, and some, like Frenchmen, 
take to ârog-eating ! I remember reading of a 
lady who paid fifty pounds for a bite of a 
handsome young baker's shoulder ; the same 
lady went into hysterícs because the poor 
fellow would not permit her to take another 
bite, at any price. If you smile, and look 
incredulouB at this, how vnll you receive what 
I am going to tell you ? While I was myself 
studying at Paris, some twenty years ago, a 
woman was tried for decapitating a child. 
When asked her motive for a crime so horrible, 
she replied, " r envie d^une femme groeseJ* 

Well now, I think we have had quite enough 



of Tastes — We shall, therefore, say something 
of ToucH. You will tell me, perhaps, not to 
trouble you on that subject ; — no great good 
or ill can happen from a touch, you will say. 
But here you are mistaken : many curious and 
even dangerous affections may origiuate in 
touch simply, provided it be of a novel or 
unusual kind. Touch the white of the eye, 
however lightly, with your finger, or a feather, 
and you shall have pain that may last an hour. 
The application of either the one or the other 
to the throat or fauces may vomit you as 
effectually as tartar emetic or ipecacuan : every 
nurse knows that. A bristle introduced, in the 
softest manner, into the nose or ear, has 
thrown some people into fits. Then what 
extraordinary efiects may sometimes foUow 
the most painless touch of the bladder by a 
catheter or a bougie ! I do not know what 
other medicai men have seen, but I have ovor 
and over again witnessed ague, epilepsy, faint, 
vomit, and diarrhoea ali from the mere intro- 
duction of the catheter or bougie ; and I have 
even traced rheumatism and eruptions to the 
same operation. You ali know the effect of 
tickling, Now what is tickling but a succession 
of short touches ? And see how wonderfidly 
it afiects most people ! — ^you may drive some 
men mad by it. Though it has been carried 
80 far, in some cases, as to have produced 
convulsions and even death itself, Mr. Wardrop 
actually found it efficacious in some convulsivo 
affections. I have already given you instances 
where the mere application of a ligature to 
the arm or leg arrested the fit of mania, epi- 
lepsy, &c. Now the influence of that appa- 
rently trifling application depends upon the 
cerebral attention which it excites through 
the double infiuence of sight and touch. As 
I hinted to you before, the lancet has often 
got the credit for the good effects produced by 
the bandage. Fear of the operation may also, 
on some occasions, have aided its efficacy. 
How many virtues were, at one time, attri- 
buted to a king's touch! — ^how many more 
are still believed to attach to the touch of 
relics — the bonés, rags, and other rattle-traps 
of saints ! Priests and Princes, you have by 
turns governed mankind — justly aod well, 
sometimes — more frequently you have deluded 
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and decrived them. If the credolity and 
-weakness of tbe masses hare, in most cases, 
been ytmr strength, here at least the dwpe has 
not always been a loser by the deceptions you 
practised. The emotions of Faitb and Hope, 
vhich your mummery inspired, by exciting 
new revolutions in the matter of the brain, 
have assuredly alleviated and even cured the 
Bnfferings of the sick. Strange infatuation of 
mankind, — ^with whom, where truth fails, im- 
posture may sncceed ! In what does the adalt 
differ from the infant — gullible man, who 
gives his gold for an echo, from the child who 
caresses its nurse when telling lies to please 
it? Ignorancb in degree makes the only 
difference. Gentlemen, let us now inquire 
into the manner in which the human frame 
may be influenced through the médium of 



The Passions. 

What are the Passions ? Grief, Fear, and 
Joy — ^what are these? — Are they entities or 
aetions — the workings of demons within, or 
corporeal variations caused by impressions 
from mthmt? Have not the Passions ali 
something in pommon» certain features or 
sbades of feature so precisely the same as to 
form a bond of unity by which they may be 
ali linked together ? Are not the resemblances, 
in many instances, so very close that you 
could not tell one from another 1 A person is 
pale in the face, his lip quivers, his whole 
frame trembles or becomes convulsed. Is 
this Fear, Bage, Love, or Hate ? May it not 
be the effect of a change of temperature 
simply? Bailly, when on the scaffold, was 
taunted by the bystanders for trembling. 
•*Yes/' be replied; "but it is with Coldr 
" You are pale, Sir, your Fear betrays you." 
''If I am pale, it is with Astoniahment at 
being accused of such a crime!" ''You 
blush, Madam, you are Ashamed of yourself." 
** Pardon me, Sir, it is your Audacity brings 
the redness of Rage to my chee!:." You see, 
then, how like the Passions are to each other, 
and how difficult it is to guess at the causes 
of them from mere appearance. 

like the varíous diseases of which we have 



had occasion to speak, the Mental Emotions, — 
or rather the corporeal aetions so called, — ^have 
ali been associated with particular organs and 
secretions. Their very names have changed 
with the changes in medicai doctrine. Who 
among you would dream of placing Grief in 
the liver ? That the ancients did so, is evident 
by the name they gave it — Melancholy literally 
signifies *' black-bile." Enty or Spite we stiU 
call the '' Spleen," and when a person is en* 
raged, we say "his Bile is up." Europeans 
place Courage, Benevolence, and Fear in the 
Heart, — the Heart which has quite enough to 
do in the performance of its own proper office, 
namely, that of a vessel to circulate the blood 
through the system ! — The Persians and Arabs 
associate Fear, Courage, and Benevolence with 
the liver: " White-liver" is their term for a 
coward. Shakspeare uses the word ^t/y-livered 
in the same sense. 

People often speak of "Temperamento" 
and professors of philosophy tell us there are 
four kinds. If a man is hasty or violent, his 
temperament is said to be Choleric or bilious ; 
if mentaUy depressed, Melancholic or black- 
bilious ; if of a joyful and happy tum of mind, 
he is of a Sanguineous or full-blooded tem* 
perament; if apathetic or listless, the tem- 
perament is Phlegmatic — a word somewhat 
difficult to translate, inasmuch as it originated 
in a fancifal phantom, which the ancients 
believed to be an element of the body, and 
which they termed "phlegm." Some add 
another temperament, which they call Leuco- 
phlegmatic, or white phlegm ! I wonder they 
never took the Saliva to distinguish a tem- 
perament ; surely the " Salivous temperament" 
would be quite as rational as the " Bilious." 
What, then, are ali these Temperaments — so 
far, at least, as their nomenclature goes, but' 
pretty gibberish ? — mere sounds invented by 
Pedantry to gull FoUy ; or, in the words of 
Horne Tooke, " an exemplar of the subtle art 
of saving appearances, and of discoursing 
deeply and leamedly on a subject with which 
we are perfectly unacquainted!". It never 
occurred to the sophists of the schools that 
man's mental dispositions, like his corporeal 
attributes, are every day altered by time and 
circumstance. Need I tell you, that disease 
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has made tbe bravest man qua]ce at his own 
shadow, and turned the most joyous person 
into a moody and moping wretch ? When the 
doctrines of the Humoral School prevailed, 
the word Temperament gave way to humour, 
and good and bad humour took the place of 
cheerful and sulky temper. We are in the 
daily habit of speaking of " the spirits." We 
say, **low spirits," and "high spirits;" 
which forms of expression may be traced to 
the period when physicians were so ignorant 
as to suppose that the arteries, instead of car- 
rying blood, contained air or " spirits," from 
Spiritus, the Latin for breath or air. That 
was the reason why these blood-yessels were 
first called aer-teries. This confusion which 
pervades ali language has materially impeded 
our knowledge both of the physical and moral 
man. Locke must haye felt this when he 
said, " Vague and insignifícant forms of speech, 
and abuse of language, have so long passed 
for mysteries of seience, and hard or misap- 
plied words, with little or no meaning, haye, 
by prescription, such a right to be mistaken 
for deep leaming and height of speculation, 
that it will not be easy to persuade either 
those who speak or those who hear them, that 
they are but the coyers of ignorance and hin- 
drances of true knowledge." 

"We cannot entertain a doubt,'* says 
Sir H. Davy, **but that every change in our 
êensations and ideas must be accompanied with 
some corresponding change in the organic 
tnatter of the body." Tbrough the médium 
of one or more of the fíve senses must some 
externai circumstance first operate on that part 
of it called the Brain, so as to change the 
existing relations and reyolutions of its atoms, 
before there can be what we term a Passion. 
Whatever alters the cerebral atoms must alter 
the actions of every part of the body — some 
more, some less. According to the prominence 
and locality of one set of actions or another, 
do we, for the most part, name the Passion. 
The jest that will make one man laugh may 
enrage another. What are the features com- 
mon to ali Passion ? — Tremor, change of tem- 
perature, change of secretion. Do not these 
constitute an Ague-fít ? Shakspeare, with his 
accustomed penetration, speaks of ''this ague- 



fit of Fear," and he stretchedtheanálogyeven 
to the world around him : — 

" Some say the earth wdisfever^d and did shake.*' 

Hate, Love, and Anger are equally remarkable 
for their ague-like changes. You remember 
what Hudibras says of Love — that it is only an 
" ague-fit reversed." The same may be said of 
Hope, Joy, and Rage ; for in ali these Passions 
the " hot fit takes the patient first." Such at 
least is their general efíect ; but in particular 
instances, as in the real Ague, coldness and 
pallor usher in every one of those passionate 
fits. I care not what be the nature of the 
Passion— joy, grief, or fear — ^the constitutional 
circle of actions is still the same ; difiering, 
where they do dififer, in sbade, place, and pro« 
minence solely — ^but in no greater degrée than 
one Fever differs from another. Moreover, 
there is no constitutional afiection which these 
Passions may not excite or cure. In this 
respect, also, they resemble the Ague, that 
type of every disturbed state, whether of man 
the microcosm, or the glçbe he inhabits. We 
have already, to a certain cxtent. demonstrated 
the infiuence of particular Passions in the pro- 
duction of certain diseases. We have further 
proved that the same morbid actions which we 
recognise under so many different names, when 
arising from a blow or a poison, may be equally 
the result of a mental impression: we have 
established their ahsolute identity by curing 
them with the same physical agents. The 
history of medicine, on the other hand, pre- 
sents us with innumerable instances of the be-* 
neficial agency of these veiy Passions in every 
kind of disorder, whatever may have been 
the uature of the primary cause. Faith, Con- 
fidence, Enthusiasm, Hope, — or rather the 
various Causes which produce theín, — are as 
powerful agents in the cure of the sick as any 
remedies we possess. Not only, like Bark, or - 
Wine, do they often give rise to a salutary 
Excitement, or mild Fever, sufficient to prevent 
the access of the most malignant diseases— 
but, like these agents, they have actually ar- 
rested and cured such diseases after they had 
fairly and fully commenced. A stone, a ring, 
with a history real or supposed ; a verse of the 
Koran or the Bible sewn in a piece of silk — 
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these worn, now on one part of the body, now 
on anotber, have inspired a mental firmness 
and induced a corporeal steadiness which 
have enabled the wearer to defy the united 
influence of £pidemic and Contagion. If the 
Arabs haye still their tallsmans, and the 
Indiana their amulets, the Western nations 
have not ceased to vaunt the cures and other 
miracles eflfected by their relics, their holy 
wells, and holy water. When we boast of the 
succesR of a particular measure, we say it acted 
like a Charm. What is a charm ? — whence its 
origin ? It is a corruption of the Latin word 
Cármen, a Song or Verse. In ali times and in 
ali countries, there have been men who have 
fouud their advantage in playing upon the 
ignorance of their fellow-men ; he that would 
appear wiser than another has always had re- 
course to some kind of imposture; and as 
priest, poet/prophet, and physician were often 
united in one person, it was not wonderful 
that such person should clothe his mummery 
and mysticism in verse. To be able to read or 
spell was, at one time, a mark of superior wis- 
dom, and he who could do so, had only to 
mutter his '' spell " to cure or kill. From the 
earliest antiquity, we find charms a part of 
medicai practice ; Homer, in his Odyssey, in- 
troduces the sons of Autolycus charming to 
Btanch blood; the physicians of Egypt and 
índia are to this day charmers; the north men 
composed Rhftnic rhymes to charm away 
disease. Indeed, with the Norwegians and 
Icelanders verse or song was supposed to be 
all-powerful ; one of their poets thus expresses 
the belief of his time and country in this 
respect: "I know a song by which I can 
soften and Enchant the arms of my enemies, 
and render their weapons harmless. I know a 
song which I need only to sing when men have 
loaded me with bonds ; for the moment I sing 
it my chains fali in pieces, and I walk forward 
at liberty. I know a song useful to ali the 
children of men ; for as soon as hatred inflames 
them I sing it, and their hate ceases. I know 
a song of such virtue, that I can hush the 
winds with it, and subdue the storm to a 
breath." Such, Gentlemen, was the origin of 
Enchantment, or Incantation, terms borrowed 
from the Latin verb Canto, I sing. With tlie 



Jews, the simple enunciation of their mystical 
word Ahracalan, was sufficient to inspire the 
coníidence that baffled disease ; nay, Quintus 
Severinus Samonicus vaunted his snccess in 
the cure of the hemitrític or double tertian 
fever, by pronouncing mysteriously the word 
Abracadabra, a phonic combination of his own 
invention I At this very hour, the Caffre rain« 
maker, the Cingalese devil*dancer, and the 
Copper Indian sorcerer, with their charms and 
chants, are enabled to work changes in the 
bodies of their several countrymen that put 
the boasted science of the schoolmen to shame. 
That these act by inspiring Confidence simply, 
may be seen from what took place in 1625, at 
the Siege of Breda. " That city from a long 
siege, suffered ali the miseries that fatigue, bad 
provisions, and distress of mind could bring 
upon its inhabitants. Among other mis- 
fortunes, the scurvy made its appearance, and 
carried off great nnmbers. This, added to 
other calamities, induced the garrison to incline 
towards a surrender of the place, when the 
Prince of Orange, anxious to prevent its loss, 
and nnable to relieve the garrison, contrived, 
however, to introduce letters to the men 
promising them the most speedy assistance. 
These wereaccompanied with medicines against 
the scurvy said to be of great price, but of still 
greater efficacy ; many more were to be sent 
them. The effects of the deceit were truly 
astonishing. Three small vials of medicine 
were given to each physician. It was publicly 
given out that three or four dropa were suffi- 
cient to impart a healing virtue to a oallon 
of water. [Mark this, Homoeopathists I] We 
now displayed our wonder-working balsams* 
Nor even were the commanders let into the 
secret of the cheat upon the soldiers. They 
âocked in crowds about us, every one soliciting 
that part may be reserved for his use, Cheer* 
fulness again appears in every countenance» 
and an universal faith prevails in the sovereign 
virtues of the remedies. The effect of this 
delusion was truly astonishing ; for many were 
quickly and perfectly recovered. 8uek as had 
not moved their limbs/or a month before, were 
seen waiking the streets with their limbs sound» 
straight, and whole! They boasted of their 
cure by the Prince's remedy."— \Ivea' Journal.] 
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And what was this remedy? — a mere snam 
medicine, Gentiemen ! After this, do I require 
to caution you, when you visit your patients, 
not to put ou a lugubrious or desponding 
look before them ? Such condnct, on the part 
of a medicai man, is unpardonable ; yet there 
are practitioners so base and sordid as to 
make it a part of their policy to represent 
the malady of every patient as dangerous. 
These find their profít in croaking ; for it is 
a course of conduet that almost infallibly con- 
tributes to keep up disease. To God and their 
consciences I leave these men. 

Such of you as might be disposed to question 
the depressing inflaence of a long face upon 
the sick, may read the history of Lord Anson's 
Yoyages with profit. There you will find it 
recorded, "that whatever discouraged the 
seamen, or at any time damped their hopes, 
never failed to add new yigour to the distem- 
per, (the Scurvy,) for it usuaily killed those 
who were in the last stages of it, and confined 
those to their hammocks who were before 
capable of some kind of duty/' And this is 
in perfect accordance with the observation of 
Solomon, that ''a merry heart doeth good 
like medicine, but a broken spirit drieth the 
bonés." 

Let me, therefore, counsel you not only to 
assume a cheerful look in the presence of the 
sick, but endeayour at the same time 

To render with your Precepis less 
The sum of human wretchedness, 
And STBEN6THEN man with his own mind. 

What are ali your trumpery Pathdogy and 
Dissecting-Room knowledge compared with 
this ? You may dissect dead bodies for twenty 
years and never be one whit the wiser on the 
mode of influencing the motions of the hving. 
Now, this brings to my mind certain lines of 
a cotemporary poet, the celebrated Beranger ; 
but as some of you may not understand the 
French language, I shall offer no apology for 
giving you his sentiments in my own not over 
poetical English : — 

Was ever such an ass as that 

Who hoped hy slicing mutton-fat, 

And pulling candle-wicks to pieces, 

To tell why Light should spring from Greases ? 



YeSy one — ^that still more precious fool, 
Who in the anatomic school 
Expected with dissecting knife 
To leam from Death the laws of Life ! 
Ha ! ha ! when sick myself I 'd rather 
From some old nurse a " wrinkle " gather, 
Than trust to such pedantic patê 
To cure my frame^s disordered state ! 

But seriously, Gentiemen, 1 have known a 
great many first-rate anatomists in my time ; 
yet there are old women who never saw the 
inside of a dead body, whom 1 would sooner 
consult in my own case than any of these 
hair-splitting gentry. These men are mere 
geographers, who vnll point out rivers and ^ 
towns, if I may say so, — corporeal hills, and 
dales, and plains, — but who know nothing of 
the manners, customs, or mode of influencing 
the animated atoms constantly entering into 
and departing from them. If any such me- 
chanical-minded creature presume hereafter to 
mystify you on this point, tell him to watch 
the wounded of contending armies ; and ask 
him to explain to you why the same descrip- 
tion of injuries which heal with rapidity when 
occurring in the persons of the victors, too 
often prove intractable, or even fatal, to the 
vanquished! He might dissect their dead 
Nerves as clean as he pleased, and never find 
out that the living body of man may be either 
weakened or strengthened through the médium 
of his own Mind.* 

The depressing power of Gribf is familiar 
to every body; but there are cases where a 
reverse effect may take place from it — and 
Shakspeare, with his usual accuracy, ezplains 
the reason of this. 

In Poisou there is Physic — and these news, 
Having been well, that would have made me srcK, 
Being Sick, have in some measure made me Well ; 
And as the wretch, whose fever-weakened limbs» 
Like strengthless hinges buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breáks hke a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms, even so my limbs, 
Weakened with Grief, being uoyf Enraged with prief. 

Are THRICE THEMSELVES. 

* The remarks in the text apply solely to the Morbid 
Anatomists — to those who argue from the end as if it 
were the beginning — not to the philosophical Compara^ 
tive Anatomista^ who, by comprehensively comparing 
the structure of one tribe of animais with another, have 
arríved at the Unity of Structure of ali animais. 
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The Btrength imparted to the constitution 
in cases of this natnre, bas a relatiou to the 
novel atomic revolations caused by Despbra- 
TioN ; or that determination to act in an 
energetic manner which ao often comes upon 
a man in his extremity. Sach re-action re- 
sembles the glow that sacceeds the sudden 
shock of a cold shower-bath. There are per- 
Bons whom a slow succession of petty misfor- 
tunes would worry to death ; but who, on 
Budden and apparently overwhelming occa- 
sions, become heroes. 

It will be readily admitted, by ali who have 
profíted by their experience of life, that one- 
half the worid live by taking advantage of the 
passions and prejudices of the other half. The 
parent of prejudice is Ignorance ; yet there is 
no man so ignorant but who knows something 
which you or I may not know. The wisest 
judges have played the fool sometimes from 
ignorance ; they have allowed themselves to be 
galled by individuais of a class they despise. 
Poor^ decrepid, ill-edacated females^ calling 
themselves Witches, have imposed upon the 
ablest and most leamed men of a nation. 
Lord Bacon and Sir Matthew Hale believed 
in witchcraft ; nay, the latter judge went so 
f ar as to sentence to death wretches supposed 
to be convicted of it, and they were ezecuted 
accordingly. Samuel Johnson was a believer 
in ghosts and the second-sight. Where, then, 
is the country so enlightened that, upon some 
points, the wisest and best may not be mysti- 
fíed? If such a country exists, it must be 
England at the present moment ; if there be a 
profession in which deception is never prac- 
tised, it must be Medicine. Happy England I 
happy Medicine ! where ali is perfect and puré 
— ^where the public are neither cheated by an 
echo, nor led by a party for party interests I 
Here collegiate corruption is unknown, and 
corporate collusion is a mere name ; here we 
have no diplomas or certifícates to buy — ^no 
reviewers to bribe — no humbug schools — no 
venal professors ; here, having no mote in our 
own medicai eye, we can the better distin- 
guish and pluck out that of our neighbours. 
Who will doubt our superiority in this respect 
over ali the other nations of the earth 7 Or 
who will question me in what that excellence 



principally consista? Scapegrace, aceptic, read 
Dr. Hawkins — ^read Dr. Biaset Hawkina* Con- 
tinental Traveis — and you will there find it 
recorded, that the brightest featore of Britiah 
Medicine — ^the most distinguishing point of 
excellence in Eoglish treatment — ^is the copioua 
blood-lettings we practise. "The neglect of 
copious blood-lettings," quoth Hawkins, ''ia 
the great error of the continental Hospitais í'* 
Let us laugh, then, at the do-little " médecine 
expectante" of the French, ridicule the do- 
nothing homoeopathy of the Germans, and 
turn up our lip in dension at the counter- 
stimulant doctrines of the Italiana. What are 
the greatest medicai professors of the Conti- 
nent, in comparison with our own meanest 
apothecaries even — to say nothing of our lead- 
ing surgeons and physicians — ^presidenta and 
vice-presidents of leamed societies? Only 
look at the number of sdentifie bodies to 
which these little great men belong — ^you will 
find their names enrolled in every (so called I) 
Literary and Sdentifie institution throughout 
the country — Astronomical — Botanical — Geo- 
logical — Antiquarian — Boyall Amiable and 
respectable persons! worthy of the carriagea 
in which you ride, and the arms you bear; 
you are gentlemen — friendly and disinterested 
gentlemen; you owe your elevation to your 
own industry ; you preserve your position by 
your incorruptible honesty; you recommend 
yourselves, and eaek other, neither by letter 
nor affection, but upon the açore of talent and 
integrity solely ; you are ali honourable men. 
Unlike the " honourable members" of a cer- 
tain honourable place, who have been pur- 
chased, you, the members of an equally "ho- 
nourable" profession, are unpurchaaeable I 
This, your colleges and coteriea declare — tliia, 
the discriminating world believea and echoea. 
Who but the reptiles — the few that never 
think, never reflect — ^would answer, all ia 
NOT ooLD THAT GLiTTBBS 1 Gentlemen, what 
is the di£ference betwixt a guinea and ita 
counterfeit ? Do not both sparkle with equal 
brightness? Have they not the same form, 
the same exterior impress ? Can the eye 
detect the imposture? No! it is only by a 
comparative trial of their respectivo weight 
and ring that you can make out thedifference. 
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Do you think mankind are to be judged in 
any other way than Ihis 7 Is it not as neces- 
sary^ for a persoii to be a succesafol cheat, that 
he shoold borrow.tbe exterior of worth and 
integrity, as it is for tbe counterfeit guinea to 
bear the name and livery of the coin it pur- 
poses to he, before it can pass for genuine 7 
Be not, then, satisfíed witb fine names and 
appearances only ; do not take men for what 
they pretend to be solely by their manner or 
title — because they are doctors of tbis college, 
or professors of that university. What is a 
professorship but a Place? '^He who has 
the best talents for getting the oí&ce, has 
most commonly the least for filling it ; and 
men are made moral [medicai] and mathema- 
tical teachers by the same trick and filthiness 
with which they are made tide-waiters and 
clerks of the kitchen." — Sydney Smith. De- 
pend upon it, professors thus elected vill 
always stand by each other — ^right or wrong, 
they will always support the same system. In 
this, they do no more than the members of 
the swell-mob, who work together by coterie 
and collusion. Like these professors, too, they 
are ali very respectable in their appearance, 
some of them doing business in a carriage 
even! 

Where is the individual that has not his 
moral as well as his physical weakness 7 Upon 
this point, at least, we are ali liaUe to be 
overreached. Here we are every one of us 
imbecile as the infant ; for we are placed as 
completely at the mercy of the Charlatan, as 
the child is at the disposal of the parent, 
whose mental ascendeney he acknowledges. 
Speak to the prattler of the " haunted cham- 
ber/' his countenanoe instantly falis. With 
the adult, assume an air of mystery, mutter 
darkly and indefinitely, and mark how his 
brain will reel. Is he sane 7 he becomes yoar 
tool. Has he come to you in his sickness 7 
you guU him and guide him at your pleasure. 
But how can you wonder at the eíTect of this 
kind of agency on indimduala, when you have 
seen a whole nation similarly hook-winked by 
a coterie of doctors 7 I allude to what was 
done when the Cholera first appeared in Eng- 
land. The influence of Fear^ in disposing to 
spread an epidemic, you know ; the efiect of 



Confidence in strengthening the body against 
its attacks, you also know. What was the 
conduct of the College of Physicians when the 
Cholera broke out 7 Did they try to allay the 
alarm of the masses 7 did they endeavour to 
inspire them with confidence and hope, that 
their bodies might be strengthened through 
their minds7 No I they publicly, and by 
proclamation declared the disease to be Con- 
tagiaus; without a particle of proof, or the 
shadow of a shade of evidence, they solemnly 
announced that, like the small-pox, it was 
communicable from man to man ! That was 
the signal to get up their Cholera Boards ; and 
Cholera bulletins, forBooth, mustbepublished. 
I had just then retumed from índia, where, 
though I had seen more cases of Cholera than 
ali the Fellows of the College put together, I 
never heard of Cholera-Contagion ; no, nor 
Cholera-Boards. In the far East, the author- 
ities, civil, military, and medicai, acted with 
firmness; what they could not arrest they 
awaited with fortitude ; they placed themselves 
and those committed to their care at the 
mercy of the great Disposer of events ; while 
in England, enlightened England, the leading 
law-givers, under the influence of the leading 
medicai men, introduced acts that disgrace the 
Statute Book, and permitted medicai jobs to 
be got up that did anything but l\pnour to 
the medicai profession. A new tax was ac- 
tually levied to defray the salaries of their 
Cholera-Boards ! The consequences of these 
measures might have been foreseen. Through- 
out the country universal panic was spread, 
and universal gloom prevailed. The rich shut 
themselves up in their houses, each in terror 
of his neighbour's touch ; the middling classes 
sufiered from the general stagnation which 
ensued in consequence ; every trade, but the 
drug trade, languished or stood still ; and the 
poor, when taken ill — for the disease was 
chiefly confíned to that class — were, by act of 
Parliament, dragged from their homes, and 
conveyed to Cholera Hospitais, — where, if 
they did not perísh of the prostration induced 
by their removal, they had salt and water 
injected into their veim by the medicai mad- 
men in charge ! Debarred the society of their 
nearest and dearest relatives, and tortured in 
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every possible way by their pedantic doctors, 
how few o£ tbese unfortunates escaped from 
the pest-bouses in wbicb tbey were so mbu- 
manly immured ! Ali tbis, tbe leading men 
of the country, Peers, Judges, and Members 
of Padiatnent, saw and permitted, from a 
puerile dread of the phantom Contagiou which 
the ignorance or cupidity of the CoUege of 
Physicians had conjured up. To what miseiies 
will not the feeble submit, when under the in- 
Huence of intimidation, if 

Even the wisest and the hardiest quail 
To any gobfin hid behiiid a veil ! 

Is not this a subject for deep reflection ? To 
some it may suggest afeeling like shame. Let 
me speak of Shame. Generally speaking, this 
is a depressing passion, and under its inâuence 
men sometimes, and women daifyf commit 
suicide. I will give you an instance where it 
had the reverse effect. The giris of Miletus, a 
town in Greece, were seized with a mania that 
led them to believe self-destruction an act of 
heroism ; and many accordingly, destroyed 
themselves. Pbysic and argnment having been 
alike ineffectually tried^ the authorities, to pre- 
vent the spread of this fatal rage, ordered the 
bodies of the suicides to be dragged tiaked 
through the streets of the city, From that 
moment the mania ceased. But everything 
depends upon a contingency, whether a parti- 
cular passion act as a depressant or a tonic in 
disease. In the case of Shame, the past and 
the future make a great deal of difiference. 

Some of you may, perhaps, feel inclined to 
remind me of the eflScacy of Fear in the Cure 
of diseases ; but in this case the fear induced 
must neither be a dread of the disease nor 
its event, but a dread of some circumstance 
completely unconnected with it. Thus, 
Sir John Malcolm, in his History of Pérsia, 
tells us of a certain Hakeem who cured 
ague by the bastinado. In this case the 
Persian doctor availed himself of the double 
iníluence of fear and pain, neither of which 
was contingent upon the disease. The effect 
of Terror in remo\ing tooth-ache is fami- 
Uar to many who have knocked at a den- 
tisfs door. The gout, too, has been cured 
and caused by every passion you can name. 



There does not pass a day but we hear of 
people hemg/riffhtened into epileptic fits ; yct 
Boerhaave terrified away an epilepsy from a 
school where it prerailed, hy threatening to 
bum with a red-hot poker the first boy that 
should have another paroxysm. I have known 
asthma cured by Rage, and alsa by Grief ; yet, 
if we may believe what we heair, people occa- 
sionaUy ckoke of both ! Few medicai men will 
dispute the iníluence of a passion in the cure 
of Ague. Mention any mental impression, 
such as Faith, Fear, Rage, or Joy, as having 
Bucceeded in this affection, and they doubt it 
not; but superadd to the patienfs state a 
palpable change of volume, or stracture, such 
as an enlarged gland or ulcer, and they smiie 
in derision at the efficacy of a charm. Ex- 
tremes in scepticism and çredulity are equally 
diseases of the mind. The heaJthy braln is 
ever open to conviction ; and he who can be- 
lieve that the Obi-charm, or the magic of a 
monarch's toueh, can so operate on the nervous 
system as to interrupt or avert the mutations 
of motion and temperature constituting an ague- 
fiit, should pause before he deny their influence 
over an ulcer or a tumor, which can only be 
developed or removed by or with change of 
temperature. Indeed, from what we have al- 
ready said, it i» impossible for any individual 
to be the subject of any mental impression 
without experiencing a chill or a heat, a tremor 
or a spasm, with a greater or less change in 
the atomic relations. »f every organ and secre- 
tion. Baron Aliberfe, gives the case of a Pari- 
sian lady, who had a krge wen in the neck — a 
góítre — which, from its deformity, occasioned 
her much annoyance. That tumor, which had 
resisted every varíety of medicai treatment, 
disappeared during the Reign of Terror — a 
períod when this lady, Uke many others of her 
rank, experienced the greatest mental agony 
and suspense. The agony and suspense in 
that case referred to a contingency altogether 
unconnected with her disease. The mere act 
of dweliing upon sickness will keep it up ; 
while whatever withdraws the mind from it is 
beneficiai. In my own experience, abscesses 
of considerable magnitude have been cured 
both by fear and joy. Few surgeons in much 
practice have been without the opportunity of 
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satisfying themselves that purulent swellings 
may recede under the influence of fear. They 
have assured themselves of the presence of 
matter — they propose to open the tumor — the 
frightened patient begs another day, but on 
the morrow it has vanished. 

Akin to Terror is Disoust, or that feeling 
which a person naturally entertains when, for 
the first time, he handles a toad or an asp. 
This passion has worked wonders in disease. 
The older physicians took advantage of it in 
their prescriptioQs; for they were very parti- 
cular in their directions how to make broth of 
the flesh of puppies, yipers, snails, and mili- 
pedes! The celebrated Mohavrk Chief, Joseph 
Brandt^ while on a march, cured himself of a 
tertian ague, by eating broth made from the 
flesh of a rattle-snakel Here the cure must 
have been altogether the efifect of disgust, for 
in reality» the flesh of a rattle-snake is as 
perfectly innocuous, and quite as nutritious 
as the flesh of an eel. Mr. Catlin, in his 
Letters and Notes on the North American 
Indiana^ telis us that when properly broiled and 
dressed he found the rattle-snake to be '' the 
most delicious food of the land." But when 
you come to think of the living reptile and the 
venom of his fang, who among you could at 
.first feed upon such fare without shuddering, 
shiveríng, shaking — ^without, in a word, expe- 
riencing the horrors and horripulations of aguei 
Spider-web» soot, moss from the dead man'8 
skuU, the touch of a dead malefactor^s hand, 
are at this very hour remedies with the English 
vulgar for many diseases. With the Bomans 
the yet warm blood of the newly-slain gladiator 
was esteemed for its virtues in epilepsy. Even 
at this day, in some countries of Europe, the 
lower orders cure the same disorder by drink- 
ing the blood as it flows from the neck of the 
decapitated criminal. In the last century, a 
live toad hung round the neck was much 
esteemed» by the same class of people, for its 
efficacy in stopping bleeding at the nose. Now 
that the toad is known to be free from venom, 
it might not be so successful as it once was in 
this instance. Any temporary benefit, real 
or supposed, which has accrued from the em- 
ployment of the Leech, has appeared to me to 
be in many instances the efiect of the Horror 



the patient very naturally entertained for the 
reptile. 

A consideration of the power by which the 
Passions cure and cause diseases, aflòrds at 
once the best refutation of medicai error, and 
the most perfect test of medicai truth. By 
this t^st, I am willing that my doctrines 
should stand or fali. What are the Passions? 
Cerebral movements — actions of the internai 
Bbain, produced by externai causes — ^which, 
by influencing its atomic revolutions, influence 
every right or wrong action of the body. 
Take the influence of Fear simply — what 
disease has not this Passion caused? — what 
has it not cured? — induciug right motions 
in one case, wrong in another. The mode of 
action of a passion, then, establishes beyond 
cavil not only the unity of disease, but the 
unity of action of remedy and cause. What 
does the proper treatment of ali diseases come 
to at last, but to the common principie of 
reversing the existing motion and temperature 
of various parts of the body ? Do this in a 
diseased body, and you íiave health — do the 
same in health, and you réproduce disease. 
Whatever will alter the movements of a living 
being, will cure or cause disease. This, then» 
is the mode in which ali our remedies act. 
Just observe the effect of 

Baths. 

In what disease have not Baths been recom- 
mended ? — and in what manner can they cure 
or ameliorate, but by change of temperature — 
by change of motion? Put your hand into 
ice-water — does it not shrink and become 
diminished in size? Place it in water as hot 
as you can bear — ^how it swells and enlaiges ! 
You see, then, that change of temperature 
necessarily implies change of motion; — and 
that change of motion produces change of 
temperature, you have only to run a certain dis- 
tance to be satisfied ; or you may save your- 
self the trouble, by looking out of your window 
in a winter morning, when you will see the 
hackney coachmen striking their breasts with 
their arms to warm themselves. Depend upon 
it, they would not do that for nothing. Heai, 
then, so far from being itself a material sub- 
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Btance, as Black and other chemists assert, is 
a mere condition of matter in motion — ^it is no 
more a substanoe than cokmr, êound, orfluidity. 
What can be greater nonsense than an ''impon- 
derable'' substance — ^as Heat and Light hare 
been sometimes called ? That only is mattbr 
or SUBSTANCE whtch can be weigbed and 
meastired — and this may be done with inviêible 
as well as visible things, — ^in the case of a 
Gas for ezample ; — ^howerer attennated, a gas 
can both be weigbed and measnred. 

I am often asked, wbat Baths are safest, as 
if every thing by its fitness or nnfitness is not 
safe, or the reverse. The valae of ali Baths 
depends upon their fitness; and that, in many 
instances, can only be known by trial. It de- 
pends upon constitution, more than upon the 
name of a disease, whether particular patients 
shall be benefíted by one Bath or another. 
Generally speaking, when the skin is hot and 
dry, a Cold Bath will do good; and when 
chUly, a Hot Bath. Bat the reverse some- 
times happens. The cold stage of Ague, may 
at once be cut short by a cold bath. I have 
seen a sbiveriDg hypochondriac dash into the 
cold plunge bath, and come out in a minute or 
two, perfectly cured of ali his aches and 
whimsies. But in cases of this nature, every 
thing depends upon the fflow or reaction, which 
the Bath produces ; and that has as much to 
do with surprise or shock as with the tempera- 
ture of the bath. I have seen a person, with 
a hot dry skin, go into a warm bath, and come 
out just as refreshed as if he had taken a cold 
one. In that case, the perspiration which it 
excited' must have been the principal means 
of relief . 

So far as my own experience goes, I prefer 
the cold and tepid shower-baths, and the cold 
plunge-bath, to any other ; but there are cases 
in which these disagree, and I, therefore, 
occasionally order the warm or yapour bath 
instead. 

In diseases termed '' injQammatory," what 
measure so ready or so efficacious as to dash 
a pitcher or two of cold water over the patient 
—Cold Affuêiony as it is called? Whilst 
serving in the Army, I cured hundreds of 
inflammatory fevers in this manner — ^fevers, 
that, in the higher ranks of society, under the 



bleeding and starving systems, would hare 
kept an apothecary and physician — ^to say 
nothing of nurses and cuppers — ^visiting the 
patient twice or thrice a-day for a month, — ^if 
he happened to live so long. 

Gentlemen, with the cold dash you may 
easily, 

'' While otfaen meanly take wfaole months to slay/- 
Prodaoe a cure in bali a 8iimmer*B day. 

That being the case, do you wonder that 
prejudices should still continue to be artfully 
fostered against so unprofitable a mode of 
practice? Why do not the gullible public 
examine for themselves? Why will they con- 
tinue to bribe their medicai men to keep them 
iU? In their shops and <mt of their shops, 
people generally enact two very different cha- 
racters. Behind their counters they take advan* 
tage of their customers in every possible way ; 
but the moment they get out of doors, the 
same persons drop the knave and become the 
dupe. The merchant and tradesman, who buy 
cheap and sell dear — the landowner and farmer, 
who keep up the com laws by every possible 
sophistry — tbç barrister and attomey, who 
rejoice and grow fat on the imperfections and 
mazes of the law — the clergyman and his derk, 
whose gospel knowledge and psalm-singing, 
are too often in juxta-position with tithes and 
burial fees — ^become ali perfect lambs when 
they leave their respective vocations,— each 
giving the others credit for a probity and dis- 
interestedness in their particular line, which 
himself would laugh at as sheer weakness, 
were any body to practise it in his own I With 
the most childish simplicity, people ask their 
doctor what he thinks of this practice, and 
what he thinks of the other — never for a 
moment dreaming that the man of medicine's 
answer, like the answer of every other man in 
business, will be sure to square with his own 
interests. Instead of using the Eye9 that God 
has given them, they shut them in the most 
determined manner, that their Ean may be 
the more surely abused. «What a delightful 
person Dr. Such-a-one is," you will hear per* 
sons say ; " he is so very kind, so líery anxious 
about me.'' Just as if ali that affected solici- 
tude, ali that pretty manner of his, were not 
part and parcel of the good doctor's stock 
L 2 
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in trade« Silly, simple John Buli ! vhy wiU 
you pin your faith to fallible -or faUacious 
Autbority, when you may get .the truth so 
easily hy a little personal Examination 1 To 
be able to discríminate in the choice 4){ a 
physician^ and te guard against medicai im- 
posture* vould not^cost you half the time, nor 
nnything like the trouble, of mastering the 
inflections of rvirr», Terbero, or Amo, amare/ 
Which kind of knowledge is of most use in 
life I leave to pedants and philosqphers to 
settle between them. Meantime^ I .shall heg 
your attention lo lhe wbject of 

EXBRCISE. 

. The effects of mera motion npon the body 
are sometimes yery surprising. Only think of 
Horse-exereise curing people of consumptionJ 
A case of this kind, you remember, I gav6 
you, ou the authority of Darwin. I knew a 
gentleman^ who was afiected with habitual 
asthma» but whebreathed freely vhen in his 
gig. I know, at this moment, another, afflicted 
with giddiness, who is immediately ''him- 
self again," wheaon^horseback. A dropsical 
female, who eame many miles to consult me, 
not only felt corporeally better when she got 
into the coach, but her kidnojs acted so power- 
fuUy as to be a source of x^ach inconvenience 
to her during the jo^rney* This corporeal 
change she experíenced ei&cj time she 4Mme 
to see me« The motion of the circolar-swing 
has cured mania aod epilepey. £ut rwhat, as 
we have repeatedly showii, ia ^ood for one 
patient is bad for another. You will not, 
therefore, be astonished to find cases of ali 
these yarious diseases, where aggravation may 
have been the result of horse «xer€Íse, and the 
other motions we have mentioned. 

Exercise of the muscles, in any manner cal- 
culated to occupy the patient*s whole attention, 
will often greatly alleviate every kind of chronic 
disease. Dr. Cheyne was not abo^e taking a 
u^seful hint on this point from an Irish charla- 
tan. ** This person," says Dr. Cheyne, "ordered 
his (epileptic) patients to walk, those who were 
not enfeebled, twelve, fifteen, or even twenty 
miles a-day. They were to begin walking a 
moderate distance^ and they were gradually to 



extend their walks, according to i;heir ability. 
In some of the patient^ a great improvement 
took place, both with respect to digestion and 
muscular atrength^ and this was so apparent 
in a short time, that ever since this luminary 
shone upon the metropolis of Ireland, most of 
our patients affected with epilepsy, have been 
with our advice peripatetics." Exercise, then, 
is one of our best remediai means. Moreover, 
it Diay be turned to Tery great advantage in 
our common domestic matters. Were I to tell 
you ali at once, that you might keep yourselTes 
warm by a sinple hg of w4>od ali the winter 
over, jou would think I was jesting, but xeally 
the thing may be done. I belieye we owe the 
discovery to our fdends across the water^ the 
Àmericans; and I may as well gi¥e you 
the recipe: — "Take a log of wood of mo- 
derate size, carry it to the upper garret, and 
throw it from the window into the street» 
taking care, of course, not to knock any body 
on the head; this done, nun down stairs aa 
fast AS you can ; take it Jip again to the garret 
and do as before. Bepeat jthe process until 
you are sufficiently warm — when — ^you may 
lay by the log for another occasion ! " 

"One of our rererend bishops.(who, Syden- 
ham tells us, wafi) famous for prudence and 
leaming, having studted too hard a long while» 
fell at length into a Hypochondriacal disease ; 
which afflicted him a long time, ^itiated ali 
the fermenta of the body, and wholly sub- 
Terted the concoctions. £Such« Gentlemen, was 
the jargon of the eminents of Sydenham's 
time.] He (the bishop) had passed through 
long steel courses more than once, and had 
tried almost ali sorts of mineral waters, with 
often-repeated purges and antiscorbutics of ali 
kinds, and a great many testadous powders 
which are reckoned proper to sweeten the 
Blood (!) and so being in a manner worn out, 
partly by the disease, and partly by Physic 
used continually for so many years, he was at 
last seized with a colliquative looseness which 
is wont to be the forerunner of death in con- 
sumption and other chronical diseases when 
the digestions are wholly destroyed. At length 
he consulted me ; I presently considered that 
there was no more room for medicine, he har- 
ing taken so much aiready without any benefit; 
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for which reason I advised bim ta ride on 
horseback, and that first he should take such a 
small joamey as was agreeable to his weak 
condition. Had he not been a judieious man, 
and one that considered things well, he would 
not have been persnaded so moch as to trj such 
a kind o£ exercise. I entreated him to persist 
in it daiiy, till in his own opinion he was well, 
going daily farther and f{u*ther^ till at length 
he vent so many miles, as prudent and mode- 
rate trav^llers that go a long joumey upon 
bnsiness use to do, without any regard to meat 
or drink, or the weather, bnt that he should 
take eyerything as it happens like a trareller. 
To be short, he continued this method, in- 
creasing his journey by degrees, till at length 
he rode twenty or thirty miles daily, and when 
he found he was much better in a few days, 
being encouraged by such a wonderful success, 
he followed this eourse for a pretty many 
months, in which, as he told me, he rode 
many thousand miles; so that at length he 
not only recovered, but also regained a strong 
and brisk habit of body. Nor is this kind of 
exercise more beneficiai to hypochondriacal peo- 
ple than to those that are in a ConsumpHon ; 
whereof some of my relations haye been cared 
by riding long joumeys by my advice ; for I 
knew I could not cure them better by medicines 
of what value soever, or by any other method, 
Nor is this remedy proper only in smaU 
indispositions, accompanied with a frequent 
cough and leanness, but also in consumptions 
that are almost deplorable when the looseness 
above mentioned accompanies the night sweats, 
which are wont to be the forerunners of death 
in those that die of a consumption. To be short, 
how deadly soever a consumption is, and is said 
to be — two-thirds of it dying who are spoiled 
by chronical diseases — ^yet I sincerely assert 
that mercury in the French pox, and the Jesuits' 
bark in agues, are not more effectual than the 
exercise above mentioned in curing a con- 
sumption, if the patient be careful and the 
sheets be well aired, and that his journeys 
are long enough. But this must be noted, 
that those who are past the flower of their 
age, must use this exercise much longer than 
those that have not yet arrived at it ; and this I 
have learned by long experience which scarce 



ever failed me. And though riding on horse- 
back is chiefly beneficiai to people that have 
a consumption, yet riding journeys in a Coach 
is sometimes very beneficiai." * 

The poet Coleridge^ while at Malta, was ín 
the habit of attending much to those about 
him, and particularly those who were sent 
therc for pulmonary complaints. "He fre- 
quently observed how much the invalid, at 
first landing, was relieved by the climate, and 
the stimulus of change, but when the novelty 
arising from that change had ceased, the 
monotonous sameness of the bhie sky, accom- 
panied by the snmmer heat of the clime, acted 
powerfuUy as a sedative, ending in speedy 
dissolution." Is not this a proof of the 
correctness of my previous observation, that 
in chronic disorder remedies require to be 
frequently changed ? The benefit to be derived 
from Travelling, often great in chronic dis- 
orders, is partly to be ascribed to the change of 
motion, and partly to change of air and scene. 
Like every mode of treatment presenting fre- 
quent novelty, travelling therefore oflers many 
advantages to the invalid in every kind of 
chronic or habitual disease. How often, alas ! 
do we find it recommended, as a last resource, 
under circumstances where it must inevitably 
hasten the fatal catastrophe ! The breath that 
might otherwise have fanned the fiame, now 
only contributes to its more rapid dissolution. 
How much the success of a measure depends 
upon time and season l 

I must say a few words about 

Plasterb, Blistbrs, Ointmbnts, &c. 

The beneficiai influence obtained from ali 
such local appHcations depends upon the change 
of temperature they are capable of producing. 
Their results will vary with constitutions. 
Most patients, who sufier from chronic disease, 
point to a particular spot as the locality 
where they are most incommoded with " cold 
chills." This is the point for the application 
of the galbanum or other *' warm plaster." A 

* Two Swedísh Physicians, Messrs. Erenhoíf, and 
Inde Betou, now settled in London, successfuUy treat» 
numerous clironic diseases sqlély by the use of wcU« 
directed mechanical means. 
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plaster of this kind to tlie loins has enabled me 
to cure a host of diseases tbat had previously 
resisted every other mode of treatment. The 
same applicatioa to the chest^ when the patient 
complained of cbilliness in that particular part, 
has materially aided me iu the treatment of 
many cases of phthisis. In both instances, 
where heat was the more general complaint, 
cold sponging has been followed by an equally 
benefícial efifect. 

The ingredients of Plasters, Blisters, Oint- 
ments, Lotions^ &c. — what are they but oom- 
binations of the agents with which we combat 
Fever? Their beneficiai influence depends 
upon the change of motion and temperature 
which they produce by their eiectrícal or 
chemical action on the nerves of the part to 
which they are directed. Cantharides will not 
blister the dead — they have very little effect 
even on a dying man ! Every one of the 
chrono-thermal and other agents may be locally 
employed in certain cases, — sometimes with 
more and sometimes with less advantage than 
when given intemally. 

Gentlemen, I shall employ what remains 
of our time to-day in a brief notice of the 
doctrines of Hahnemann, the founder of the 
Homoeopathic School. His pamphlet, en- 
titled, " The Spirit of the Homoeopathic Doc- 
trine," commences thus : — "To know the 
essence of Diseases, and the hidden changes 
which they efifect in the body, is beyond the 
reach of the human understanding." — Which 
proposition he contradicts by the followiug pa- 
ragraph: "It is necessary that our senses 
shonld be able clearly to discem what it is in 
each malady that must be remaved in order to 
restore health, and that each medicine should 
express, in a distinct and appreciable manner, 
what it can cure with certainty, before we can 
be in a condition to employ it against any dis- 
ease whatever." From this you perceive that 
Hahnemann, like Dr. HoUand and the humoral 
schoolmen, looks upon disease as a fanciful 
8omethÍDg to be " removed/' instead of a state 
to change ; and as he uses the phrase, ''to expel 
disease" in another part of his work, it is 
evident he does not know in what Disorder 
consists. Again, '* The material substances of 



which the human organism is composed» no 
longer follow, in their Hying combination, the 
laws to which matter is subject in the state of 
non-life ; and they acknowledge only the laws 
proper to vitality — they are then animated and 
living, as the whole is animated and Uving. 
In the organism reigns a fundamental power, 
indefinable yet eveiy where dominant, which 
destroys every tendency in the constituent 
parts of the body to conform themselves to the 
laws of pressure, of concussion, of vis inertia, 
of fermentation, of putrefaction, &c., which 
subjects them exclusively to the wonderful 
laws of life, that is to say> maintains them in 
the state of sensibility and activity necessary 
to the conservation of the living whole— in a 
dynamic, almost spiritual state." Gentlemen, 
what is the sum of ali this ? Nothing more 
nor less than that if you press the soft parts 
of the body, they wiU not yield to a resisting 
substance — ^that you cannot be shaken by con- 
cussion, or have the boné of the leg or arm 
broken by externai agency — ^that you are in a 
"dynamic state" — ^a state "almost spiritual /" 
What is the meaning of the word ãifnamic ? 
It signifíes "moving power." This you can 
understand ; but when our author, apparently 
dissatisfied with his own term, would further 
explain it by the words " almost spiritual," a 
phrase perfectly indefinite, you see he has only 
a vague conception that the various parts of 
the body {u*e in motion. But that the mate- 
rial atoms of the living frame do follow the 
laws to which ali Matter is subject, under the 
particular drcumstances in which the matter 
composing them is plaeedy is undoubted. A 
piece of amber or sealing-wax, when rubbed» 
first attracts silk, then repels it ; producing 
altemate motion altogether independent of me- 
chanics. Though not Life, this phenomenon is 
at least, a type of it; for the organic and other 
motions of an organism termed Life, even in 
the highest grade of animais, when analysed, 
will be found to be mere periodic repetitions 
of alternate Attraction and Repulsion. What 
are the successive conversion of the food into 
blood, of the blood into the matter of tissue and 
secretions, but so many instances illustrative 
of this proposition? — what the altemate in- 
spiration and expiration of the luugs? — the 
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equally alternate contraction and dilatation of 
the heart-^sleep and wakefdness^ love and 
hate, ambitíon and vorldly disgust^ but ao 
many modifications or effects of attractive and 
repulsive inflaences ! Wlien the magnet at- 
tracts iron> it does ao, not in contrariety to the 
law of Gravitation, bat in obedience to the more 
comprebensive kw of which graTÍtation is a 
pari — namely> Blectricity or Galvanism. But 
Electricity^ like ElectriTe Attraction^ is only a 
fragment of the great doctrine of LIFE. The 
word LiFB, when applied to animais in their 
healtby condition, is an abstract term ezpressive 
of tbe 9um total of harmonious movements 
produced by the principal forces in nature, 
Trben acting together with perfect Periodicity, 
in one body. Livb, then, is Blectricity in its 
bigbest sense^ even as the attraction of gravi- 
tation is Blectricity in its lowest sense. The 
attraction of the magnet is an electrical step 
in advance of gravitation, — chemical change 
one step more^ — the alternate attraction and 
repulsion of amber is a still higher link in the 
electrical chain. Galvanism and Blectricity, 
strictly 80 called, embrace ali the subordinate 
links, while LIFE or Vitâl Blbctricitt com- 
prehends the whole. Mere mechanical motion, 
ibough it belongs to ali animal life, in reality 
only grows out of it. There is no mechanical 
movement in the foetal germ, nor is such 
movement necessary to the life of the plant. 
TtTAL Blbctricitt, then, produces changes 
in every way analogoua to the changes that 
take place in inorganic bodies, but not the 
same changes» — ^for no Blectricity short of the 
highest or Vital kind can produce the electri- 
cal and chemical changes constantly going on 
in a liying body, any more than the power of 
gravitation or the magnet conld produce the 
higher movements of common chemistry. The 
chemist who, like Liebig, expects by the 
destructive chemical analysis of dead organs in 
his laboratory, to be able to produce or explain 
the veiy opposite transformations that take 
place in the organs of the living, will no more 
improve medicine than the mere anatomist 
who separates them tissue by tissue with his 
scalpel. However similar hia chemistry and 
hÍ8 electricity may be to vital electricity and 
vital chemistry, however analogous the results 



of both be to the attractive and repulsive 
motions that constitute vitality, yet are the 
transformations not identical, — curiously re- 
sembling them certainly, but still so difierent 
that they never even approach to organism. 
The electricity and chemistry of man no more 
could produce a worm, or a leaf even, than the 
inferior intellectual power of the dog or the 
elephant could produce the Iliad. The same 
harmony of motion that we behold in animal 
life we equally find in the life of the vegetahles 
but the forces employed are fewerin number, and 
more feeble in their action. The extremes of 
vegetable and animal life approach each other. 
In the zoophyte or |>/an/-animal we have the 
connecting link of both. Both are made up of 
inorganic matter, — ^metais, núneraU, air, earth, 
and every other material thing successively 
becoming atomicaUy organised and Uving in 
their tum. Man» who stands highest in the 
scale of animated beings, is iet microcosm or 
little world in himself ; yet what ia he but a 
Parasite on the globe's surface — the Qlobe 
itself but an Atom in the LIFE of the UNI- 
VERSE ! But listen to Hahnemann : '' The 
Life of man, and its two conditions, Health 
and Sickness, cannot be explained by any of 
the principies which serve to explain other 
objecta. life cannot be comfarbd to any 
thing in the world except itself-— no relation 
subsiêts between it and an hydratdic or other 
machine — a chemical operation — a decomposi- 
tion and production offfOê, or Açalvanic bat^ 
tery, In a word, it resembles nothing which 
does not live. Human life, in no respect obeys 
laws which are purely physical» which are of 
force only with inorganic substances." We 
apprehend, Gentlemen, that the whole, or 
mearly the whole, of this statement is assump- 
tion, and if there be truth in nature, that this 
assumption ia a faUacy. If you comfarb the 
ossification of the skull with mechanical inven- 
tions, you will find it to be an exemplifícation 
of the most perfect Carpentry. The joints of 
the body embrace every principie of the 
Hinge ; — the muscles, tendons, and bonés are 
80 many Ropesy Pulleys, and Levers; the lungs 
act in Bellows-fMhion, alternately taking in 
and giving out Ga8 ; — the intestine canal is a 
containing Tube, Then, in regard to the vas-- 
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cnlar system, the heart and blood-vessels are 
to a great extent a Hf/draulic apparatus, as you 
may prove» by tying an artery or compressing 
a veia ; the blood, iu the first instance, beiog 
arrested in its course /rom the left «hamber 
of the heart; in the second» being atopped 
in its progress to the right side of it. What 
are assimilation» secretion, absorption* the 
change of the matter of one organ into another 
— -of the fluids into the solids» and vice ver^ã 
but operations of Vital Chemiêtry, and the Brain 
and NervoQs System bat the Yito-Galvanie or 
Yito-Electric apparatus by which these opera- 
tions are effected ? That the human body obeys 
kwB pureiy physical, is still farther exemplifíed 
by the fracture of a boné or the nipture of a 
tendon-^and the reanion of both is the result 
of secretion under the influence of this Vital 
Electricity acting through the nerves supply- 
ing those paxts. If, daring childhood^ the great 
nerve of a limb bé paralysed« the growth of that 
limb becomes arrested» not only in its breadth» 
but length. The nenres, then, ace the moving 
powers, and if you cut or divide them» neither 
a broken boné nor a ruptured tendon can re- 
unite» 80 as to become useful. And do we not 
see analogous effects taking place in every 
kind of matter under the influence of the gal- 
vanic wire ? By that we produce the decom- 
position and recomposition of bodies^— various 
changes of motion and temperature — of attrac- 
tion and repulsion of atoms — which» if we 
break the chain of the wire's continuity» imme" 
diately cease to take pkce» but which recom- 
mence the moment the wires are again brought 
into contact. That a living man can in an oven 
defy a degree of heat that would broil a piece 
of dead flesh, is perfectly true ; but to what 
is this owing, but to the greater power of 
attraction which the particles of his bpdy main- 
tain to themselves in their living than dead 
state? Nevertheless» the degree of heat may 
be so raised as to decompose portions even of 
the living body, and finally reduce the whole 
to a state incompatible with life. And may 
not the electric state of ali bodies, gold and 
silver for example» be similarly influenced and 
altered? How, then» can the phenomena 
embraced by the term Lifb be said to " re- 
semble nothing which does not live?" They 



resemble everything of which our senses can 
take cognisance — we can destroy, but we cannot 
imitate them. ** There is no agent or power 
in nature»" says Hahnemann» ''capable of 
morbidly affecting man in healtb» which does 
not» at the same time» possess the power of 
curing certain morbid states.'* But what is this 
but another mode of expressing Shakspeare*s 
words» " In poisou there is physic ?*' " Now,'* 
continues Hahnemann» '^sinee the power of 
curing a disease and that of producing a mor- 
bid afGsction in persons in health» are inse- 
parable from each other in ali medicines, and 
that these two powers proceed manifestly from 
one and the same source» that is to say» from 
the property which medicines have of modify- 
ing dynamically the state of man ; and that» 
consequently, also» these cannot act on the 
diseased after any other inherent natural law 
than that which presides over their action on 
individuais in health; it foUowjs from this» 
that the power of the medicine which cures 
the disease in the sick is the same as that 
which causes it to excite morbid symptoms in 
the healthy." That the strictly Medicinal 
substances ali kill and cure upon one and the 
same principie, few will dispute who have list- 
ened to these Lectures. But "the property 
which medicines have of modifying dynamic- 
ally the state of man" is merely a Greek ex- 
pression» signifying that they possess a moving 
principie, lú this there is nothing new» for 
Shakspeare» as we have seen» said the same 
thing in good £nglish two centuries before 
Hahnemann was born. In the course of my 
next lecture» Gentlemen» I shall have the plea- 
sure of demonstrating to you that medicinal 
substances can only disturb the existing tem- 
perature and motion of any organ or atom of 
the body, by the Electrical or Galvanic Force 
which they exert upon it through a nervous 
médium. Of this truth Shakspeare and 
Hahnemann were equally ignorant. 

" As soon»" proceeds Hahnemann» " as we 
have under our eyes the table of the particular 
morbid symptoms produced in a healthy man 
by different medicinal substances» it only re- 
mains to us to have recourse to puré experi- 
ments» which alone are capable of determining 
what are the medicinal symptoms (or the 
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symptoms produced by the medicine in the 
healthy sabject) which Alwats arrest and 
cure certain morbid symptoms (t. e, diseases) 
in a rapid aod darable manner, in order to 
know beforehand wbich of tbose medicines, 
tbe particalar symptoms of which have been 
Btudièd, is the surest method of cure in each 
given case of disease.'* 

So here we have over again the exploded 
doctrine of spkcifics, or remedies **which 
Alwats arrest and cure" certain morbid 
symptoms I The whole sentence is somewhat 
confused and parenthetical ; but from it and 
other passages you may, nevertheless, see thát 
while Hahnemann obtained a glimpse, and a 
glimpse only, of the principie of unity upon 
which remedies act, not only was he ignorant 
of the real nature of their power, but also of 
the utter impossibility of predicating in any 
one case of disease, what remedy would cer- 
tainly achieve amelioration, far less a cure. 
This sentence he never could have written, 
had he known that every medicinal power, 
being a Repulsive Force in one individual and 
an Attractive Force in another, may act in- 
versely in any two cases of the same disease. 
If there be a truth more sure than another in 
physic, it is this, that until we have absolutely 
tried a medicinal agent in any given case, we 
cannot possibly tell whether it shall be a remedy 
or an aggravant in that particular case. No, 
Gentlemen, the ague-patient may come before 
you ; but whether arsenic or bark, opium or 
prussic acid, shall aiTest his disease, you can 
no more with certainty predicate, than you 
can determine beforehand whether harsh or 
soft measures, or either, will reclaim a refrac- 
tory child, or subdue an ungovernable steed. 
Trial and experience are your only guides. 
This much, however, you may, in the majority 
of cases of any given disease, predict, that 
Buch agcnts as have generally a definite power 
for good or for evil over definite parts of the 
body, are the class from which you are to 
ezpect most benefit in a disease of such parts 
— but which of them, the experience of that 
case itself can only tell you ; for how can you 
know without such individual experience that 
opium will vomit, rhubarb excite epilepsy, or 
ipecacuan cause asthma in particular casos? 



ali of which you are aware they aometimes do. 
When you order cold bathing, can you tell 
beforehand whether your patient shall come 
out ali in a glow, happy and comfortable ; or 
chiUy and shiveríng, and not to be comforted 7 
Till you can do this, you cannot with certainty 
tell by what given means you are to achieve a 
cure in any given case of disease. So far the 
art of physic is, and ever will» I fear, remain 
imperfect. 

The principie, SimUia simãibuê euremiur, or 
Like cures like, which Hahnemann assumes as 
his own discovery, was known not only to 
medicai men long before his day, but was 
acted upon by the vulgar time immemorial* 
A passage which Shakspeare puts in the mouth 
of Benvoho in Romeo and Julieta ia a proof 
that it was practised at the period he wrote. 

Tut, man ! one fire burna out another's burning, 
One pain is lessened by another^s anguish, 

Tum giddy, and be holped by hackward tígmin§, 
One desperate grief cures with another's langiiUh \ 

Take thou some new infection to thine £ye. 

And the rank poison of the old will die. 

To the same purpose he says in Hamlet : — 



• Diseases desperate grown, 



By desperate appliances are relieved. 

What is ali this but similia êimilibus eurentur ? 
You see, then, that Hahnemann, instead of 
being a great discoverer, as he wishes to make 
out, is only at the most a 'Reviver of an old 
principie. Yet upon this principie, strange to 
say, neither he nor his followers acti They 
say one thing and do another ; for while they 
declare their readiness to cure by powers hav* 
ing precisely the same action as the causes, 
how can they reconcile with that statement 
their practice of treating^ave disease—disease 
proceeding from a grave agency, by the dim-^ 
milar agency of infinitesimal physic I What is 
''infinitesimal" Physic? It is the division of 
a grain of opium, not into quarters, sizteenths» 
or sixtieths, — no, nor into hundreds or thou- 
sands even, — ^but into millions and ten mil- 
lions I And rules and regulations for its proper 
division into such parta are actually given in 
Homoeopathic booksl A grain of opium, or 
the common dose of this drug, is to be con- 
verted, forsooth, into medicine enough for teu 
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thousand men ; and upon the same principie, 
doubtless, a loaf of bread may be made a 
dinner for an armyl Oravely to ai^ue the 
ease — ^if grare disease could be caused by the 
millionth or decillionth part of a grain of our 
«ommon medicinal substances, "what apothe- 
«ary^s apprentice, who muet be constantly 
Tabbing» shaking, and inhaling medicines in 
this comminnted state, could possibly enjoy a 
day'8 health ? — and yet it is by such doses — ^if 
opaque matter reduced to invisible minuteness 
can be termed such — ^that diseases are to be 
euredi Where, then, is the Similarity of 
Temedy to cause in the Homoeopathic treat- 
ment? 

In hia '^Organon/' Hahnemann tells us, 
that almost ali chronic diseases are the result 
of a morbifie miasm, which he calls the Psoric, 
or the itch principie ; and this, he says, and 
two other evil miasms, the Syphilitic and the 
Serqfiiloua, may be looked upon as the paren^ 
of ali the diseases of man I — ^Mere phantoms, 
Gentlemen, of an excited imagination — mere 
crotchets of a mind clouded with the ghosts 
and goblins of those nurseries for grown-up 
children, — the Oerman Universities. Of his 
utter ignorance of the true motions and changes 
of the organic matter of the body, whether in 
health or disease, and of the thousand morbifíc 
causes "visible and in^visible that daily occur in 
life, there could be no greater proof than this 
announcement ; you who are no longer in the 
dark ha^ve only to hold up the torch of truth 
to dash his day-dream to the dust ! 

When I first heard of the Homceopathic 
doctrine of infinitesimal physic, I felt tempted 
to believe that the whole was a weak invention 
of those enemies to medicai truth, the medicai 
reviewers, — ^knowing, as I do, the trickery and 
misrepresentation in which these gentry in- 
dulge when acting on behalf of the professional 
tradesmen whose mercenaries they are. His 
own volume has, howerer, undeceived me ; his 
own Organon developes the number of shakes 
and rubs by which the millionth part of a grain 
of quinine may become one of the deadliest 
poisons, and the ten millionth part of a grain 
of opium, a medicine to canse you to sleep 
your last sleep I But Hahnemann is a disciple 
of Mesmer, — ^and he tells you to watch the 



miracles effected by Animal Magnetism. Do 
that, he says, and you will no longer doubt 
the cures which may be achieved by infinit- 
esimal physic. Now, so perfectly ready am I 
to believe what he or his disciples may tell me 
upon this point, that it is a medicai maxim of 
mine, " Anything may do anything, and any- 
thing may not do anything," according to the 
ignorance and creduHty of the patient, if it be 
a charm; — or according to the constitution 
and exigencies of the case, if it be a physical 
agent. In which light infinitesimal physic is 
to be viewed, you, Gentlemen, may decide at 
your leisure. 

What but Faitk or a Faney to try could 
induce people to put themselves under the 
hands of a homoeopathic practitioner? The 
influence which Gonfidence, simply, may pro- 
duce on the body, we have proved by what 
took place at Breda, in 1625. During the 
siege of that city, three or four drops of a 
hocuspocus medicine were said to be suffi- 
ciently powerful to impart a healing virtue to 
a gallon of water! The thing was believed, 
and the sick immediately took up their beds 
and walked. To tell the sensible part of 
mankind that you can cure any disease with 
the millipnth or decillionth part of a grain of 
opium, bark, or aconite, would only excite 
their ridicule ; but you know how little will 
infiuence the minds of the multitude, who, 
being ignorant, are naturally weak and credu- 
lous. You remember what I told you at my 
last lecture. The same reparative power of 
nature by which a cut finger is healed, will 
cure nineteen out of twenty cases of most 
diseases, without the assistance of any physic 
at ali. Such cases, when treated homoeopath- 
ically, that is, with hope and humbug, are of 
course set down as wonderful cures ; and won- 
derful they are, indeed, when compared with 
the results of the apothecary-system, — a sys- 
tem by which every similar disorder, for the 
most part, is aggravated through the inter- 
ference of the routinists, who, partly by play- 
ing on the fears of the patient, and partly by 
making his stomach an apothecary's shop, 
generally contrive to prolong the case so long 
as the subject of it will continue to act accord- 
ing to their rales. Here the homoeopathic 
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doctor inay safely retort on the old praetitioner. 
With the mass of mankind the homoeopathist 
haa only to affect a auperior knowledge of the 
TÍsible and inyisible world, speak confidently 
of the caresy real or supposed^ efifected by his 
treatment, and talk mysteriously of the rubs 
and shakes by which he imparts a magicai or 
magnetic virtue to hia infinitesimal phyaic. 
Shonld a doabt remain, he may hint at the 
wonders of Electrícity or Galvanism; for a 
little mixtore of truth will make hia mummery 
go down better— jast aa a little apparent can- 
doar will make you more readily give credence 
to a calnmny or a scandal. In both cases a 
complete want of principie is the chief element 
of sucoess on the part of the impostor — and 
faith the weakness or strength of the dnpe. 
If the former only get the latter to listen to 
him^ he may inoculate him with a fancy to 
try — ^that of itself implies faith. However 
smaU at first, it will be sure to increase by 
thinking and talking abont the new method. 
A little opposition is a good thing sometimes-— 
the patient gets heated np by it. If he has a 
tendency to improve, he will improve the 
faster — ^if he finds himself deceived^ he will 
conceal the fact» as he wonld be sorry that 
others shotild not be as great fools as himself. 
Patients of the class who consnlt Homoeopathic 
practitionersy generally collect together, talk, 
discoss» and theorise till they work themselves 
into a kind of Fever — such fever, or rage, by 
exdting and animating them, will, in many 
cases» be infinitely more beneficiai to their 
constitution, than the draughts and mixtores 
nsually infiicted,— not, remark, so much on 
account of the necessities of the patient as 
the needy condition of the rontine praetitioner. 
Having once become partisans and disciples, 
they next find a pleasure in making converts. 
With this object before them, they work body 
and mind in the canse. Can you wonder they 
should, in many cases, get weU by the new 
mode of life to which they have taken ? This, 
Gentlemen, is the secret of any success ob« 
tained in the course of the Homceopathic 
treatment. Like the French "médecine ex- 
pectante," it is a system of placebo. What is 
new in it is not true ; what is tme is not new. 
Bavage Landor says rightly, *♦ most disputants 



dri?e by truth or over it." In the case of 
êimilia similibuê, Hahnemann has done both 
— ^he adopta it as his motto^ but practíses 
on a principie the reverse. What does it 
mean? Tower oppoêeê j^ovter. Didwerequire 
to be told this by Hahnemann ? The doctrine^ 
Like cures like, was so obvioua aa to be a 
popular axiom in every age-*but it is only the 
minor of a major proposition, a fragment of 
the great Abstract Law — ant oiybn poweb, 

APPLIED IN A PABTICUtAB DBOBBB AND AT 
PARTICULAR PBRIODS, MAT CAUSE, CURE, AG- 
GRAYATE, OR ALLEVIATE ANT QIYEN FORM OF 
DI8EASE, ACCORDINO TO THE C0M8TITUTI0N 09 
THE PARTICULAR PATIENT. 

[On the publication of the first edition of 
this work, the Homoeopathista accused me of 
not underetanding their principies. My an« 
swer to that was, that I had at least read their 
own books, and if I was such a fool as not to 
be able to understand their writings, they were 
greater fools not to write more intelligibly. 

'' Your true fto-meaning puzzles more than sense ! " 

Since the publication of the second edition 
they have changed their tune, and say I have 
borrowed from Hahnemann— to which I reply, 
— rich men seldom borrow, and never steal. 
If the homoeopathists will be so good as to 
put in print the instances in which I have 
neglected to acknowledge anything I have 
borrowed from them or others, I will Tcry 
much thank them for reminding me of what 
is right.] 



LECTURE IX. 

PHTSIC AMD P0I80N IDENTICAL— BKMKDIAL MBAN8 
IMOLUDB BVBBY THINO IK KATUBB— ACTION OV 
MBDICINAL 8UB8TANCE8 PBOVED TO BB BLECT&XCAL 
— PARTICULAR REMBDIES, AND WHT TBBT AFFECT 
PARTICULAR PART8. 

Gbntlbmen, 

From the History of Medicine 
we leanf, that affcer Charms carne Simples. 
To the list of our remediai means, chance 
and experience successively added Poisons. 
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" Wherefore," asked Pliny, " has our mother, 
the Eartb, brought forth so many deadly 
drug8> but that, wben wearied with suffering, 
we may employ theni for suicide?" If such 
vas tbe opinion of tbe polisbed Roman, can 
you wonder at tbe belief of the rade Carib, 
and the still ruder Boschman, that poisons 
were* sent tbem for the destraction of their 
natioDal enemies ? The fríends of the Chrono- 
tbermal System see the matter in another light. 
In common with the believers of the Christian 
creed, they assume, that the benefícent Creator 
of ali thiugs sent nothing into the world for 
tbe destruction of bis creatures. By the mo* 
tion of men's bands the Pyramids were pro- 
duced. The same motion, acting reversely, 
might make tbem yanish from the plains 
wbere they have stood the wonder of centuries. 
If the identical power, tben, which may ren- 
der a temple or a tower a heap of ruins, 
applied in another fasbion to the materiais 
composing it, first erected the fabric — why 
may not the motive power of a physical agent, 
which, wrongly administered, has destroyed 
tbe life of man, be employed, in a right direc- 
tion, to preserve bis existence ? 

** Philosopby, wisdom, and liberty, support 
eacb other ; — he wbo will not reason is a bigot 
— ^he wbo cannot is a fool — and be wbo dares 
not is a slavel" — [Sir William Drummond.] 
The base and selfísb, of ali ages, have ruled 
mankind by terror. By tbis the priest has 
trampled down reason ; tbe despot, the rights 
of a people. To tbis passion the cbarlatan 
appeals, wben be sneeringly speaks of particu- 
lar substances as poisons, the better to distin- 
guisb tbem from bis own nostrum of universal 
and absolute safety ! What is the real mean- 
ing of tbe word poison ? In its popular sense, 
it signifíes anything in nature, that, in a 
comparatively small quantity, can shorten, or 
otherwise prove injurious to life. It is, then, 
a term of relation — a term depending entirely 
on degree, volume, or scale. But what is 
tbere under beaven, wben tried by tbis test, 
that may not become a poison ? Food — ^íire — 
water — air — are these absolutely innocuous ? 
Tbe glutton dies of the meai that gorged him ; 
is that a reason why we sbould never eat ? 
The child is accidentally involved in the flames 



of a fumace ; mnst we, on that acconnt, deny 
ourselves the warmtb of the winter-heartb ? — 
Air has cbilled, and water drowned; must 
we, therefore, abandon air and water? — ^Yet, 
tbis is tbe mode in which certain wiseacres 
reason on medicine ! We mnst cease, accord- 
ing to tbese prateia, to use opium medicinally 
— opium which, in one degree^ has so often 
given relief to suffering ; because the suicide, 
in another^ has settled bis eartbly account witb 
it ! We mnst repudiate tbe curative e£fects of 
arsenic in Ague; because, witb a tkousand 
times the quantity adequate to that desirable 
end, the cut-tbroat and the poisoner have des- 
patched their victims by arsenic I — We must 
linger life away in tbe agonies of gout and 
rheumatism, instead of resorting to colcbicum, 
which has so often cured both ; because peo- 
ple have been accidentally destroyed by col- 
cbicum in a volume never given for eitber of 
these diseases! How many distressing com- 
plaints has not prussic acid cured or alleviated ; 
yet, we must abjure its benign influence in 
tbis way, forsooth ; because love-sick maidens, 
and men maddened by misfortune, have ended 
their lives witb prussic acid, in a quantity 
which nobody ever dreamt of giving for any 
disease whatever ! By the same enligbtened 
Philosopby, we must not pat a cbild*s bead, 
because a blow might knock it down ! Gen- 
tlemen, need I tell you, that tbe wbole of 
these agents, in their medicinal doses, are as 
safe as rhubarb in its medicinal dose ; and 
safer than wine to some people, in tbe quantity 
usually taken at table. But granting that, 
even in their medicinal doses, eacb and ali of 
these substances, in common witb everything 
in existence, occasionally produce tbe tempo- 
rary inconvenience of disagreeable feeling, — is 
that any reason why we sbould abandon their 
use, in tbe cure of diseases attended witb feel- 
ings for tbe most part more sensibly disagree- 
able ! What on earth, worth accomplishing, 
was ever accomplished without a similar risk ? 
— We cannot cross a thorougbfare without the 
risk of being jostled — ergo, we must never 
cross a thorougbfare I Gentlemen, uhi virus 
ibi virtus, is as true in most tbings as in me- 
dicine. Poison and Physic are, in truth, onb 
and IDENTICAL, for any eartbly a^ent may 
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become both, by turns, according as ít is used 
or abused, A Gennan poet rightly observes — 

Divide the thitndeii into nngle notes, 
And it is but a lullaby for children ; 
But, pour it in one volume on the air, 
And the intensity makes heaven to shake. 

The same rale holds good in physic. Every 
thing depends on the scale or degree in which 
you apply a given substance to the body, and 
the particular circumstances and condition of 
the body at the time^ irhether such snbstance 
be a remedy or a poison. What is there that 
pertains to earth or air, that we may not use- 
fully employ? If Man, in his ignorance or 
deprayity, turn a particular power to evil 
account instead of to good, shall blame be 
imputed to the Almighty, who bestowed it on 
him as a boon? Let babblers beware how 
they commit themselves in this matter ; — ^let 
them fally understand, that when they decry 
any agent in nature as being, in the abstract, 
a dangerous medicinei or a poison, they not 
only arraign God for his goodness ; but expose, 
at the same time, their utter ignorance of his 
laws. Where men have not examined, surely it 
were only policy to be silent. Do medicai prac- 
titioners ever prate in this language of im- 
bedlity ? Too frequently, Gentlemen ; — but 
in their case, it generaUy proceeds less from a 
irant of knowledge of the subject, than from a 
wish to disparage a professional competitor. 
Sordid practitioners know that there is no 
readier mode of influencing the sick, than by 
playing npon their fears. Not a week passes, 
but I am told by some patient — ^' Oh, I showed 
your prescription to Dr. So-and-so, and he said 
it contains jpoifon /" — ^Bless my life! I gene- 
raUy answer, what a wonderful thing! Why, 
then, does not Dr. So-and-so get the CoUege 
of Pfaysidans indicted for the introduction of 
such substances into their medicinal pharma* 
copeia? Why does he not gravely arraign 
them for the processes which they have devised 
for the preparation of ''medicinal*' arsenic, 
''medicinal'* opium, " medicinal*' prussic acid, 
— and tell them boldly and at once that these 
are ali so many concentrated essences of death 
and destruction, which no skill can render 
valuable, no scale of diminution adapt to the 
relief or cure of their sufifering fellow-creatures ? 



Only let Dr. So-and-so put down, in writing, 
that any of these substances ever poisoned 
any body, in the ehse and at the age for which 
I and otherg prescribe it, and I shall have the 
pleasure of publishing the fact (!) to the pro- 
fessional world, for their future edification. 
To whisper away an honourable man'8 repu- 
tation in a corner where he has no opportunity 
of reply, though a pitiful thing to do, is never- 
theless a thing very often and very successfully 
done; — to writeor reason down the same man's 
character unfairly, on paper, ia more difficult, 
Cautions — doubts — insinuations — these are the 
weapons by which you will be secretly sup- 
planted in practice. Yes, Gentlemen, indivi- 
duais who call themselves physicians, and who» 
without a scruple, would pour out a pint of 
your heart's blood at a time, will affect to 
start at the sixteenth part of a grain of strych- 
nine, and shrug their shoulders significantly, 
at two drops of prussic acid I " How easy to 
put such men down!" I have beeu told. " You 
have only to ask them, if they ever knew an 
adult die of either medicine in these doses 7 — 
and dare them to say, that they have not them- 
selves killed hundreds, by taking away a less 
quantity of blood than a pint !*' Both of these 
I have certainly done — ^but cui bono? — Beasou 
and sense were on my side, it is true ! — but 
what will either reason or sense avail him who 
stands, as I stand, Alone, — ^when his enemiea 
have a party to back them, with the patients' 
prejudices and fears in their favour besides? 
The practitioners of whom I speak, are ali so 
many Hnks of an extensive chaiu of secret and 
systematic collusion; they are ali bound to 
support and keep by each other ; — they have 
signs and counter-signs, and a common story 
to tell : these men, like false dicers, do deedã 
" never dreamt of in your philosophy." In a 
word, so far as medicine and medicai practice 
are concerned, the English public are, at this 
moment, very much in the same blissful state 
of ignorance as the Emperor Constantine was 
with the doings of his guards. — " But stiU — 
but still," said Sebastes of Mytilene, "were the 
Emperor to discover — *' " Ass I" replied Har- 
pax, "he cannot discover, if he had ali the eyea 
of Argu8's tail! Here are Twelvb of us, 
sworn, according to the rules of our watch, to 
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abide in tlic samb btort." — [Caunt Roòert of 
Faru^ If sucli, and similarly constituted^ 
be the medicai coteries of England, what bon- 
onrable pbysician can bope to rise in bis pro- 
fcBsion untiltbe eyes of tbe pubKc be opened? 
Sir James Mackintosb was not tbe only man 
of talent wbo left it in disgust. — Locke^ 
Crabbe, Sir Humpbrey Davy, Lord Langdale^ 
(now Master of tbe Rolls^) and bnndreds of 
otbersj bave done tbe same. Depend npon it^ 
in these days, it is only tbe quack and tbe 
imprincipled practitioner wbo make fortunes 
by pbysic. 

But to retum to medicines and tbeir doses. — 
Wbat substance in tbe Matéria Medica would 
be wortb a rusb, if it were absolutely innoca- 
ous in every dose and degree ? You ali know 
tbat Bbubarb and Magnesia may eacb be given 
medidnally^ to tbe extent of many grains ; — 
but, may not botb be so advanced in tbe scale 
of quantity, as to become equally fatal as 
Strycbnine or Arsenic — were strycbnine or 
arsénio to be taken in tbe nsual dose of rbu- 
barb or magnesia? May not our deadbest 
dnigs^ on tbe otber band^ be so rednced in 
Yolume as to become as innocuous, to an adult 
at leasty as a grain of rbnbarb would be to an 
infant? Sarely, tbere is not one of yon, 
wbetber sick or well, wbo would object to an 
infinitesimal dose of arsenic — tbe milliontb or 
decilliontb part of a grain, for example ! Ab, 
tbese bomoeopatbists I I question if tbey always 
keep to sucb doses ; for, wben a man makes 
up bis own medicines, be may gull bis patients 
as be pleases. But, be tbat as it may, tbere 
can be no surer test of imposture, tban to be 
told you may take any medicine, in any quan- 
tity. Can food itself be tbus taken ? If it 
could, wbere would be tbe necessity of cau- 
tioning gluttons about tbeir diet ? In trutb, 
you can scarcely mention any one edible sub* 
stance, tbat will agree, even in a moderate 
quantity, witb ali patients. One person can- 
not eat oysters, witbout becoming tbe subject 
of a rasb. Another, tbe moment be eats 
poultry or veal, gets sick at stomacb, tbougb 
mutton and beef bave no sucb effect on bim. 
See, tben, tbe trutb of tbe old proverb, — 
^^What is one maiCê meat is another marCs 
yonony Cbesterfield says it is vulgar to 



quote prorerbs ; but Cbesterfield was a lord, 
and a man of fasbion, — and as I baye no am- 
bition to be eitber, you will pardon me for 
preferríng, witb Cervantes, to strengtben my 
argument witb tbeir pitb and point — ^not only 
because tbere is no proverb tbat is not true, 
but, because tbey are ali sentences drawn from 
Expeiience, tbe motber of tbe sciences. 

In furtber illustration of tbis subject, I pass 
to tbe lower animais ; and bere again you will 
find tbat no eartbly agent bas been ^ven us 
for absoluto evil, inasmucb as substancea 
wbich, in comparatively small quantities, may 
poisou one dass of beings, are food to anotber» 
in a volume comparatively large. Tbe sweet 
almond, for example, so nutritious to man, is 
deleterious to tbe foz, tbe dog, and domestic 
fowL Tbe bog may be poisoned by pepper» 
tbe parrot by parsley ; stramonium, or tbom- 
apple, wbicb, wben we prescribe it in pbysic» 
we do cautiously, and in smaU quantities, ia 
greedily devoured by tbe pbeasant witb im- 
punity; fowls enjoy tbe damel — bogs, tbe 
deadly nigbt-sbade. Tbe water bemlock, wbicb 
is poisou to ali tbree, in common witb man> is 
a most nutritious food to tbe stork, sbeep, 
and goat. And tbe wolf is reported to take 
witbout inconvenience, a quantity of arsenic 
wbicb would destroy tbe borse. You see» 
tben, bòw completely tbe word poisou is a 
term of relation. 

Tbe infínity of substances wbicb bave been 
successftilly applied to remediai purposes^ 
wbetber derived from tbe animal, vegetable, or 
mineral kingdom, like tbe varíous Causes of 
tbe diseases for wbicb we administer tbem, 
will aU, upon investigation, be found to bave 
tbe most perfect unity in tbeir mode of action. 
Tbeir influence relates solely to tbeir motive 
powevy differing from eacb otber, wbere tbey 
do difier, merely in tbeir capability of cbanging, 
in tbis way, tbe atomic relations of a particular 
locality or tissue ratber tban anotber ; but in no 
otber way presenting a doubt or difficulty as 
to tbeir modw operandi, Wbat Jobn Hunter 
said of poisons, applies of course to remedies ; 
tbey ''take tbeir place in tbe body as if 
allotted to tbem/' Tbus, Mercury and lodine, 
in wbatever manner introduced into tbe sys- 
tem, will still manifest tbeir action, cbiefly by 
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changes in lhe motioii of the glands and their 
secretions ; while Strychnine and Bnicine, on 
the other hand, wiU as constantly produee 
their effecta on the motive condition of the 
muscles. Through the médium of the nerves 
of a part, the greater number of medicinal 
substances, even when directly introdaced into 
the yeins, will produee their particukr efTectS} 
good or bad, aceording to circunutaneeê, upon 
that part. When thus administered, Antimony 
will prore equaliy emetic, as when introduced 
into the atomach, Bhubarb equaliy purgative, 
and Opinm as certainly soporifíc. Is not this 
the best of ali proofs, how surely these agents 
were intended by the Deity for the use of mau ? 
If you ask a teacher of medicine, vhy 
opium sets you to sleep, his answer will be — 
"from its Narcotie power." What can be 
more satisfactory ? Nineteen out of twenty 
students at least, are satisfied with it — ^they 
are delighted when told in Greek, that it does 
set them to sleep ! Why does rhnbarb purge ? 
" From its Cathartíe power/' you will be told ; 
what does that mean ? simply that it purges ! 
Again you demand how does antimony Tomit 
— again you get the Greek reply, " from its 
Emetic power;" in plain English, itvomitsl 
Such is the mode in which the schoolmen 
juggle : instead of an answer they give you an 
echo ! Had these logomachists — these word- 
mongers, been as well acquainted with the 
motions of living things as with the inflections 
of dead languages, and the anatomy of dead 
bodies, they would long ago have preferred 
reasoning to mystification. Bnt for the last 
ten centuries, at least, Professors have been 
doing little else but splitting straws, blowiug 
bubbles, and giving a mighty great degree of 
grayity to feathers ! Yes, Gentlemen — 



in the same dull round we see them creep, 

Profoundly trifling — profitlessly deep, 

Treading the paths their sires before them trod — 

The Past their heaven — Antiquity their God ! 

We shall endeavour to develope what their 
answers show they are utterly ignorant of — 
the Unity of AcTioN of ali Remedias. 

What are the Forces which, by their har- 
monious movement in a material body, make 
the êum total of the economy of the lifb of 



that body ? Vital chemistry, vital electiicity» 
vital magnetism, vital mechanics. By these 
Forces are ali the Internai movements of man 
periodically produced, and by the analogoua 
Externai Forces only, can the material of ali 
animal life be sustained and otherwise influ- 
enoed from without, When rightly consídered» 
every force in nature will be found to resolve 
itself into a causb of motion simply — ^motion 
forward, or motion backward-<-motion out- 
ward, or motion inward. Chemistry, Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism, Mechanics, can each of 
them do no more than, by their Attractive 
Force, bring things or their atoms into closer 
proximity; or place them, by the Force of 
Bepulsion, at a greater distance from each 
other. Attraction and Bepulsion, then, are 
the two grand Forces by which, not the mo« 
tions of Man only, but the motions of the 
Universe, are kept in control ; and by these 
Forces, and no other, can animal life be influ- 
enced either for good or for evil, whatever be 
the nature of the material agent by which 
they may be called into play. 

Rembdial Means 

may indude every description of Force : The 
Bandage, Splint, and Tooth-forceps are fami- 
liar examples of the Mechanical kind ; while 
to Chemistry, among other things, medicai 
men owe the Alkalis and Earths they use as 
palliatives in the treatment of Acidity of the 
stomach. But the pnrely Medicinal agents — 
what is the mode of action of these ? How do 
Opium, Strychnine, Arsenic, and Prussic Acid 
act ? Chemically it cannot be, — ^for they pro- 
duee no chemical change, — ^no viaible decom- 
position of the various parts of the body over 
which they exert their respective influences. 
What, then, is their action? no man in his 
senses would suppose it to be Mechanical, 
One of two things it must be, then, Eleetrical 
or Magnetic — for these are the only other 
Forces in nature to which we can apply for an 
ezplanation. But, Gentlemen, are not these 
two Forces One? nay, under the term Elbc- 
TRiciTY, do not practical philosophers indude 
Chemistry also ? No person in the least 
conversant with the physical sciences would 
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now dispute, what Mr. Faraday was the first 
to prove, that ali three are in reality mere mo- 
difícations of onb great source of power. For, 
not only can the Electrical Force be so managed 
as to produce Attraction and Repulsion ia ali 
bodies, without in any way altering their con- 
Btituent nature ; but it can also, in most cases, 
be so applied to every compound body as to 
cause a trne chemical decomposition of its ulti- 
mate principies. By the same universal powbr 
we can either make iron magnetic, or deprive 
it of the magnetic virtue. We can, moreover, 
reverse by its means the polarity of the needle 
of a ship's compass. Is Electricity, then, the 
source of Medicinal agency — ^the source of 
power by which opium and arsenic kill and 
cure ? Before this question can be satisfacto- 
ríly answered, we must first know the effect of 
the direct application of ElectVieity to animal 
life. What is ita action when directly applied 
to living man? Gentlemen, it has caused» 
cured, and aggravated aJmost every disease 
you can name, — ^whether it has come in the 
shape of the thunder-storm, or been artificially 
induced by the far less energetic combinations 
of human invention. If, as in the case of the 
magnetic phenomena, it can produce, talce 
away, and reverse the polarity or motive power 
of the needle ; so also can it give, talce away, 
and reverse every one of the particular func- 
tional motions of the various parts of the 
living body to which it may, under particular 
drcumstances, be applied. It has cured palsy, 
and caused it also; but has not strychnia 
done the same 7 In common with arsenic, it 
has made the stoutest and bravest shake in 
every limb ; and, like the same agent, it has 
oured the ague. In what, then, does its action 
differ from arsenic here? If it has set one 
man to sleep and kept another wakef ul, opium 
has done both. Electricity has cured cramp 
and caused it ; so have prussic acid and nitrate 
of silver. Do we not prove, then, beyond the 
possibility of question, that the action of these 
Medicinal substancea is purely Electrical ? By 
precisely the same power, mercury salivates, 
antimony vomits, and rhubarb purges. By 
the very same power they may ali produce 
reverse effects. The primitive agency of the 
purely Medicinal substances^ then^ is one and 



the same, — namely, the power of Blectrically 
momng the body in some of its various parts 
or atoms inwards or outwards, according to 
the previous state of the Vital Electricity of 
the Brain of the difierent individuais to wbom 
they may be administered. For, through the 
médium of the Brain and Nerves, do ali such 
substances primarily act. The ultimate and 
apparently unlike results of the action of dif- 
ferent substances, depend entirely on the ap- 
parent dissimilarity of the fnnction» of the 
organs they respectively influence. As already 
stated, the temperature of the part or organ 
of a living body thus moiivefy influeneed, be- 
comes in every case correspondingly altered. 
If it be asked in what manner opium or anti- 
mony can alter the temperature or motion of 
any organ through its nerves, I can only refier 
to the analogous changes which take pkice in 
chemistry, through the médium of the Electric 
chain or Galvanic wire. When acted upon by 
either, bodies which were previously cc^ be* 
come instantaneously heated, and vicê versa,-— 
motion being the equally instantaneous effect 
in both cases. And, according to the degree 
and duration of the Electrical Force applied, 
do such bodies become simply electrified— 
preserving still their usual appearance and 
nature, — or chemically decomposed in some of 
their constituent principies — ^their atoms in 
either case being repelled or attracted in a 
novel manner. In a manner perfectly ana« 
logous, do every and ali of our purely Medi- 
cinal substances act on the living organism. 
On the dead, if they exercise any influence at 
ali, it can only be by preventing the putre- 
factive process, or by chemically decomposing 
the various parts. The old writers were right 
when they said ** Medicina non agit in CR* 
daver." * 

* Arsenic, Oxymuriate of Mercury, and Alcohol in 
minute doses, act blectrically on the living stomach, 
whether for good or for evil. In large doses ali three 
act CHEMICALLY upon the same organ ; for they then 
invariahly decompose it ; but the same doses applied 
to the dead stomach preserve it from (the putrefactive) 
decomposition. The Mineral Acids, when properly 
diluted, act Blectrically upon the living economy. In 
their concentrated state they decompose every part of 
the body, v^hether living or dead, to which they may 
be applied. The poisons of the Cobra and Rattlesnake, 
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If yon again demand how a given suostance 
shall iuíluence one part of the system rather 
than another, I must again recur to chemistry. 
Have we not Elective Affinity, or a disposition 
in inorganic bodies to combine with» and alter 
the motions or modea of particular bodies 
rather than olhers? By an Elective Affinity 
precisely similar, do opium • and strychnia, 
when introduced into the living system, pro- 
dnce their respectife effects ; they manifest a 
similar choice of parts — ^the Elective pover 
of the one substance being shown by its influ- 
ence on the nerves of sense, and that of the 
other by its effect on the nerves of the mus- 
cular apparatns. But here aga^, you may, 
with the most perfect propriety, ask, why the 
inílaence of opium on the Brain should set one 
man to sleep, and keep another fírom sleeping ? 
and why strychnia, by a similar difference of 
cerebral action, should paralyse the nerres of 
motion in one case, aod wake to motion the 
nerves of the paralytic in another? The 
answer is simple, and it affords a fresh illus- 
tration of the truth of this Electrícal Doctrine. 
The atoms of the specific pòrtion of Brain of 
any two individuais thus oppositely inflnenced 
in either case, must be in oppoeite conditions of 
Vital Eiectricity — Negative in one, and Positive 
in the other. And what but opposite results 
could possibly be the effect of any agent acting 
Electrically on any two similar bodies, whether 
living or dead, when placed under Electrícal 
circumstances so diametrícally opposite? In 
common with ali medicinal substances, opium 
and strychnia may produce inverso motions — 
motion outward or motion inward, according to 
the particular Vito-Electrical condition of the 
body to which they may be applied. And in 
this instance again, they only harmonise with 
everything we know of the great Universal 
Force to which we ascríbe their medicinal in- 
fluence. Their ultimate agency depends on 
Attraction and Bepulsion. Here, then, Gen- 
tlemen, you have the most satisfactory expla- 
nation of an infinity of facts which, from their 

80 deadly to other animais, have no visible eífect upon 
their respective species ; nor, indeed, upon any animais 
that want the hack-hone; they have no influence on 
shell-ásh or moUusca. What hut Eiectricity in its 
varíous modiftcatiwi can ezpUin ali this ? 



supposed confliction, have, up to this hour, 
puzzled every teacher and professor that ever 
endeavoured to grapple with the subject. The 
merít of this ezplaaation I exclusively daim ; 
and I State my ríght to it thus distinotly, that 
no F.R.S., no Queen's Fhysician-Extraordi- 
nary, or other great oflOicial, may hereafter 
have any excuse for attempting to snatch 
it from me, — ^whether through ignorance or 
forgetfulness of my name and writings he 
venture to fbbdict its future discovery, or 
deal it out bit by bit to his readers» in tha 
equally mvel shape of question and euggeêtum l 
Yes, Qentlemen, I exclusively claim the 
Elbctbical DocTRiNB of Medíeíiial Agency aa 
mine — a doctrine which afiords an easy solu- 
tion of the greater number of difficulties with 
which our art has hitherto been surrounded. 
By following out its prínciples, you see at once 
why colchicum, mereury, and turpentine. can 
ali three cause and cure rheumatism-— why 
acetato of lead can produce and relleve saliva* 
tion — why cubebs and copaiba have relieved 
gonorrhoea in one man» and aggravated the 
same disease in another — why musk may excite 
and stop palpitation of the heart — ^why the 
Fevers oí puberty, pregnancy, and small-pox, 
have each cured and caused every species of 
disorder incident to the respective subjects of 
them — nnd why the Passions have done the 
same. Now, what better proof could you have 
of the real nature of the Passions than this ? 
What better evidence that Rage, Terror, Joy» 
Surpríse, are each and ali of them indubitable 
Fevers, than that each and ali of them have 
cured, caused, aggravated, imd alleviated 
almost every human disease— every ache and 
ailment to which man is liable, from ague to 
epilepsy — from toothache to the gout I Like 
opium and quinine, every one of these Passions 
has a double Electrícal agency^n one case, 
reversèng the particular Cerebral movements oa 
which existing symptoms depend — ^in which 
case it alleviates or cures ; — ^in another, ealling 
them up or only adding to their rapidity when 
present — ^in which case it causes and a^;ra* 
vates simply. 

But we have yet to account for certain ap- 
parently anomalouê effects of ali medicines-— 
we have still to explain to you why opiumi fcar 
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example, instead of prodacing its nsual wmruh 
lent or insomnoleni influence upon particular 
individuais, acta upon them in the same 
manner as antimony or ipecacuan — ^and wby 
these particular medicines, instead of producing 
their nsual emetie effect in individual cases, 
only purge the patient ; — or (as I have occa- 
sionally found them do) set him to sleep more 
surely than henbane or opium. Gentlemen, 
did opium or antimony uniformly affect the 
identical porHon of Brain in all persons, 
either medicine conld never do more than one 
of two things, — ^namely, aggravate or ameli- 
orate the particular symptoms which, in all 
healthy persons, it then most oertainly could 
never fail of producing. But in common with 
all medicines, the Eleetwe Affinity of each of 
these particular substances may be different 
in difierent persons, from difference of constitu- 
tíon. The same medidnes, then, do not always 
influence the same cerebral parts. The usual 
Elective Afi^ity of opium and antimony mny 
be quite reversed in particular patients. Now, 
as all medicinal agents act solely by changing 
the mavemeniê of the cerebral part over which 
they exerrâse their respectivo influence, anti- 
mony and opium, by changing their usual 
pkces in the system, change their respective 
characters accordingly. Antimony, then, 
either becomes a nareoiie, or keeps the 
patient toakefitl, Opibm, in like manner, 
either becomes an emetie, or the reveree of an 
emetie — whatever that be. See, then, how 
eautious you ought to be in every new case of 
disease for whieh you may be consulted — and 
how necessary it is to ezercise all your powers 
of circumspection in practice. When you 
prescribe medicine of auy kind, you ought to 
feel your way with the smallest available dose 
-^the smallest dose from which you might, 
from your ezperience, expect an appreciable 
effect whether for good or for evil — ^for, 
remember, not only do all medicines occasion- 
ally manifest a diflerent Eleetwe Affinity from 
that wMch they usually ezercise; but, even 
when they act in their more ordinary course, 
they have still the double power of Attraction 
and Bepulsion — ^the power of aggravating or 
alleviating the symptoms for which you pre- 
jKsribe. Indeed, by this duality of movement 



and no other — ^Attraction and Repulsion,— 
we are oompelled to ezplain every variety of 
change which the body assumes, whether in 
health or disease. By Attraction, the fluid 
matter of a secretion becomes consistent and 
organised, again to be thrown ofi^, by the same 
organ, in the fluid form of secretion by 
Bepulsion. 

Throughout all Creation we find Unity the 
effect of Diversity or Bepetition. There can 
be no Symmetry without this — the most rugged 
line you can pourtray, when opposed to its 
perfect repetition, immediately becomes a 
de9ign — a unity. Man in the ahstract, is a 
unity of the two sexes. The unity of the 
individual man is made up, as we have already 
seen, of a duplex repetition, that pervades 
his entire conflguration outwardly as well as 
inwardly. The life of man in all its functions 
is a thing of Feriodic Bepetitions. His Pas- 
sions in like manner are duplex. Joy, Woe, — 
Confidence, Fear, — Love, Hate, — are exam- 
ples. Originally the gifts of a benevolent Pro- 
vidence for his use — ^his preservation, and the 
preservation of his race, — when abused, they 
become the elements of destruction to both. 
To keep them in healthy subjection is wisdom ; 
to attempt their utter annihilation, not only 
involves their possessor in a perpetuai struggle 
against the laws of his nature, but actuaUy 
aims at defeating the ends of Creation. AU 
things, then, have two aspects. The Unity of 
Action of Medicine and Poison, is proved by 
the duality of Motion and Temperature, which 
the substances so denominated are capable of 
producing. 

In its duality of heat and cold, what disease 
has not Temperature produced? — What, in 
the shape of the warm and cold baths, has 
it not cured? Look, again at the effect of 
heat upon the egg. Even when artificially 
applied, we see this apparently inert body con- 
verted, by Thermal influence, into boné, skin^ 
and muscle, with their proper apparatus of 
blood-vessels and n^rves! You will tell me« 
the egg was predisposed to such changes. 
True; and Temperature can only act upon 
all things, according to their original predis- 
position. Is not this the reason why a chill 
will produce rheumatism in one man, and 
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consumption in another? Through Thermal 
influence, the wool of tbe sheep and the feathers 
of the hen, may in successive generations be 
replaced witli hair ; — certain mviparou» animais 
majr even be made oviparous in tbis manner. 
The aphis and the wood-louse, for example, 
may be made to bring forth either eggs or live 
young, at the pleasure of the experimenter, by 
simply varying the temperature iu which he 
keeps them. Then, again, look at the effects 
of Temperature upon the vegetable world ! If 
in the middle of -winter, you introduce the 
braneh of a vine, which happens to grow by 
your window, into your warm chamber, and 
keep it there a few weeks, it will put forth 
leaves and blossom. See, then, the wide and 
omnipotent influence of Temperature on every 
living thing, from man, who only attains the 
maturity of bis growth in the course of suc- 
cessive summers, to the gourd, that springs up 
and perishes in a night ! 

Having premised this much, we sball now, 
Gentlemen, enter upon a consideration of par- 
ticular medicines. And, first, let us speak of 
such as have a general constitutional influence, 
"with an aflSnity, more or less marked, for 
particular organs. — Of these, the most import- 
ant are 

Embtics. — When the various doctrines, 
which attributed ali diseases to aerimonies, 
peccant humours, crudities, &c., prevailed in 
the schools, Emetics were among the principal 
remedies to which physicians yery naturally 
resorted, as a prcliminary means of cure. The 
beneficiai eflect observed to take place aftêr 
vomiting, in the early stage of almost ali dis- 
orders, was, of course, urged in conflrmation of 
theoríes which, even in the present day, are 
not without their influence on the minds of 
medicai men. The primary action of Emetics 
we hold to be Cerebral, and the act of vomiting, 
not so much a cause of the other constitutional 
symptoms which accompany it, as one of many 
effects produced by change in the atomic revo- 
lutions of the Brain. Whatever will suddenly 
influence the Brain, in any unusual or novel 
manner, by changing its temperature and ato- 
mic motion, must necessarily change the whole 
corporeal state, whether it be^ at the time, in 
health or disease. Have we not this familiarly 



exemplified, in the motion which causes sea- 
sickness — ^in the sickness produced by the 
rotatory chair, and in the morning vomitings of 
early pregnancy? Anything that can withdraw 
the Brain'8 attention from the etomacb, such 
as a passion, a blow on the head, loas of blood» 
or a division of the nerves that snpply it, may 
produce vomiting. Expenence every day 
shows us, that the shivering or shudder liable 
to be occaaioned by one cause» may be averted 
or cut short by agents which, under dififerent 
circumstances, can of themselves produce such 
muscular tremor. It is thus that the Emetic 
exerts its aalutary influence in disease. No 
man can take a vomit, without every part of 
the body undergoing some change daring its 
operation. A creeping sensation is imme- 
diately felt in every part—^ sensation» demon- 
strativo of the rapid revolution and change 
of relation of every corporeal atom. Under 
the influence of such an agency» you may see 
the reddened and swollen eye, or testis, be- 
come, in a few minutes, of nearly its natural 
appearance; — nay» a complete abatement of 
pain in either organ, may be an equally rapid 
result. Who, then, will tell me, that the 
same effect may not take place from the 
employment of an Emetic, in what are termed 
inflammations of the lunga or bowels? Oh, 
'*all experience is against it!^' I have been 
told. — Ali experience! — ^whose experience? I 
have asked; but I never got an answer, for 
nobody had ever tried l 

But, for a períod now of Sbvbn years» 
Stafl'-Surgeon Hume, in his Military Hospital, 
has treated bis pleurític and enteritic patienta 
in this manner : daring ali that time he has not 
bled or leeched one patient for any disease — 
he has used Emetics instead — and his prac- 
tice has been beyond ali precedent successful. 
Now, that I call a Fact — a fact wortb ali the 
hypothetical assumptions of people whose gains 
depend, not so much on speedy cure, as on 
protracted sickness 1 There is no part of the 
body that you may not influence by an Emetic; 
— the old physicians knew tMs — ^the physi» 
cians of an age gone by. They gave Emetics 
in the case of Typhus even — ^Typhus in a Boyal 
patient. "Louis XIV.," says Mr. James, in 
his Life of that monarch, was seized with 
m2 
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symptoms of illness, and ali the marks of 
Tjphíu Ferer, of the most malignani kiod» 
80011 discoTered tfaemielres. The wlu^ court 
was in consternation, the queen in despair. . . 
Mazarin wa« too mach agitated and ierrííied to 
me atiy eoncealment ; with fean and nghã, he 
acknowledged to Lonis at onoe the danger in 
whích he was ; and the yoong monarch only 
•eemed grateful to him for not having con- 
cealed hi« sitnation. A phyncían of great 
repute, howerer, was at length bvought irem 
AbbeTille ; and deekríng that the king'8 caae 
was by no means hopeless, he ohtained per- 
mission to adminíster to him a remedy, which 
there is erery xeason to beliere was merely 
antimonial wine. Lonis was so moch relieved 
by the íirst Emetic, that he wíllingly took a 
secoud dose, -and, from that day» the Fever 
abated, and health gradnally letnmed. Joy 
and satisfaclien spread thronghout France." 

Of the Talue of Emetics in Apoplexy» I 
could gire namerous 4»se8 of my own in 
illastration. I prefer 4he ^evidenoe of others. 
Take the case of another Boyal Fatient* 
Frederlek ihe Great« ^'three days before the 
grandatltamn mancBUTres, comphúned of pains 
in his legs^: on retiring to bed at eight in the 
erening, fie -made the same oomphiint, thongh 
he had been in high spirits the wfade day, 
especially i|t table. At ten he had a violent 
attack of apoplexy^ which must havc proved 
fatal, bnt for the prompt application of heat 
and the administration of JSmetieê and hot 
teti;*^[Campbâirê Ufe of Frederiek.^ 

A medicai officer, of the Bast índia Cem- 
pany's serrice, seut for me at midnight» and 
yoa may imagine the pain he was suffering» 
wlien I tell yoa that I heard his groans before 
I reached his chamber* Shortly after leaviag 
a crowded theatre, he had imprudently taken 
his place on the top of one of the night 
coaches, where he had not been long seated 
before he was seized with repeated shivering; 
foUowed by fever and exqnisite pain in the 
back and loins — ^in medicai phrase, lumbago, 
When I saw him, he had ali the symptoms 
which, in the Schools, are termed high inflam- 
matory fever, and he complained of agonising 
pain in lús back. His wish was to be bled, 
but I prescribed an Emetic instead^ and this 



relicTcd him in the briefest space imaginable. 
From the moment he Tomited, his back became 
easier, and in a few minutes he was quite 
free from pain — ^a result equally pleasing and 
astonishing to the patient, who, on a prcTious 
occasion, had been confíned six weeks to bed 
with a similar attack, notwithstanding repeated 
bleedings, leeching^ and blisters. Another 
gentleman, who shortij after carne nnder my 
care, experíenced a like relief from the use of 
an Emetic in nearly the same circumstances. 
In the first case, I foUowed np the Emetic with 
hydrocyanic acid ; in the second, I prescribed 
quinine and snlphuríc acid — the latter, my 
more general mode of treatment in acute 
disease« Cases without nnmber could I give 
of the beneficiai infloenoe of this practice in 
acute ophthalmia, sore-throat, pleurisy, rheu- 
matism, kc., — diseases which, under the nsual 
or orthodox measures, would have kept the 
physician in attendanoe for weeks, and then, 
perhaps, have defied both his aid and lús art. 
With the same practice, I have had equal 
successin the treatment of haemorrhages, erup- 
tive ferers, &c. ; and I might here give cases 
corroboratiTe of my assertion, were I not borne 
ont by many of the older wríters, particularly 
Heberden and Parr, who fonnd Emetics, for- 
lowed by Bark, to be the best primary treat- 
ment of disorder generally. John Hunter says, 
he has seen *' Buboes (eollections of xnatter in 
the groin) cuied by a vomit, after suppuration 
had been considerably advanced," — and he has 
'^known a large babo, which was just ready 
to break, absorbed from a few days' sickness 
at sea." He attests the cure of ''White- 
sweUing," or knee-consumption, by emetics — 
and the value of the same class of medicines 
in pulmonary consumption has been strongly 
insisted npon by many wríters. In physic, as 
in ererything else, there is a fashion ; but the 
'^ great men" of our daj, notwithstanding their 
reiterated assertions to the contrary, would do 
well, in more instances than these, to imitate 
the old practice. 

The principal substanoes used as Emetics are 
Antimony, Ipecacuan, Zinc, and Copper, — but 
a great many others might be added, — Tobacco, 
Squill, and Colchicum in large doses, — to say 
nothing of luke-warm water, which last, from 
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its relation to Temperature, will readily occur 
to you as the best exponent of the mede of 
action of alL With aome peopte Opium will 
vomit, wbere Ipecacuan would fail. There 
are individuais whom no known agent can 
vomit, and otbers, in whom tbe common 
Emetics act always as Purgatives. Tbis you 
cannot, of course, know before-band ; so that 
the experience of every individual case, is the 
only rule by wbich such case is to be treated. 
We must now speak of 

Purgatives, or those medicines which in- 
fluence the intestinal secretions. like most 
remedies, these ali act throngh the médium of 
the Brain — ^but, from ignorance of their mode 
of action, practitioners have too frequently 
converted them into a cause of disease and 
deftth. The man who proceeds day by day to 
purge away "morbid secretions," "peccant 
humours," &c., is a mere humoralist, who 
neither knows the manner in which bis me- 
dicines operate, nor understands the nature 
of the wonderful machine whose disordered 
springs he pretends to rectify. Do not let me 
be understood to depreeate the use of purgative 
medicines. — As a remediai means they are 
inferior to Emetics; when combined with 
these, they are amongst the best medicines with 
which to commence the treatment of disease 
generally, — that is, wbere the patient has not 
been previously reduced by protracted sufiering. 
It lias been my fate to witness no inconsider- 
able amount of mischief induced by a mis- 
taken perseverance in purgative measures. 
Will nothing open the eyes of geutlemen of 
the humoral school? Surely they will be 
staggered when told, that in an evil hour the 
exhibition of a Purge has been followed by a 
paroxysm of gout 1 Yet nothing is more true 
or better avouched. "Reasoning npon tbis 
simple fact," Dr. Parr says, "the humoral 
theory of gout is altogether untenable." And 
80 is Dr. HoIland's hypothesia of its being 
caused by a " morbid ingredient in the blood." 
When I say I have known fatal Fevers pro- 
duced by medicines of tbis class, some may be 
sceptical ; but few will doubt their power to 
produce Byaentery, which, in the words of 
CuUen, is an " inward Fever." — " A dose of 
Rhubarb," says Dr, Thompson, "has pro- 



duced every sympCom of cpilepsy» and, in an 
instance within my own observation, the 
smallest dose of CaJomel ha» caosed the most 
alarming syncope." — Let us nae, not abuse, 
purgative medidnes ^ 

Mbrcurt, — ^The frequency with which Mer« 
cury and its preparation Calamel, enter into 
medicai prescríption^ts. beneficiai and hane- 
ful iníl^ence in the practice of our art, render 
a knowledge of the Irae action of this metal, 
and the proper mode of its exhibition» matters 
of no ordinary in^ortance. 

What are the forms of disorder in which 
Mercury is supposed ta be moBt usef ul ? The 
records of the profession answer, Fxtbrs, irítis, 
erysip^s, dyseutery, rhenmatisn^ cutaneous, 
osseous, and glandular disturbances. To the 
same records, I appeal for testimony to the 
truth of my statement, that it has too fre- 
quently produced those very maladies in ali 
and every of their forms and variatioas. Its 
inflnence extenda principally over the glan* 
dular and assimilative systems ; it has conse- 
quently a great effect on seeretioB. I have 
known Mercury in small doses cure what is 
termed Scrofula hundreds of times; yet, ac* 
cording to Sir Charles Bell, — ^and I can bear 
him out in the fact, — ^when wrengly applied, 
mercury has set up "a Scrofulous diatliesis 
in the very best constitations,'* "I have 
seen a person,*' says Dr, Graves, •Mabouring 
under mercurial irritation, seized with common 
Fever, which afterward» became Typhus, and 
proved fatal in úve days, Still you will hear 
persons say, that if you get a fever-patient 
under the influence of Mercury, you will cure 
the disease, and that mercurial irritation will 
protect a man against fever. I have known 
Janndice to appear during a course of mer- 
cury" — Janndice, for which some say it is a 
specificl When you hear a man talking of 
" specifics'* you may well laugh at him I The 
value of ali medicines has more or less relation 
to the qnantity prescribed. Upon this sub- 
ject, I think it material to speak regardiug 
Mercury; for in consequence of the enor- 
mous doses which have been exhibited by 
certain pseudo-physicians — certain writers on 
Infantile and Tropical disease — this substance, 
instead of being a blessing to tumanity, has 
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recently become one of the cldef agente in 
man^B destniction! Yoa daily see medicai 
meu — men who neVer reflect iipon the effect 
of any medicine-^prescribing four» five, and 
8iz grains of calomel to ehildren — ^to infante ! 
Gan you wonder at the fríghtfol number of 
deaths that take plaee nnder seyen years of 
age ? Look at the bills of infantile mortality ; 
and if you consider the quantity of calomel 
that ehildren take, you will assuredly be com- 
pelled to declare, not how little medicine haa 
done for the prolongation of life — ^but how 
mueh it haa done to shorten it! Oh! you 
may depend upon it, there is a great deal of 
mischief done by the profesaion ; that is the 
reason why people go to the quacks and the 
Homoeopathists. The latter are the least mis- 
chicTons, for — ^if they actaally gire their medi- 
cines in the rídieulous doses they pretend — 
they do little more than hocus their patiente 
with words, while the quacks and the medicai 
men kill them wholesale by physic — physie 
wrongly applieci. Many years have now 
passed since Mr. Abemethy first advocated 
the employment of mereiíry in moderate doses. 
More recent writers have demonstrated the 
Talue of calomel in doses so minute as the 
twelfth and even sixteenth part of a grain. 
Combined with equally minute quantities of 
quinine, I have been for years in the habit of 
prescribing it in such doses, in ali diseases of 
ehildren, and I have found it invaluable in 
most. If, with such minute doses of mercury, 
then, the practitioner may obtain the most 
excellent effects, what shall we say to the 
exhibition of four and five-grain doses of calo- 
mel to infante ? What language can be suffi- 
ciently strong to denounce the equally daring 
practice of ordering scruple-doses of the same 
powerful mercurial for adults? That mdivi- 
duais occasionally recover from serious disease, 
after the unsparing use of calomel in such 
doses, is no more an argument in favour of 
such a mode of treatment, than that many a 
man has been knocked down by a blow, and 
lived to laugh at a description of arcident to 
which others have succumbed. — To reason in 
this manner is to argue that blows are good 
things. In saying this much I do not mean 
to raise objections to calomel as a Piirgative, — 



in which case a larger dose is necessary. But 
how often do you see this mercurial given in 
enormous and repeated doses, with the view of 
correcting morbid secretions which inqniry 
might have satisfactorily traced to the previous 
mal-administration of calomel itself ! Calomel, 
like every other remediai means, is a medicine 
or a poisou, according to the quantity of the 
agent, and ite fitness or uníitness for the con- 
stitution of the patient. This last, as we have 
previously hinted, depends upon the Electrical 
state of the individual body, and can only be 
known by trial. You cannot tell that a given 
piece of Steel is magnç tic or not till you try ; 
no more can you tell the electrical state of 
the living body. It is only by ezperience you 
can know it. Calomel, then, has no exclusive 
relation to nomenclature ; yet you will hear 
practitioners say, '' It is not proper for this 
disease, but it is proper for that;" — "ít is 
good for jaundice, but bad for consumption." 
Ali this is mere Scholastic foUy, based upon 
" the baseless fabric" of a hypothesis ! There 
i» no disease, however named, where the ad- 
ministration of Mercury, in some of its pre- 
parations, may not be advantegeously em- 
ployed or the reverse, according to particular 
doses and constitutions. How is it that the 
Oxymuriate of Mercury, formerly so much 
eztolled by physicians, is now so seldom pre« 
scribed ? A more effective remedy for numer- 
ous forms of disease is scarcely to be found 
in the Matéria Medica. I have more particu- 
larly ezperienced its valuable aid in the treat- 
ment of dropsy, dyspepsia, paralysis, and 
eruptions. Very analogous to Mercury in ite 
mode of action is 

loDiNB. — Ite influence on glandular parte, 
and, consequently, upon secretion, is very re- 
markable. But, Gentlemen, like every other 
remediai agent, lodine cute two ways — atom- 
ically attracting or lessening volume and se- 
cretion in one case, atomically repellinff or 
increasing both in another — according to the 
Electric state of the individual body for which 
it may be prescríbed. Now, the fact that 
lodine can cause as well as cure glandular 
diseases is not known to the profession; at 
least I have not seen it noticed in the course 
of my reading. It behoves me, therefore, to 
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Btate« that I have been freqaently obliged to 
countermand its ezhibition in the treatment 
of bronchocele and other enlarged glande, 
from the obviou» increase of these tumoun 
under its nse. In such cases, patients have 
told me they were not so well in themselves, 
that they had had shiveríngfits, orhad suffered 
from inward Fever ; for, like mercury, lodine 
has also a general febrile effect upon the sys* 
tem, for good in one case, for evil in another. 
As regards my own practice, I have foand 
quinine more generally successfol in the treat- 
ment of glandular affections than lodine. In 
a case ot g(/(tre that resisted both, a very great 
diminution of the swelling took place after a 
short trial of arsénio. But here I may ob- 
serve, that a remedy which may be fbund to 
be generally well adapted to the treatment of 
a particular type of disorder in one locality 
may be found to be as generally prejudicial 
when applied to the same type in another. 
This, to a certain extent, may account for the 
encomiums which individual medicines receive 
ftom the profession one day, and the contempt 
with which they are very often treated the 
next. With lodine I have cured osseous and 
cutaneous complaints ; and I have also found 
it useful in the treatment of consumption and 
dropsy. 

Lbad. — The acetate of Lead is a valuable 
agent in good hands, and was long celebrated 
as a remedy for Consumption. I have cured 
eruptions by it, eruptions that resisted every- 
thing else I could think of. <* One e£fect of 
the continued use of acetate of lead," says 
Dr. A. T. Thompson, *'is the excitement ot 
ptyalism (salivation,) but notwithstanding this 
effect, it has been recommended by Mr. Daniels 
for the purpose of allaying violent salivation» 
in doses of ten grains to a scruple, in con- 
junction with ten grains of compound powder 
of ipecacuan: How," asks Dr. Thompson, 
** are these contending opinions to be recon« 
ciled V* How, but by the rule that the power 
which can move one way, may move the other, 
according to the Electrical condition gH the 
individual Brain ? This question, coming from 
a professor of matéria medica, shows you that 
professors have yet tò learn the Duplexity of 
action of ali medicinal substances. 



Tab— CavosoTa.— Rrom innumerable triala 
of Tar, and ita pr^aration Creosote, I am 
enabled to speak satisfacUmly of the remediai 
power of both. In small doses» Creosote pro- 
duces a mild Fever, often beneficiai in dys« 
peptic and hysteric cases, thongh in some 
instances, like every other agent in nature, it 
occasionally disagrees. I have been obliged 
sometimes to discontinue its use from the 
vomiting of which the patient complained 
after taking it ; though, where vomiting was a 
previous symptom» I have suoceeded in stop- 
ping it by Creosote. Generally speaking, I 
have found Creosote an exoellent remedy in 
dropsy, rheumatiam, and cutaneous disorders. 
I onoe cured with it a case of amaurotic blind- 
ness of both eyes, where the disease was of 
considerablestanding. The remedy was pushed 
as high as tw^ty drops for a doae ; I com- 
menced with two drops. The efficacy of 
tar-water in the treatment of ali kinds of 
disease was the universal belief of the latter 
half of the last century. The celebrated 
Bisbop Berkeley wrote a treatise which contri- 
buted greatly to bring it into fashion. " From 
my representing tar-water/' he says» " as good 
for so many things, some perhaps may con- 
dude it is good for oothing; but charity 
obligeth me to say what I know and what I 
think, howsoever it may be taken. Men may 
censure and object as they please, but I appeal 
to time and ezperiment : — effects misimputed 
—cases wrong told — drcumstances overlooked 
— ^perhaps, too, prejudices and partialities 
against Tmth — ^may, for a time» prevail and 
keep her at the bottom of her well» from 
whence» nevertheless, she emerges sooner or 
later, and strikes the eyes of a]l who do not 
keep them shut." The Bishop sums up the 
catalogue of its virtues, by saying» ** It is of 
admirable use in fbvbrs.'' 

SuLPHUB, — ^though now seldom used, ex- 
cept for diseases of the skin» was long exten- 
sively employed in physic. With the vulgar, 
it is stili a remedy for ague. Like creosote, 
it produces a mild febrile effect» which may 
be tumed to account in numerous disorders, 
espedally in dyspepsia, hysteria ; also in rheu- 
matism, which last I have often cured with it, 
after every other remedy usually employed for 
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tbat distemper had successively failed. The 
most generally influential agent in rheuma- 
tism is 

CoLGHicuM ott Meadow Saffron, lhe me- 
dicinal principie of which is an alkali, termed 
Feratria, or Veratrine ; and an admirable 
medicine it is, when carefully and cautiously 
administered. Now Colchicum, like sulphur, 
has cared lhe ague: and its efficacy in thia 
case depends upon the mild Febrile action, 
which, like Hope, or Joy, it has the power of 
producing. If it has reliei^ed pain and swell- 
ing in many cases, so also can it produce both ; 
a reason why yon shoold watch its efiects — ^for 
where it fails to improye, it commonly aggra- 
yates. Like ali other medicinal agents, it is a 
motive power, and if it fail to moTC matter the 
rigbt way, it mnst occasionally move it the 
wrong. The mildest remediai substance, when 
taken by a person in perfect health, if it act 
at ali, must act prejudicially. What is the 
action of Colchicum, in such cases ? According 
to the jonmals of the day, pains of the joints 
and feet were among the symptoms produced 
by it, when accidéntally taken in poisonous 
quantities by previously healthy persons — the 
very pains for which we find it available in 
practice ! 

Squill, Dioitalis. — ^Are physicians aware 
that both of these substances have the power 
of suspending as well as of increasing the se- 
cretion from the kidneys? They are often 
continued too long in dropsy, to the prejndice 
of the patient, ^om practitioners being igno- 
rant of their double action. But in this respect 
they only harmonise with ali known agents. 
The Electrical state of the body, which cannot 
be known but by an experience of their effects 
npon it, determines whether Squill or Digitalis 
prove aggravant or remediai. 

Stramonium or Thornapplb is used by 
the Asiatics, in their treatment of mania — a 
disease which it has produced. It can also 
produce eruptions of the skin, a fact which 
led me to try its effects in cutaneous disease. 
Combined with bellaãonna, I have cured some 
very obstinate eruptions with Stramonium. I 
have also employed the same combination ad- 
vantageously in the treatment of pulmonary 
consumption. The general action of both 



remedies in small doses, is mildly febrile. 
l%eir use sometimes produces a temporary 
dinmess of sight, which goes off when the 
remedies are stopped. 

Tobacco, Lobblia Inflata.— -Tobacco is a 
valuable remedy, when properly prescribed, 
and it may be administered intemally as well 
as externally. I have found its internai use, 
in tincture, efficadous in dropsy and asthma. 
Heberden cured a case of epilepsy, by apply- 
ing a cataplasm of Tobacco to the pit of the 
stomach. The lobelia inflata^ or American 
Tobacco, is a good diuretic, and has cured 
asthma. Like the common tobacco, it pro- 
duces sickness, in large doses. 

TuB Balsamb and Gums. — Copaiba, Tur- 
pentine, and Guaiac powerfuUy influence mu- 
cous surfaces, in one case increasing secretion, 
in another suspending it. Turpentine is also 
a Chrono-Thermal remedy. With it, I have 
cured cases of Irítis, which resisted mercury 
and quinine. Copaiba in some constitutions 
produces a cuticular eruption so like small- 
pox, that even medicai men have supposed it 
to be that disease. Others, putting this rash 
down to a fanciful cause called Syphilis, have 
gravely proceeded to ruin their patients' con- 
stitutions with mercury, to cure what they 
were pleased to call ''secondary symptoms!'* 
Ali these medicines are useful in Bheumatism, 
which they can produce. 

Canthabides . oR Spanish Fly. — This is 
principally used as a blister ; but the tincture 
of Spanish Fly is an admirable internai remedy 
for gleet and leucorrhoea, and it is also among 
our best diuretics ; remember, however, it can 
produce strangury, an opposite effect. I am 
in the habit of combining it with quinine and 
prussic acid, in the treatment of dyspeptic 
cases, and I find it useful also in cuticular 
disease ; though in the case of one gentleman — 
a colonel of the army — a blister to the side 
had the effect of blistering him ali over on 
both of two OQcasions in which it was tried. 

Thb Earths and Alkalis have ali par- 
ticular effects upon the body, according to the 
mode and degree in which they are adminis- 
tered. Besides their constitutional influence, 
each has more or less affinity to special organs. 
Lime and Barytes influence the secretions of 
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tbe stomach ; Soda and Potash tliose of the 
lungs, kidney, and bladder ; Ammonia or 
HartBbom afiects the salivary glands — each for 
good or for evil, according to its dose and 
fitness for particular constitutions. The earth 
called Alum is a favourite vith the common 
people, in the cure of ague. What is its 
mode of action ? Its power of astringency or 
attraction simply — ^the same power by which 
it arrests the morbid increase of secretion, 
called leucorrboea. How does it do that ? By 
its attractive influence over tbe atoms of tbe 
spine and tbe nerves proceeding from tbe 
spine. Well, tben, that is tbe way in which 
it cures the ague. Tbe greater number of 

Thb Acids bave been usefally employed in 
medicine. Acetic acid, or vinegar, is an old 
remedy for biccup, and might be efficacious in 
otber spasmodic diseases. Dilnte sulpburic 
acid bas cured tbe ague, among otber disor* 
ders. Witb dilute nitric acid, I bave arrested 
and increased almost every secretion of tbe 
body, according to varying circumstances. 
For a gentleman wbo was affected witb vertigo 
and tremor, I prescribed dilute nitric acid, 
which cured bim ; bis wife, by mistake, took 
bis medicine for ber own, and in a few minutes 
afterwards she was affected witb a tremor, that 
lasted for neàrly an hour! You see, as a 
general rule, tben, that wbatever can moi^e 
one way, can move tbe otber. 

Gentlemen, tbe medicines of which I bave 
given you some account to-day, are the prin- 
cipal sTMPTOMATic mediciucs which I employ 
in my own practice, combining or alternating 
them, as I bave already stated, witb tbe cbrono- 
tbermal remedies. But there are thousands 
of otber agents, which may be usefuUy em- 
ployed in tbis manner, and a great number 
are mentioned in our books of Matéria Medica. 
What I bave said on the action of remedies 
generally, will apply to ali, At our next lec- 
ture, I sbáll give you some account of tbe 
principal cbrono-thermal agents — and conclude 
tbe course, by a general summary of tbe 
Cbrono-Tbermal Doctrine. 



LECTURB X. 

PRINCIPAL CHRONO-THERMAL REMEDIES — 8UMMART 
OF THE CHRONO-THERMAL DOCTRINE OF DISEASE. 

Gbntlbmbn, 

We now come to consider 
tbe mode of action of tbe Cbrono-Thermal 
agents — or those substances so generally effect- 
uai in prolonging that remission of symptom 
which we bave proved, beyond question, is a 
law of ali disease. Wbatever be tbe nosolo- 
gical name of a distemper — Ague, Epilepsy, 
or Eruption — ^the pbysician will more surely 
accompíisb bis purpose of cure by taking ad- 
vantage of tbis period of immunity than by 
any measures to which be may resort daring 
the paroxysm. The more perfectly periodic 
tbe paroxysmal retum, the more amenable will 
tbe disease for the most part be to tbe Cbrono- 
Tbermal medicines; but however imperfect, 
irregular, or brief tbe remissions, there is no 
casç of disorder that may not be beneâcially 
influenced by these remedies — ^wbether they 
be altemated witb baths and emetics, or be 
prescribed in combination witb such symp- 
tomatic medicines and local measures as the 
features of the case, from place or prominence, 
may appear to demand. Let us commence 
the consideration of tbe Cbrono-Thermal agents 
witb a few observations on 

Thb Pbruvian Bàbk. — To tbe value of tbis 
Bark as a remedy for many diseases, tbe ceie- 
brated CuUen, among others, beara bis une- 
quivocal testimony : what does be say are tbe 
ailments in which he found it most useful ? 
Rbeumatism, Gout, Scrofula, Scurvy, Small- 
pox, Dysentery, Gangrene, Diseases of tbe 
Bonés, Convnlsions, Hysteria, Hypochondria, 
Heemorrbages. Is not tbis a pretty compre- 
bensive association of apparently different dis- 
eases, ali cured or relieved by a single sub- 
stance ! And yet it never seemed to enter tbe 
bead of any medicai writer before me, that 
these diseases bave each something in common 
— each some principie of continuity which, 
amid ali their apparent Varietyy establisbes 
their TJnity of type. One remedy alleviates 
or cures them ali — and yet pbysicians eitber 
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cannot or will not see that the action of that 
remedy is one and one only, yíz,, motive 
power. What better evidence of the absurdity 
of Cullen'8 own Nosological System — a system 
that, 80 far from ezplaining the perfect con- 
tinuity that pervades the chain of ali morbid 
motion, separated the links so widely asunder, 
that the stadent could not for the life of him 
believe them to be anything else but so many 
distinct and unlike disorders, each of which, 
forsooth, required a separate treatise to under- 
stand it I What a beautiful piece of work for 
the quacks! what an admirable method of 
darkening the world, that bad men might the 
better pursue their game of imposture ! 

An accomplished French physician, Baron 
Alibert, speaks thas of the Bark and its in- 
fluence in disease, — " I have been able to pur- 
sue and appreciate the salutary results of the 
employment of this substance in Cancerous 
a£fection8, in Scrofulous tumours of the Glanda, 
according to the recommendation of Fordyce ; 
in many Cutaneouf diseases, and principally 
in Lepra, Elephantiasis ; and in certain cases 
of Jaundice, ansing from diminished tone in 
the secretory organs of the bile — in the altera- 
tions afifecting the O^eow system, suoh as 
Bicketts, Spina Bifída, &c. With the Bark 
we may also advantageously combat certain 
disorders of the Nervous system, such as Epi- 
lepsy, Hypochondria, Hysteria, ^&c. Many 
authors recommend it in Hooping-cough, and 
the various convulsive coughs. No remedy, 
according to them, is so efficacious in strength- 
ening the organs of respiration, and in pre- 
venting the state of debility induced in the 
animal economy by the contractile and reiter- 
ated movement of the lungs. The most part 
of those who employ it in like cases are, 
nevertheless, of opinion, that the administra- 
tion of it is imprudent without some previons 
preparation, according to the particular stage 
of disease* These practitioners [influenced, 
doubtless, by their hypothesis of a humour in 
the blood] would in some sort mitigate the 
ferocity of the paroxysms by sweeteners aud 
temperants — often even by evacuants, such as 
emetics and bleedings. To prevent irritation, 
they wait until the strength has been abso- 
Itttely struck down. But upon this point, the 



eelebrated Murray differs ftom these practi^ 
tioners in totó. The Peruvian Bark, according 
to that physidan, is equally adapted to the 
cure of ConTulaive and Periodic Coughs as to 
the cure of Infermittent Fevers, He witneased 
an Epidemic in which these maladies were 
efficaciously met by this powerful remedy 
from the commencement. He has, therefore, 
PROYBD that there is no advantage in retard- 
ing its administration ; and that to permit, in ' 
the íirst place, so great a wctate of the vital 
powerê, only rendera the symptoms more rebela 
lious, and their consequences morb tatàl !" 

Grentlemen, I am not now giving you opi- 
niofiÃ, — I am not now dealing in hypothetic 
disquisitions — I state factê simply, facts pow- 
erfuUy attested; for Murray in bis day was 
eelebrated over ali Enrope, and Alibert, only 
a few years ago, was second to no physician 
in France. Both have now passed from the 
scene of life ; but their writings may be still 
read with adrantage by every one who takes 
any interest in medicine. The value of the 
Bark in ali diseases, both authors distinctly 
Btate. You have also heard what they say of 
the sanguinary practice. Nothing can be 
stronger than the expression of their united 
evidence against this practice; yet in the 
teeth of that evidence — ^in the teeth of common 
sense even, which says that whatever reducea 
the vitality of the whole, must more surely 
coníirm the hereditary or other weakness of a 
part, — ^the medicai herd of this country still 
go on like their iguorant fathers before them, 
bleeding, leeching, and purging to death, or 
ali but death, every unfortunate creature who 
falis into their hands. Did the disciples of 
Malthus only know how admirably their mas- 
ter'B system has been carríed out by the great 
body of English practitioners, what encomiums 
would they not heap upon the schools to 
whose regiments of lancers and leechers the 
world is 80 indebted for keeping down a sur- 
plus population ! But let not people suppose 
that, possessed of a remedy so powerful, and, 
80 far as nomenclature is concemed, one so 
almost univeraally applicable as the Bark, the 
physician has an infallible elixir — a remedy 
adapted to ali constitutions. The most perfect 
ague-fit within my own remembrance, appeared 
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to me to be the effect of two gniins of 
Qainine, prescribed for an asthmatic patient. 
Dr. Thomson, on the other hand, mentions the 
case of a patient of his, in whom this medicine 
brought on an attack of asthma : " When he 
WBB gettiog wel], after seven or eight days, I 
again/' he says, *' began the solphate of Qui- 
ninCy and the same attack was the resolt." A 
huàjt after taking it, became subject to inter- 
mittent faintíng-íits. Now, some would be glad 
to lay hold of this as a reason why you 
should never use Quinine. Bat the smeli of 
the rose has produced fainting — the smell of 
ipecacnan asthma ; — must we, therefore, neyer 
smell a rose, or keep ipecacnan in our honses 7 
What agent in nature is absolutely innocnous 7 
— Rhubarb, in a yery minnte dose, has pro- 
daced convolsions with some people, — should 
we, therefore, nerer prescribe rhubarb 7 When 
Quinine disagrees, the common complaints are 
tremor, faintness. headache, vertigo, nervous- 
ness, crampsy and " all-overishness." Ratier, 
in his Hospital Beports, among its deleterious 
effects mentions " nenrous agitations,*' which, 
I fancy, might be as well translated " shiver- 
ing-fits,** — or — what say yoa to "ague," 
6entlemen7 Oh! you may depend upon it, 
irhateYer can correct a morbid motion may 
cause it I 

Like many other medicines, the Peruvian 
Bark is termed by writers on Matéria Medica, 
a tanie. Ali Medicines are tonics, when they 
improve the health of the patient ; but when, 
on the contrary, weakness or nenrousness is the 
result of using them, who will say, that in that 
case they are anything but debilitant 7 Like 
an emetic, or a purge, the Bark may do both 
one and the other. To go on, then, day after 
day, prescribing this substance, and what are 
termed " strengtheners," without manifest 
amelioration, or with positive retrogression, is 
not giving. a course of " tonics," but a suc- 
cession of exhausting or debilitáting agents ; — 
it is to prescribe a name for a name. 

What, then, is the mode of operation of the 
Peruyian Bark when its action proves salutary? 
This I conceive to be the true explanation. 
Whether it be administered during the Bemis- 
sion or Paroxysm, like every other medicinal 
agent capable of influencing the corporeal 



totality, the Bark, if it act at ali, must do one 
of two things, namely, — Being a superadded 
motive power, it must either, with more or less 
force, coNTiNUB, or with more or less force 
RBvxRSB the direction of the ezisting order of 
corporeal movement, according to the Attractive 
or Repnlsive manner in which it may exerdse 
its motive influence. Now, as this difference 
of result depends upon whether the patienfs 
Brain be negatieely or positivdy Electric, — a 
thing which can only be known by trial, — ^it 
must be clear to every reflecting person, that 
where the chances are equal in favour of the 
presence of either Electrical state, it is better 
to prescribe the medicine during the remis- 
sional movement of body, when, so far as 
címtinuance goes, it must act to a certain 
extent at an obvious advantage. In common 
with every material agent capable of influenc- 
ing matter in motion, the power of the Bark, 
under ordinary circumstances, must be more 
effective in continuing than in reversing exist- 
ing motion. To reverêe generally suggests 
opposition, difficulty, disadvantage. To eon* 
Hnue what is already begun as generally implica 
a course of action that can be advantageously 
undertaken . The chances, then, being so much 
in favour of continuanee, it no longer remains 
a question, which state of body should be 
selected for the exhibition of the Bark, — the 
Paroxysm or the Bemission. Which of these 
two períods has most resemblance to Health T 
The term Remission at once suggests the 
answer ; that, then, is the proper period for the 
administration of this particular remedy. And 
experience has coníirmed what exact reasoning 
might have anticipated ; for when exhibited to 
the patient during the Paroxysmal movement, 
the Bark, for the most part, not only rendera 
that movement moreintense, but prolongs with 
equal frequency the duration of its period. A 
like effect foUows its administration during the 
movement of Remission, for not only in most 
instances does it prolong this period, but add- 
ing force to the existing order of movement, 
it brings it at last to that desirable standard 
which it only previously approached, namely, 
the standard of Health. Numerous instances, 
of course, have occurred where a contrary 
effect has followed the exhibition of the Bark, 
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botli in the case of the paroxysm and remission. 
Bat tbe general result of its employment deter- 
mines ns in the line of practice we should, 
nnder ordinary circamstances, pursue. So 
long, then, as we cslu, by the Bark or any 
other agency, keep up the moyement of re- 
mission in as great, or even greater force than 
before, so long do we secure our patient from 
a recurrence of the previous paroxysmal move- 
ment, inTolving, as the latter mnst do, the 
identical corporeal matter of the movement of 
remission. Whatever be the name or nature 
of the disease, the remission ai movement, in 
most instances, though a shade or two beneath 
that of health, may, as we have aiready said, 
by the increase of force effected by the Bark, 
be brought at last to the healthy standard ; 
nay, in some cases, by a too long continnance 
or an excess of the medicinal force applied, it 
has itself been actually converted into a new 
fehrile paroxysm of more or less intensity. 
Bat in that case the paroxysm of the old 
disease has, with equal certainty, been pre- 
yented from recurríng. Still, however mild 
and subdued the movement kept np by the 
Bark may appear, in comparison with that of 
the previous paroxysm, if it only be continaed 
for a suíBcient time, it generally becomes at 
last 80 habitual as entirely to supersede the 
original disease, and to destroy, as a matter of 
course, the constitutional memory upon which 
the recurrence of the old paroxysm depended. 
Such constitutional memory French writers 
term " mémoire machinale.*' It is by this that 
ali the motions of heaith are periodically re- 
produced — and by the same law ali morbid 
motion takes on a habit of periodical return. 
Whatever will put the Brain on a new course 
of thought or action, will confuse this memory. 
Hope, Joy, Faith, and Enthusiasm act in that 
manner. What are these — what are ali passions 
but Fevers ? — and, as no two Fevers can affect 
the body at one and the same time, inasmuch 
as no given corporeal atom can move in oppo- 
site directions at the same moment — these 
Fevers, however mild in themselves, are suffici- 
ently powerful, in many cases, to avert the re- 
turn of the more dangerous morbid motions. — 
Like the fevers of pregnancy, puberty, &c., 
they may cure or arrest every kind of disease 



you can name, from toothache to pnlmonary 
consumption ; — ^like the same fevers, they have 
produeed ali — ^according to constitutional pre- 
disposition. 

The Chrono-Thermal medicine next in value 
to the Bark, is — 

Prussic Acid. In its concentrated state, it is 
impossible to prescribe this acid. The CoUege 
of Physicians have therefore given a formula 
for its dilution for medicinal purposes ; but I 
preferthat of Scheele, and I believe most other 
practitioners do the same. " Diluted Prussic 
Acid," says Magendie, "is employed with 
success, in ali cases of morbid irritability (weak- 
ness ?) of the pulmonary organs. It may be 
advantageously used in the treatment of uer- 
vous and chronic coughs, Asthma and Hoop- 
ing-cough ; and in the palliative treatment of 
Pulmonary Consumption ; indeed, a great 
number of observations induce the belief, that 
it may effect a cure in the early stage of the 
latter disease. In England it has been ad- 
ministered with success in Dyspepsia, and also 
in Hectic cough sympathetic of some other 
afíection. [Why sympathetic of auother affec- 
tion ? When a man's heaith is wrong through- 
out, some prominent symptom is seized upon, 
and considered to be the cause of ali the 
others I] Dr. Elliotson, both in hospital and 
private practice, has frequently employed 
medicinal prussic acid, prepared after the 
mamier of Vauquelin. He has recorded more 
than forty cases of Dyspepsia, with or with out 
vomiting, and accompanied with considerable 
pain in the epigastric region, and with pyrosis, 
(water-brash,) which were cured by this acid. 
The same physician quotes a case of Cólica 
Pictonum (spasm of the cólon) in which 
Dr. Prout gave the acid, and procured instan- 
taneous relief. Dr. Elliotson also administered 
hydrocyanic acid, in a great number of Pectoral 
affections ; and has ai most invatiably succeeded 
in allaying the troublesome cough, [Why 
will people use this word " invariably ?'*— 
what agent in the Matéria Medica acts in- 
variably in the same manner ? — such medicine 
would be, indeed, a spedfic ! but that we shall 
never discover !] Applied externally in lotions, 
in difierent diseases of the skin, it has not, in 
Dr. Elliotson's practice, produeed any decided 
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effect. Dr, Thompaon^ however, asserts, tbat 
he has employed it in lotious with constant 
8uccesa [here again, "constant successT'] in 
diminishing the itching and the heat so annoy- 
ing in CutaneouB diseases, and has cured 
several species of herpes.'^ 

"M. J. Boachenel has published an inter* 
esting memoir on the employment of prussic 
acid in the treatment of chronic Pulmonary 
Catarrh. He mentions four cases in which 
this remedy proved efifectual. He concludes 
by urging tbat prussic acid, wben given in a 
small dose, is not more inconvenient tban an 
ordinary cougb mixture. M. Boucbenel has 
also employed prussic acid in a case of con- 
sumption, but he only succeeded in allaying 
the cough for a time, which leads him to doubt 
the fact of its having really effected the cure 
of confírmed consumption. / doy however^ 
assert anú? mambas», (continues Magendie,) that 
with Prussic Acid I have cured individuais, 
havinff ali the symptoms ofindpient phthisis ; 
and even those in a more advanced stage. 

" In Italy, the medicinal hydrocyanic acid 
has been used to allay excessive irritability of 
the womb, even in cases of Câncer." " Pro- 
fessor Brera extols its happy effects in Pneu- 
monia : he recommends it also in Rheumatic 
cases, and as a worm-medicine. Since this 
professor has employed it in diseases of the 
Heart, Dr. Macleod has administered it in the 
same diseases. He has found it allay nervous 
Palpitations, especially those which seemed to 
depend on derangement of the digestive organs. 
[How common this error of aceusing one 
symptom of beiug the cause of another !] He 
has also employed it in some cases of Aneu- 
rism of the Heart. Dr. Fnsch, of Nybourg, 
in Denmark, has allayed the intolerable pain 
caused by Câncer of the Breast, which had 
resisted ali the antispasmodics, by washing 
the ulcerated surface with diluted prussic acid. 
He has also successfully employed the remedy 
in several cases of Phthisis. Dr. Guérin, of 
Mamers, has obtained beneficiai results from 
its employment in two cases of Brain Fever." 
Thus far I have given you the ezperience of 
others with this acid, as detailed in Magbn- 
dib's Fobmulary; — let me now add a few 
observations of my own in its favour. Com- 



bined with the tiucture of lobelia inflata, I 
have found it one of the most generally eiOfect- 
ual remedias for Asthma with which I am 
acquainted. The same combination has en- 
abled me to cure Spasmodic Stricture of the 
urethra ; and^ generally speaking, I have ob- 
tained successful results from the administra- 
tion of prussic acid in cramp and spasms 
wherever developed. In the low» habitual 
Fevers, whether misnamed dyspepsia, hysteria, 
or hypochondria, I have found it particulary 
valuable. I have also experienced its curativo 
influence in the treatment of Dropsy ; more 
especially when complicated with difficult 
breathing. 

In Palsy, I have found Prussic Acid more 
generally successful tban Strychnia. I may 
here again, however, mention, that it is my 
custom, in the treatment of disobder gene- 
rally, to combine one or more chrono-thermal 
powers — Quinine, Prussic Acid, or Arsenic — 
with one or more symptomatic medicines, those 
medicines possessing marked local inâuence. 
Thus, one or more of the Chrono-Thermal 
agents may be advantageously combine d with 
lodine, in glandular and skin affections, — 
with Colchicum or Guaiac in rheumatism — 
Squill or Digitalis in dropsy — Cantharides or 
Copaiba in leucorrhoea and gleet — with Squill 
in catarrh — with Purgatives where costiveness 
is a symptom ; and so in like manner, accord- 
ing to the most prominent feature of a case. 
Combined in this way with tincture of ginger, 
cardamoms, &c., I have found Prussic Acid 
extremely valuable in the treatment of flatu- 
lency and acidity of the stomach. In ali 
these disorders, however, this and ali other 
remedies will be found to be advantageous 
only in so far as they contribute to improve 
the temperature, and, consequently, the cir- 
culation of the subjects of them. Your pa- 
tients, when obtaining their beneficiai efiects, 
will tell you, " I have not had those heats and 
chiQs which used to trouble me," — or, " My 
hands and feet are not so cold or so buming 
as formerly." If you poisou a certain num- 
ber of rabbits with Prussic Acid — say a dozen, 
and pour cold water in a stream over six of 
them, these six will recover, while ali the 
othera will die. This has been done over and 
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over again witb the same result. You 8ee« 
then, how clearly the influence of this agent 
depends upon its power of controUÍDg Tem- 
perature. 

We have seen that Pruswc Acid may be 
saccesBfully employed in the most obstinate 
agues ; yet I remember the case of an Irish 
barrister, who, from the same medicine, ex- 
perienced severe shivering and chilliness, witb 
cramp, pain of the stomach, and slight diffi- 
culty of breathing ; the very symptoms, you 
vill remark, Gentlemen, for which it is so 
often available in practice. The Electric con- 
dition of the cerebral part inílaenced, deter- 
mines whether a given remedy sball produce 
Attractiye or Repulsive motions ; and this, 
we have repeatedly stated, can only be known 
by trial. From such trial, no greater harm 
than a little temporary inconvenience can take 
place when Prussic Acid disagrees, if pre- 
scribed and watched by a judicious physician. 
Rhubarb or magnesia may do the same, for, 
like Prassic Acid, both act electrically. 

From Prussic Acid, I now pass to 

Opium, and its salts or Morphia. — 
These, like the Bark, may be advantageously 
employed, as we have already stated, in pro- 
longing the interval of Remission in every 
form of disease. Opium, indeed, like every 
other remedy, possesses more or less influence 
over the whole system, but its more obvious 
effect is the control which it exercises over the 
Nerves of the Senses» Witb these we asso- 
ciate Memory — and as every part of the body 
has, through the Brain, a power of remem- 
brance, whatever will confnse or suspend the 
action of the senses, will often equaUy sus- 
pend and confuse Memory, and consequently 
conduce to the suspension or iuterruption of 
any habitual or periodic action of any part of 
the body. A minute dose óf Opium generally 
heightens the perceptive powers, while a large 
dose as generally diminisbes them. But a 
large dose, after ali, is only a relative tcrm — 
for the quantity that would poison a horse, 
may be a moderate dose to the habitual 
Opium-eater ! 

I do not know a disease in which I have 
not found Opium useful. In dropsical cases, 
when administered at that particular period 



of the day when the patients have confessed 
to amelioration of their feelings generally, it 
has, in my experíence, been frequently fol- 
lowed by a copioua flow of urine after every 
diuretic had completely failed. By giving it in 
a large dose during the remission, I have kept 
several consumptive patients aJive for months, 
and some for years even, whose existence must 
assuredly have been shortened but for the 
beneficiai influence of thia drug. There are 
persons, however, whom ' 

Not poppy, nor mandagora, 

Nor ali the drowsy syrups of the world 

would medicine into slumber — but upon whom 
the cold affusion would instantly produce that 
efíect. Behold again, how much ali things 
depend on Temperature ! Witb some people 
Opium, as I have already mentioned, actê like 
ipecacuan. Who can tell what may be the effect 
of any remedy till it be tried? It is only 
impostora who never fail! As a proof of 
the influence of Opium as a preventive against 
disease, we are informed by Dr. M'Pherson, 
of the Madras army, in his book on China, 
that " the peculiar active principie in Opium, 
the narcotic, has of late been employed witb 
considerable success in Bengal, as a substitute 
for Quinine. It may also be mentioned, that 
at the time fevers prevailed so extensively 
among our troops at Hong-Kong, but com- 
paratively few of the Chinese suffered, though 
exposed throughout to the same exciting 
causes." And this Dr. MTherson attributes 
to their habit of opium-smoking. Travellers, 
who have witnessed the eifects of this drug in 
the East, mention tremor, fever, dropsy, de- 
lirium, and restlessness, as the consequencet 
of the habitual use of Opium. It has, never- 
theless, contributed to the cure of ali these 
symptoms when produced by other causes. 
In practice, we find it give repose in one case, 
and preclude ali sleep in another. It has 
caused mania, and cured it. 

Very analogous to Opium in their mode of 
action, are 

Alcohol, Winb, and Malt Liquors ; but 
like every other medicinal agent, these act 
upon the body benefícially or the reverse, in 
no other manner than bychanglDgtheexisting 
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temperattiTe of tlie Brain. If a glass of brandy 
has arrested the ague-íit and its shudder, 
the army sargeon wiU bear testimoDy to the 
"horrors" and tremblings \rhich the abuse 
of Btrong liquors too freqnently induces in 
the previously healthy. Are not the chill, 
the shiver, the fever-fit, the epileptic^ asth- 
matic, icteric, strictural, and other spasmodic 
paroxysms, daily produced by potation ? How 
often have we known dropsy brought on by 
gin drínking ; — yet is not gin daily prescribed 
with the best effect, for the dropsical? See 
how difierently alcohol affects different men! 
One it renders joyful or gentle, — another 
Bullen and morose, — ^in a third, it gives rise to 
^it ; while a fourth, nnder its influence, loses 
the wit he previously possessed. I remember 
the case of a man of the First Regiment of 
Foot, who grew mighty religious, and took to 
psalm singing every time he got drunk. But 
this spurious kind of godliness, as you might 
have ezpected, generally evaporated with the 
fumes of bis liquor. That excess of reli- 
gious feeling or Yeneration (as the Phreno- 
logists call it) does, however, depend upon 
the temperature or motiye condition of some 
cerebral part, there cannot be a doubt ; and 
that it takes place by fits or períods, Shak- 
speare well knew, for hè makes one of 
Clarence's murderers say : " I hope this holy 
humour of mine will change ; it vas wont 
to hold but while one would tell twenty.^* 

Wine will make the brave man timid and 
lachrymose-^the coward capable of actions, 
the mere thought of which, in bis sober mo- 
ments» would have inspired him with terror. 
One man wiU first show the efiects of drunk- 
enness in bis speech — another in bis dimi- 
nished powers of prehension — some individuais 
will not betray the influence it has obtained 
over them nntil they try to walk ; their limbs 
may then fail them, though neither hand nor 
tongue show any signs of inebriety. Now ali 
this is done by the change of temperature 
which wine induces on various parts of the 
Brain of particular individuais. It tbrows 
them into a state of Fever ; and the same 
phenomena may be witnessed ia the course of 
fevers produced by cold or a blow. Dr. 
Jenner, in describing the eflfects of excessive 



cold on himself, says, ** I had the same sensA- 
tions as ií I had drunk a considerable qnantity 
of wine or brandy, and my spirits rose in pro- 
portion to this sensation. I felt, as if it were, 
like one intoxicated, and could not forbear 
singing/' &c. — [BarorCs Life of Jenner,'] 
Take the converse of this — A man shaJl get aa 
" drunk as a lord," and immediately become 
sober under the influence of a cold shower, or 
plunge bath. Does not this unity of result 
argue unity of mode of action? We prove, 
then, by every possible manner, that the effect 
of wine, whether for good or for evil, like 
that of every other power in nature, relates to 
the influence it exerts over the Temperature 
of one or more portions of the Brain. 

MusK, Valbrian, Camphor, Assafotida, 
have each and ali of them cured the ague. 
Were it not for its expense, Musk would doubt- 
less be more extensively used in the practice 
of medicine. For myself, I place it in the 
same rank with quinine and arsenic in the 
treatment of what are termed the purely ner- 
vous aflections. It is generally recommended 
in books to begin with ten grains ; — in my 
hands a much smaller dose has been attended 
with the best efiects in nnmerous cases. But 
a great deal dependa upon the purity of the 
drug. I lately succeeded with Musk in a case 
of intermittent Squint, which successively re- 
sisted quinine, arsenic, prussic acid, and iron. 

A married lady, who always, when pregnant, 
became the subject of Epilepsy, but had no fits 
under other circumstances, consulted me in her 
case ! I tried every remedy I could think of 
without any advantage whatever ; I then gave 
her Musk, which at once stopped the flts. 
The dose in this case was four grains. 

We have constant disputes whether a parti- 
cular remedy be stimulant or sedati ve. Opium, 
Musk, and Prussic Acid, have by turns become 
the subject of discussion. One theorist wiM 
take one side, another another, and each wiU 
bring you facts of equal cogency. Both are 
right and both are wrong. To reconcile thia 
seeming paradox, we have only to observe that 
ali remedies are either stimulant or sedative 
according to the dose and the constitution of 
the patient. 

Strtchnia can both interrupt and produce 
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Fever. In an experiment upon a borse suffer- 
ing from " lock-jaw," a watery solation of nux 
vomica — ^thewell-known source of the Strychnia 
— ^produced» when ÍDJected into the veins, a 
shiyeríng fit of some duration. I have nerer- 
theless, found the sulphate of Strychnia of 
great service in obstinate agnes, and in many 
chronic diseases in which chilliness, vertigo» 
and hallocination or phantasy were symptoma. 
In the case of a female afifected with nervoos 
blindness, for vhom I auccessfully prescribed 
Bulpbateof Strychnia, the remedy deprived her, 
for aboat an hour, of the use of her limbs. 
The recoTery of her sight, under its exhibition^ 
amply compensated for this temporary acci- 
dent. I have found it confase the vision in a 
simihir manner when prescribed for muscular 
palsies. In the treatment of epilepsy and 
many otber spasmodic affections, this substance 
may be adyantageously combined with the 
aulphate of quinine. I hare, notwithstanding 
this, on several occasions, been obliged to in- 
termit its use, from the pains of which the 
patients complained while taking it ; — and this 
led me to make trial of the remedy in rheuma- 
tism, which, in some instances, it cured. 

SíLTBR. — A consideration of the occasional 
beneficiai influence of Nitrate of Silver in epi- 
lepsy, led me to try its effects in otber disorders 
of the spasmodic kind, such as asthma, cramp, 
&c., and I am glad to have it in my power to 
bear testimony to its very great value in ali of 
these affections. — It is a powerful Chrono- 
thermaL medicine — and like every medicine of 
this class, it can produce the disease it can 
cure. 

Tremor, spasm^ palsy, we have seen, dififer 
but in degree. In ali these disorders, Silver 
may be advantageously snbstituted for bark, 
prussic acid, &c. While engaged in prosecut- 
ÍDg my researches upon the medicinal eJSects 
of Silver, I found it to be one of the most 
powerful diuretics in the Matéria Medica; a 
^àrcumstance not altogether unobserved by the 
older authors, particularly Boerhaave, who was 
accustomed to prescribe it with nitre in dropsy. 
It has, nevertheless, the power to suspend the 
urinary secretion. There is an affection to 
which young women are remarkably subject — 
a periodic pain of the side— or stitch, This 



disorder has been maltreated under a variety 
of names, according to the notious entertained 
by attending practitioners, as to its <Mngin and 
nature. If practitioners would only take the 
trouble to ask the patient whether the affected 
side be colder or hotter than natural, I do not 
think they would be so forward, as they usually 
are, to order leeches and cupping-glasses. In 
ninety cases out of a hundred, the sufferer 
will tell you that that side is always chilly I 
This at least might convince them Infiammatiwn 
is not the "head and front of offending." 
\ Such paio is the result of spasm of one or more 
of the intercostal muscles — which pain, when 
the patient is told to inspire, will assuredly 
increase. Beware of adding to it by blood- 
letting ! In numerous cases, it will yield to 
half-grain doses of nitrate of Silver — ^failing 
which, prussic acid, quinine, or arseiúc, may 
be successively tried ; and to one or other of 
these, it will prove, for the most part, ame- 
nable. In pain of stomach c^ter eaivn^ — also 
a disease of the spasmodic kind — I have found 
I silver particularly valuable. In ali varieties of 
1 cough and catarrh, I have derived advantage 
from its employment ; and I am sure it haa> in 
my hands, contributed to the cure of indubit- 
able phthisis. Let it be at the same time re- 
membered that I do not ezclusively rely upon 
this medicine in any one form of disease ; — for, 
unless it be sulphur forpsora, I do not know a 
specifíc in physic I 

There is a disorder to which aged individuais 
and persons who have sufferedmuchfrom men- 
tal anxiety are liable — a disposition iofaint and 
fali — often mistaken, and fatally mistreated, 
under the name of " tendency to apoplexy." 
The empfoyment of Silver in this affection has, 
in my practice, been very generally successful. 
I have found it also decidedly advantageous in 
vertigo, and in many cases of mental confusion. 
Nitrate of Silver has great influence over 
the spine and spinal nerves ; for, patients some- 
times complain of pains like lumbago, sciatica, 
and rheumatism while taking it. I have oc- 
casionally known it produce shivering and 
faiutysensations, but these inconvenienoes were 
merely temporary, going off upon the discon- 
tinuance of the medicine. It has cured them 
ali when produced by other causes. You are 
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aware that blueness of skin is an oecasional 
efPect of nitrate of Silver ; and I must here 
ezplain to you the reason. Most of you have 
seen, doubtless, the pictures prodaced by liffht 
on paper saturated with nitrate of Silver. Be- 
fore the nitrate of Silver could tum the hnman 
face blae, the skin, as in the case of the paper 
employed in that process, must be completely 
saturated with the preparation — for how other- 
wise could the light affect the face in that man- 
ner? Though I have myself prescribed nitrate 
of Silver thousands of times» I never witnessed 
the slightest tinge from its use — nor would any 
other practitioner have to complain of it in this 
respect, if he had not employed it in too large 
doses» or too continuously. Who, then» would 
reject a valuable remedy, because its abuse has 
produced, in rare instances» a peculiar colour 
of skin — seeing that every remedy, if im- 
properly applied, may occasion the far greater 
calamity of death itself ! 

CoppBR, like Silver, is now seldom used but 
in epilepsy. Fordyce, nevertheless, thought so 
highly of it as a remedy for Ague, that he 
ranked it with the Peruvian Bark. Boerhaave» 
Brown, and others, esteemed it for its diuretic 
power ; and accordingly they prescribed it in 
dropsy. In the same disease, and in asthma» 
I have had reason to speak well of it, and I 
can also bear testimony to its salutary influence 
in chronic dysentery — a form of disease so 
frequent in the East Indies, that while serving 
there, I had many opportnnities of testing 
Dr. £lliotson'8 favourable opinion of its value. 
That it can produce ali these disorders is 
equally true ; for where it has been taken in 
poisonous doses, "it excites," according to 
Parr, " a pain in the stomach, and griping in 
the bowels, tenesmus, ulceration, blooáy stoois, 
difficult breathing, and contraction of the 
limbs/' A universal or partial shiver will 
be found to precede or accompany ali these 
symptoms. Copper was a ÍB.youúie febrifuffe 
with the older practitioners. 

Iron is averyold remedy for ague — ^perhaps 
the oldest. Stahl particularly dilates upon its 
virtues in this afiection. Much of the efficacy 
of a medicine depends upon the constitution 
of the season and clihiate — ^much upon the con- 
stitution of the patient. This metid» like every 



other remedy» has consequently had its sup- 
porters and detractors in every form of disease. 
It is, at present, one of the principal remedies 
for Hysteria, and oiher female disorders — dis- 
orders which we have already shown are mere 
variations <^ Remittent Fever. The water in 
which hot Iron had been quenched used to be 
prescribed by the ancient physicians as a òath 
for gout and palsy. In skin diseases and cân- 
cer, rícketts, epilepsy, urethral stricture, &c.» 
Iron has been vaunted bynumerous modern 
practitioners. The ancieuts recommended it 
in diarrhcea, dysentery, dropsy, hectic, vertigo, 
and headache. Now, in aU these afiections, it 
has served me much like other powers — ame- 
liorating or aggravating the condition of the 
patient, according to peculiaríty of constitu- 
tion. Some pseudo-scientiíic physicians have 
amused themselves with witticisms at my ez- 
pense, on the subject of Iron. Finding it in 
some of my prescriptions for Phthisis, they 
have accused me of mistaking this disease for 
dyspepsia. How long will men deceive them- 
selves with such puerile absurdity? When 
will they leam that the human body, in dis- 
ease, as well as in health, is a totalitt, — ^not 
a thing to be mapped into parts and portions, 
like a field of rice or com ! Let them take a 
lesson from St. Paul, who, in his first epistle to 
the Corinthians, has these remarkable words : — 
" And whether one member suffer, ali the mem- 
bers suffer with it : or one member be honoured» 
ali the members rejoice with it." With 

ZiNc, BiSMUTH, and their preparations, I 
have occasionally succeeded in prolonging the 
remission in many cases of disease, where the 
other principal chrono-thermal medicines had 
been ineffectually tried. Generally speaking, 
however, they are less to be relied upon for 
this purpose, than those I have had so /re- 
quent occasion to mention in the course of 
these lectures. The successfnl employment of 

Arsbnic by the natives of índia, first, I 
believe, induced European practitioners to try 
its effects in ague, and also in diseases of the 
skin. The happy effects of this medicine were 
found not to be confined to these disorders. 
Not only has its judicious adnúnistration been 
attended with success in epilepsy, and nume- 
rous other forms of convulsive disorder, but 
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it has beea advantageously employed in the 
treatment of structaral change. Like every 
otber remedy* Arsenic haa its adrantages and 
disadvantages. Inquire of miners, ezposed to 
the fames of this metal, and you will ând 
that FsvBB, tremor, spaam, palsy, and sores, 
compose almost the sum-total of their suffer- 
ings. Ia the Edinburgh Medicai and Surgical 
Joumaly there is an accoant of five cases of 
poisoning by arsenic. Among the symptoms 
mentioned by the narrator, Mr. Marshall, were 
Yomiting, pain, and boming of the stomach, 
thirst, crural and abdominal spasms, purgings, 
headache, dimness of sight, intolerance of 
light, palpitation, cMlU and flushesy epilepsy ; 
ali of which, proeeeding ârom otber causes, I 
have Buccessfully treated by Arsenic. The 
first case of epilepsy in which I ever derived 
benefit from any remedy, was cured by this 
metal ; the disease was principally brought on 
by hard drinking, and the fit carne on at a 
particular hour, every altemate night. Now 
it is worthy of remark, that after an attempt 
at suicide by Arsenic» detailed by Dr. Boget» 
períodic epilepsy was among the effects pro- 
duced. The subject of it, a girl of nineteen, 
had also chills and heats, which« if you please, 
you may call Intermitteni or Remittent Fever, 
or anything else you can fancy — ^for it ia not 
my custom to quarrel about iiames ! 

As a remedy for skin disease, I have every 
reason to speak highly of Arsenic, even when 
complicated with much structural change« 
Some cases in which it had very great efifect, 
I will detail to you. The subjects of them 
were sepoys, or Indian soldiers, who had suf- 
fered in the Bangoon war, from bad climate, 
defective food, and the usual privations of 
men in the field. These patients were under 
my care for a fortnight only ; and to that 
period the treatment refers. Ali of them, be 
it remembered, had had " the Fever." 

Case 1. — Jan Khan, havildar, (Native Ser- 
geant,) had diseased thickening of the skin of 
the legs and arms. His nose was enormously 
enlarged, and his whole appearance unhealthy. 
He ate and slept badly, and his tongue was 
foul and clouded. After the operation of an 
emetic, the liquor arsenicalis was administered 
in siz drops thrice a-day, and its effects at the 



end of a fortnight were wonderful. The nose 
had then become nearly of the natural sLze, 
and the disease of the skin had gradually 
lessened. He then slept and ate well, and 
ezpressed himself much pleased with the im- 
provement he had received from his medicine. 
Case 2. — Daud Ehan, sepoy, had pains of 
the bonés and joints, white patches ali over 
his skin, and an irritable sore of the scrotum, 
from which a fungus, about the size of a ches- 
nut, sprung up. He complained also of a 
buming sensation in his feet. When I ârst 
saw him, he was so weak he could not rise 
from the âoor without assistance, and his 
countenance indicated extreme wretchedness 
and debility. Having removed the fungus, the 
lunar caustic was applied, and arsenic inter- 
nally administered, as in the previous case. 
In a week, there was great amendment of the 
sore. The patient, since then, rapidly gained 
ground; of the pains of the bonés he no 
longer complained, and the eruptions on the 
skin gradually disappeared ; the ulcer at the 
same time closed, and I expected he would 
soon be ât for duty. 

Case 3. — Setarrum, sepoy, had large sores 
of the leg, sloughy, ill-conditioned, and spread- 
ing in different directions. He had also erup- 
tions, like the last-mentioned patient ; and 
his appearance and strength, though not so 
wretched, were yet sufficiently miserable. Pare 
nitric acid was applied to the whole surface of 
the sores, and a poultice ordered. The arsenic 
was given as above. On the separation of 
the dead matter, the leg was supported by 
Baynton's bandage. The sore gradually healed 
— the eruptions disappeared — and the patient 
regained complete health and strength. 

Case 4. — Subryah, sepoy, had had his leg 
thrice amputated, the last time in the middle 
of the thigh, but the boné had been left with 
only a covering of skin. The stump was in 
an ulcerated state when I first saw him — and 
the probe, upon being passed through one of 
the sores, found the boné carious, (abraded,) 
and denuded as far as it could reach. The 
patient was altogether out of health, not one 
function being properly performed. It was 
proposed to amputate at lhe hip-joint, as it 
was not believed that any other treatment 
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could do good. To this step, however, he 
would not Bubmit. A trial was given to Arse- 
nic, and the sores, beyond expectation, at the 
end of a fortnight had nearly healed. The 
patient then slept and ate well, and looked 
comparatively strong and healthy. % 

Case 5. — Vencatasawmy, sepoy, had disease 
of the skin, and an ill-looking sore over the 
breast-bone, 'which boné was perfectly carious^ 
— ^the probe could be passed through it to the 
depth of three inches in the direction of the 
mediastinum. The patient was weak and irri- 
table, and could neither eat nor sleep; his 
pulse was rapid and small^ and his appearance 
altogether miserable. Arsenic was resorted to 
as before. The ring-worm, under its use, 
disappeared — the sore began to look clean — 
the probe, when he weut from my hands, only 
passed to the depth of an inch, and the pa- 
tient* s health was rapidly improving. 

These cases were intrusted to my care by 
Dr. Gibb, of the Madras Medicai Staff, while 
he himself was on " sick4eave,** and were 
afterwards reported by him to the Medicai 
Board of that Presidency. 

Do I now require to tell you the principie 
upon which Arsenic proved so efficacious in 
the treatment of these various structural 
changes? It acted simply by its power of 
controlling Rbmittbnt Fevbr, under a chronic 
form, of which these unfortunate sepoys were 
ali suffering — the structural changes being 
mere features or developements of the general 
derangement. 

Gentlemen, we have now established — in- 
disputably established — even by the cases of 
the schoolraen themselves, that Fear^ or any 
other given passion, — Bark^ or any other given 
chrono-thermal medicine, has each cured a 
HosT of MALADiBs, which thc authors of noso- 
logical Systems not only put down as separate 
and distinct disorders, but to which the pro- 
fession usually ascribe a difference of cause 
and nature ; — some, according to their views, 
being diseases of debility, — some, nervous, — 
some, inflammatory. Now, connecting this 
with the fact, that the subjects of ali these ap- 
parently different ailments have Fita and J»- 
termissions, and have each a greater or less 
number of the symptoms or shades of symp- 



tom constituting the particular type of disor- 
der, 80 well known to the vulgar by the term 
AouB ; for which, the same vulgar are aware, 
there are no powers ao generally applicable, aa 
Bark and the passion Fear; — to what other 
conclusion can an unprejudiced person come, 
than that ali disorders are variations of thia 
one type — that, ahatractedly speaking^ there 
is but Onb Disbass ! If this, then, be true, 
— and its truth may be easily tested in every 
hospital in Europe--Am I not justified in be« 
lieving that the notions (for I wiQ not call 
them principies) which have hitherto guided 
or rather misguided physicians in their treat« 
ment of disease, are a mere romance of the 
schools; that their views of its causes have, 
for the most part, been as erroneons as their 
modes of cure are defective ; and their nomen- 
clature and narratibns throughout, little better 
than an unmeaning jargon ? 

Gentlemen, I shall conclude these Lectures 
with a bríef summary of the doctrines which 
have occupied us duríng the course. Their 
importance to the human raoe, if true, cannot 
for a moment be doubted ; — ^if proved to be 
false, I shall be the first to acknowledge my 
error; but, as I said in the outset, I will 
only appeal to resulta — to nature. I have 
proved, however, I hope to the satisfaction of 
most of you, that — 

1. The phenomena of perfect Hbalth 
consist in the regular repetition of altemate 
motions or events,^-each, Mke the different 
revolutions of the wheels of a watch, embrac- 
ing a special pbiiiod of Time. 

2. DiSBASB, under ali its modifications, is 
in the first place a simple exaggeration or 
diminution of the amount of the same motions 
or events, and being universally altemative 
\vith a PERioD of compacative Hbalth, strictly 
speaking, resolves itself into Fbvbr, — rbmit- 
tbnt or iNTBRMiTTBNT, Chronic or Acute : — 
every kind of structural disorganisation, from 
Tooth-Decai/, to Pulraonary CoTtaumption, and 
that decomposition of the knee-joint, fami- 
liarly known as White Swelling, being merely 
** developements " in its course : — Tooth-con- 
sumption — Lung-consumption — Ejiee-con- 
sumption. 

N 2 
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3. The tendency to dÍ8organisatioii« usually 
deiiominated acuts or it^ammatory, diâbrs 
from the chuonic ov scro/iilaus in Ahe mere 
timouQt of motion and temperatnre ^ — the 
former being more xemarkably characterísed 
by excess of both, consequently exhibits a 
moreTapid progreseto decomposition or oure.; 
lirhOe the lotter approaches its respeotive ter- 
minations by more tsubdued, and therefore 
Blower and less obvious alternations of the 
«ame action and temperature. In vhat does 
tsonsumption of a tooth differ from consump- 
tion of the lungs, except in the difference of 
tisaue involved, «nd the degree of danger to 
iife, arislng out of 4he natore of the^respectlTè 
offices of eaoh:? 

Disease, thus simplifíed, will be fonnd to be 
amenable to a principie of treatment equally 
«imjple. ^Partaking, throughout ali its modifi- 
acations/of thenatiire óf Ague, it^U be best 
met by a.praotice in accordance with the 
proper principie of treatment of that dia- 
íterapcr. When tfae>doctrine of the Concoction 
of Humours held its .baneful sway over the 
mind of the physician* :it was considered the 
.gre^çt qf medicai ^errors to repel the 
paroxy&m-r-refKiih jfit . being supposed to be a 
friendly ^ort pf iia^re, for the expolaion of 
a peçcant or mprbipl hamour from 4;he body. 
iíikethe popular ^.enror of our own day» ao 
prevalent in regard to "the Gont," it wa* 
deemed to vbe.a ealutary trial of the i^onstitu- 
tion. An agueija spring was said to be good 
for a king^I ^That raonarchs occasionally 
became its victirns at this season, had no parti- 
cular share in the revolution which has since 
taken pl^ce iu medicid opinion. So late as 
the time of Boeriiaav«« a physician asserted« 
that if he <jould produce a fever as easily as 
he conld cure it, he âhovád be well satisfíed 
vith iiis <owsx skill i The eonsequence of such 
notions w«s, that the practitioner «xerted his 
ntmost to increase the heat of the body daring 
the paroxysm, — but the fearftil mortality 
attending the pra£H:iee had no iother efifect 
upon the mass of the profession, than to make 
then^ redouble their exertions ia the discovery 
of means of Jncreasing this heat, that they 
might thereby assist the jinknown process 
which morbid matter was supposed to un- 



dergo I One hundred years have scarcely 
ílapsed aince the fever patient was wrapped in 
blanketfli, his <;hamber heated by large ares, 
and door« window« and bed-curtain closed 
upon him with the most scrupulous iittention. 
The few that escaped this terrible ordeal, were 
said to be cured — and these Cures^ like i^nea 
fatui, only served to delude and hlind the 
practitioner to the Awful mortality which 
followed the praetice I 

Like the present treatment of the.symptoms 
atill absurdly called Syphilia, the praetice 
piO¥ed infinitdy more destructive to Iife than 
the diaease itself — but, 430 £ar from opening 
men's eyes, the sbniors of the profession, 
when the ánvaluable Bark was first introduced 
to their notice, opposed it with a violence and 
a virulence only since paralleled by the resist- 
ance they sucoessively offered to the introduc- 
tion of the variolous -and vaccine inoculations* 
To bring forward any sweeping or usefiú 
measure in Medicine, requires a moral courage 
and perseverance that fali to the lot of few« 
The man who wishes to gain a ready notoriety* 
has only to puff off some inert or mystical 
mode of treatment, and his success ia certain« 
He must beware of coming before the publio 
with a remedy to which the stigma of poison 
can be Attached. Does not the quack fos- 
stantly -boast of ^e absolute «afety of hia 
remedy ? — See with what pertinacity he <ion- 
trasts his vegetahle medicinb with the 
words mineral poison; which last he uaes 
for a bugbear, as if the vegetable world was 
ali for a blessing, and the mineral alL for a 
bane. And the wonderful part of this is, that 
it answers admkably, even with what are 
termed the^ducated public — if those can be 
edttcated who would swallow opium and hem- 
lock in any quantity because they are vegb- 
TABLES, and who appear not to know that 
table salt is a mineral — that coal or carbon 
is a mineral — ^that iron and lime are minerais, 
and that ali of these mineral substances ac- 
tually enter more or less largely into the 
economy of their own living frames \ To sum 
up the whole, every vegetable aubstance is 
the product of the earth : and if there be 
truth in Scripture — if there be a statement in 
the sacred writings more deserving of the 
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attention of the physician tlian another, it is 
that contained in the 38th chapter of the 
Book of Ecclesiastictis, namely, that "The 
Lord hath created medicinea out of the earth, 
and he that is wise will Dot abhor them I " — 
Can the man be a Christian who, after this^ 
wonld dare to rave against mineral remedies ? 

As novo practised iu England, mbdicinb is 
little better than a copy of the exploded nayi- 
OATioN of the ancients. Taking his bearings, 
less by the observation of the iixed stars, than 
by every little eminence and prominent lo- 
cality, the ancient mariner, cautiously, if not 
timidly, crept along shore. With the unerr- 
ing compass for his guide^ the seaman now 
steers his bark boldly npon the boundless 
ocean. Despising the localisms that formerly 
guided his sail, he now completes his voyage 
to the distant port in as many days as it 
formerly occupied him weeks or months. 
Keeping in view the principies here laid down, 
the physician may, in like manner, with a 
fewrare exceptions, entirely dispense with the 
common anatomical landmarks of his art — ^if 
he be not startled with the novelty of the 
light by which we have endeavoured to dispel 
the darkness that has hitherto clouded the 
field of medicine. Taking corporeal Unity 
and Totality for his rudder and compass — the 
Brain and Nerves for the Ocean and Seas on 
which he is to act — Temperature and Remit- 
tency for his Tide and Season — constitution 
and habit for the rule by which he must 
occasionally change his tack — he may now 
rapidly accomplish ends which, by groping 
among the intricacies of nomenclature, or by 
aTulgar attention to mere localities, he can 
only imperfectly attain by the reiteration of 
long and painful processes; he may thus, 
with ease, obviate diflSculties which he pre- 
viously believed to be insurmountable. Let 
him not question whether or not the adoption 
of this will best eerve his own interest. As 
physic is for the public, not the public for 
physic, he may rely with certainty, that not- 
withstanding the present over-crowded state 
of the profession, the supply of medicai aid 
will, sooner or later, adjust itself to his own, 
as well as to the general weal. 

It was one of the boasts of the eccentric 



H Radclifie, that be could write the practice of 
physic on half a sheet of paper : the whole 
might be comprised in half a line — attention 
TO temperature! This, you may be sure, 
was Radclifie*» chief secret — ^for he was one of 
the earliest physiciaus who first introduced 
what is called the cooling system in fever. 
When the Duke of Beaufort was taken ill of 
the small-pox, "the doctor," says Pottis, 
" was sent for, and found his grace's windows 
shut np in such a manneif by the old lady 
duchess, his grandmother^s order, that not a 
breath of air could come into the rooni, which 
almost deprived the duke of the very means 
of respiration. This method had been ob- 
served by the physicianê (!) in her grace*s 
youthful days, and this she was resolved to 
abide by, as the most proper in this con- 
juncture, being fearful that her grandson might 
otherwise catch cold, and, by means of it, lose 
a life that was so precious to her and the 
whole nation. She had also taken a resolu- 
tion to give her attendance upon the duke in 
person during his sickness, and was in the 
most violent constemation when Radclifie at 
his first Tisit ordered the curtains of the bed 
to be drawn open, and the light to be let in, 
as usual, into his bed-room. * How,* said the 
duchess, * have you a mind to kill my grand- 
son? — Is this the tenderness and aflèciion 
you have always expressed for his person ? — 
'tis most certain his grandfather and I were 
treated after another manner, nor shall he be 
treated otherwise than we were, èince we re- 
covered [escaped, truly !] and lived to a great 
age without any such dangerous experimenta f* 
* AU this may be,* replied the doctor, with his 
wonted plainness and sincerity, 'but I must 
be free with your grace, and tell you, that 
unless you will give me your word that you'Il 
instantly go home to Chelsea and leave the 
duke whoUy to my care, I shall not stir one 
foot for him ; which, if you will do, without 
interraeddling with your unnecessary advice, 
my life for his, that he never miscarries, but 
will be at liberty to pay you a visit in a month's 
time/ When at last, with abundance of diíH- 
culty, that great lady was persuaded to acqui- 
esce and give way to the entreaties of the duke 
and other noble relations^ and had the satis- 
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faction to see her graDdson, in tbe time limited, 
restored to perfect healtb, she had such an 
implicit belief of the doctor'8 skill afterwards^ 
that though she was in the eighty-fifth year of 
ber age at that very time, sbe dedared, it was 
ber opinion tbat sbe sbould never die wbile 
be lived, it being in bis power to give 
lengtb to ber days by bis never-failing 
medicines." 

Well, Gentlemen, tbe proper medicai treat- 
ment of all nissikSBS comes, at last, to atten- 
tion to Temperature» and to notbing more. 
What is the proper practice in Intermittent 
Fever ? To reverse tbe Cold stage, eitber by 
the sudden sbock of tbe cold dasb, or by tbe 
administration of warming cordiais; in tbe 
Hot, to reduce tbe amount of Temperature, by 
cold affusion and fresb air ; or, for tbe same 
purpose, to exbibit, according to circumstances, 
an emetic, a purgative, or both in combina- 
tion. Witb qninine, arsenic, opium, &c,, tbe 
interval of comparative bealtb — tbe period of 
mediam temperature, may be prolonged to an 
indefinite period; and in tbat manner may 
Health become establisbed in all diseases — 
wbether, from some special local devehpement, 
the disorder be denominated mania, epilepsy, 
croup, cynancbe, tbe gout, the influenza ! In 
the early stages of disease, to arrest the Fbvbr 
is, in most instances, sufficient for tbe reduc- 
tion of every kind of local developement. A 
few rare cases ezcepted, it is only wben tbe 
disorder bas been of long standing and habit- 
ual, that the physician will be compelled to call 
to his aid the various local measures, which 
have a relation to the greater or less amount 
of the temperature of particular parts. 

The Unity of Disease was flrst promulgated 
by Hippocrates, and for centuries it was the 
ancient belief. In modem times it found an 
advocate in the American physician Bush — 
but ezcept in this instance of unity, betwixt 
the respective doctrines of both authors and 
my doctrines of disease there is not a single 
feature in common. For, wbile the first, from 
his observation of the resemblance of disorders 
one to another, inferred that one imaginary 
humour must be the cause of all complaints — 
the doctríne of the second was that all disor- 
ders consisted in one kind of excitement, The 



principie of Hippocrates led bim to purge and 
sweat; — that of Rusb, to bleed, leech, and 
starve. In practice and in theory I am 
equally opposed to both. Otber pbysicians» 
doubtles8> have held the idea of a unity of 
disease, but neither in tbe true theory of the 
nature of morbid action, nor in tbe principie 
of the practical application of medicai resources 
have I as yet found the Cbrono-Tbermal Sys* 
tem anticipated. The opponents of my doe* 
trines, and tbose wbo embrace tbem by stealtb, 
have alike searched tbe writings of the ancients 
in vain to discover a similarity to tbem in 
eitber respect. If it be urged against tbe 
author of tbe Cbrono-Thermal System of 
Medicine, that be bas availed bimself of facts 
coUected by others — and that, therefore, all is 
not bis which his System contains — I answer, 
Facts wben disjointed are tbe mere bricks or 
materiais with which tbe builders of all sys- 
tems must work. And to deny to any man the 
merit of being tbe architect of a great Edifíce 
of Truth on tbat account, wonld be just as 
reasonable as to ascribe tbe merit of St. Faul'8 
cathedral to the donkeys and otber beasts of 
burden Sir Cbristopher Wren necessanly em- 
ployed infetching the marbleand mortar com- 
posing it. *' Merely to collect facts is an easy 
and mindless task, tbat any common being 
can perform ; it requires eyes and hands, and 
almost dispenses witb a brain ; it is the work 
of a toiling wretch, wbo, like the miser, is 
incapable of using what be possesses. Mere 
facts lie around even the savage, but be knows 
not what be sees — and such, precisely such, 
is the case witb the mere leamers of the names 
of things, the collectors of little facts, the un- 
discriminating triflers, wbo think they are cul« 
tivating the sdences." — [Alexander Walker,'] 
It is of these, nevertbeless, tbat our medicai 
clubs and coteries are chiefly composed, and it 
is with the conglomerating eflEíisions of these 
that the editors of the medicai press chiefly 
contrive to keep the daylight of medicai truth 
from the eyes of the student. Microscopical 
observations, straw-splittings, and otber little 
facts you have from their hands in abundance 
— ^but facts properly arranged and systema- 
tised into a whole or great fact, not only do 
you never find in their writings — ^but wben 
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yon present such great facts to their «yes, they 
either comprehend tbem not, or if tbey do» 
they immediately endeavoar to stifle or steal 
the discorery. Oat upon such contemptible 
creatures» ât only to 

Sackle fools, and chronicle small beer I 

How was the Chrono-Thermal System at first 
received by medicai men ? I speak not of ita 
reception by the eanaille of the profession — 
the twaddling, intríguing sycophants of country 
towns — I mean its reception by the medicai 
** arístoeracy," as the Court doctors call them- 
selves. Immediately after its publication, one 
of these court gentry (James Johnson) misre- 
presented» ndiculed> and denied it *- three 
years after that, another court physician 
(Holland) attempted, as you have seen, by a 
sidewind to steal it — three years more passed 
away and a third court creature (Forbes) by 
those meanest arts, misstatement and mLsh 
quotation^ first did bis little endeavour to 
stiâe it^ andj finding he could not succeed in 
that^ did what he could to giye it to others. 
If such was the candid and gentleman-like 
conduct of the town doctors, what had the 
Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine to ex- 
pect at the hands of the physic-selling pro- 
fession in the country? What could these 
intríguing little gossips do but follow in the 
wake of their town masters, the court phpi- 
cians? Now they ridiculed it — now they 
denied it — but ali the while they had no hesi- 
tation to practise it by stealth, some in one, 
some in another of its fragmenta. This mo- 
ment it was partially true, but not new -, — the 
next, the newness was admitted, the truth 
denied. But, Gentlemen, up to 1836, when I 
ârst published the heads of that system, the 
profession to a man were utterly ignorant of 
the very nature of disease. Its períodicity in 
the case of ague, and a few other disorders, 
they knew — the períodicity of ali animal more- 
ment, whether in health or disease, they knew 
nothing at ali about — and of the mode in 
which remedies act they were just as ignorant. 
As to blood-letting, which the great majority 
of tbem now admit they did carry too far, the 
exclusion of it from the chrono-therm^ sys- 
tem, so far from being its principal feature, as 



some of them pretendj is only a fragmentai 
part that of neoessity followed its discovery. 
I have never taken credit for being the Jirst 
opponent of the lancet. But one thing in 
regard to this matter I do claim credit for — I 
claim credit for being the first man wbo, by a 
strong array of facts», and some force of reason- 
ing, produced an impression on the public 
that ali the facts and ali the argumente of 
former opponents of the lancet never before 
produced on the Profession — namely, an im- 
pression of the dangerous nature of the remedy ; 
and whether they like to be told of it or not, 
I claim to have either convinced or compelled 
the profession materíally to alter their practice. 
How amusing to see the manner in which 
those who formerly advocated the lancet in 
Apoplezy, now endeavour to get out of their 
difficulty ! Sir C. Bell« Clutterbuck, Marshall 
Hall, Wardrop^ &c., in reeent remarks upon its 
treatment, give so many doubts, eautions, and 
reservatioM as ali but to amount to a complete 
prohibition of the lancet in this disease — not 
one of them, however, having the boldness 
to oppose it entirely in direct words, or virtue 
enough to acknowledge to whom he owes 
the new light that has so lately come upon 
him in this matter. — " Awful is the duel be- 
tween Man and the Agb in which he livesl'' 
— Bulwer. In ali the late medicai reviews of 
my wrítings, the subjectof blood-letting, which 
afforded so much mirth to my early crítics, 
has either been kept entirely in the back- 
ground, or, if noticed at ali, my stríctures on 
it are dedared to be a mere echo of the present 
opinions of the profession ! — but whether they 
be so or not, the astute editors of these pub- 
lications determine that no merít attaches to 
me for my endeavours to put it down, inas- 
much as it had been equally opposed and 
decríed by somebody of some place or another 
in Greece, whp lived before the time of the 
Messiah ! Gentlemen, to Say blood-letting is 
a bad remedy is one thing — to Prove it to be 
bad is another — to force the world to believc 
and act upon your arguments against it, in 
the teeth of the opinion of the world, is a still 
greater achievement. That merít I distinctly 
claim. With Coríolanus, I can say, 

AlONE I DID IT 1 
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The silence and adtnissions of the medicai 
press on tbat head equally attest the fact — 
while the many barefaced attempts to purloin 
my doctrine of the Periodic movement of ali 
Fitality, whether in Health or Disease, ia as 
much a compliment to the genius of its real 
discoverer as it is a proof of the worth of the 
discoyery. On that discovery is based the 
whole Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine. 

Before concluding, I will just makearemark 
upon the subject of the doses of ali medicines. 
Ferceiving, as yoa must have done by tbis 
time, the utter impossibility of foretelling, in 
many cases^ especially of chronic disease, the 
particular agent by which you are to obtain 
amelioration or cure, — and as in almost every 
case where an agent does not act favourably, 
it does the reverse — ^you must see the necessity 
of commencing your treatment with the small- 
est available doses of the more potent reme- 
dies ; of feeling your way> in short^ be/bre you 



yenture upon the doseê preteriòed hy the 
SchooU. Let me not» for a moment, be sup- 
posed to countenance the homoeopathic non- 
sense. — ^The twelfth part of a grain of calomel, 
for ezample» is a proper medicine to give to 
an infant ; but such dose has no more relation 
to the millionth or decillionth part of a gniin 
of the same substance^ than the twelfth part 
of a bottle of wine — one glass — ^has to a drop 
of that liquid. The one has power to influence 
the vhole body ; — the other is utterly inappre- 
ciable beyond the taste it may impart to the 
tongue, the onlyo^an it can, by anypossi- 
bility^ even momentarily influence. — Gentle- 
men, pity the Homceopathists ! — shun the 
Pathologists and Blood-takers — and foUow 
only that best guidc of the physician — Naturel 
not in the confíned sense of our mortal eco- 
noray* but in every department of her works. 
— One great principie binds them togethe 
GoD^ in his Unitt, pervades them ali ! 
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Ths foUomng are a few of many letters which I have 
received from medicai practitioners in various parts of 
the gldbe, bearing evidence to the correctness of the 
Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine. 

From Dr. M^Kenzie, of Kenellan, in Scotland. 
'*Kbnellan, near Dingwall, 
** 24M Feb. 1841. 
** Dear Sir»— After stadying at Edinburgh, London. 
and Paris, I graduated in 1824, and immediately after- 
wards received an appointment to the Medicai staff of 
the Army. I conceive that, phrenologically speaking, 
my head is a fair sample of the common run; and 
dnríng my períod of pnpilage I had the yery best oppor- 
tunity of acquiríng what most people call * medicai 
infonnation.' In the military hospital at Fort Pitt I 
had abundant opportunities of testing its value, yet 
thongh I did my best to put in practice the roles and 
directions which I had so sednlonsly studied in the 
schools of medicine, the result of their application was 
anything but satisfactory to me ; nor did the observa- 
tions I made on the practice of my comrades mend the 
matter. The Sangrado system was in full operation. 
Like my neighbours, I did as I had been taught ; but 
the more I considered the result of our practice, the 
more convinced I became that we were ali in the dark, 
and only tamperíng with human life most rashly, in a 
multitude of cases. Still, I thought it my duty to do 
as my superiora dlrected, hoping soon to see my way 
more clearly. In process of time I vraa appointed to a 
Regiment, with which I served about two years. I 
then married, and finding that a married man has no 
business in the army, I resolved to embark in private 
practice, expecting that, with the excellent opportunities 
of becoming acquúnted with disease in every form 
which I had possessed in the army, and aided by nu- 
merous friends, I might rise easily in my profession. 
I settled in Edinbnrgh, and became a Fellow of the 
CoUege of Physicians. I soon found, however, that in 
leaving the army for private practice, I was ' out of 
the frying-pan into the fire ;' — there were obstacles to 
success that I had never even dreamed of. In the 
military hospital I had only to say ' Do,' and it was 
done ; and I knew to a nicety the effect of my remedies, 
for in every instance they were faithfuUy administered. 



In private practice ali this was changed. There, In 
order to live like other men by my labour, I found it 
absolutely essential to practise the stuwiter in modo on 
many occasions when the fortiter in re would have 
been the best for my patients. I therefore felt myself 
obliged to consider how others managed such matters, 
and I was soon able to divide the medicai body into three 
classes. At the top of the tree I noted here and there 
a solitary individual whose word was law to his patients. 
I endeavoured to trace the career of these favoured 
practitioners, and was grieved at being compelled to 
think that in few instances had they ascended to their 
eminence by the ladder of integríty, talent, or real 
medicai knowledge. On the contrary, I was compelled 
to believe that these qualities often were a bar to a 
physician^s rise, and that flattery and humbug were far 
more valuable qualities in the eyes of the world, and, if 
skilfuUy practised, would ensure first-rate eminence. 
Lower down I found a certain numberwho, like myself, 
did their best to retain practice, and preserve the tmlfui 
aã sidera, But when I looked to the bottom of the 
tree, I saw arouàd it a host of creatures, void of any 
scruples, determined to acquire wealth, and to act on 
the ancient maxim, rem H posais rscte; si non gw>^ 
cunque modo rem; [Make money, — ^honestly if you 
can ; if not, make money !] men who, void of integrity 
and ali honourable self-respect, looked upon such as 
differed from them in this point as insane. I certainly 
was taken quite aback, and looked and better looked, 
in hopes that my senses deceived me ; bot the more I 
looked the more was I satisfied, or rather iKMatisfied 
with the correctness of my views. It was now quite 
clear that I never should risein the profession, and that 
* although bred to physic, physic would never be àread 
to me.' I could not scramble for subslstenoe at the 
expenseof self-respeet, and live upon on ipeeactutn loqf, 
In spite of the lamentations of my friends and patients, 
who thought me ' getting on so nicely,' but who were 
unable to read my own feelings, and at the expenae of 
being ridiculed by many who snpposed me actoated by 
foolish pride, &c., I bade adien to private practice, and 
tumed my lancet into a ploughshaie. In short, I took 
to farming, in which vocation I have now continued 
for nine years, enjoying a happiness and peace of mind 
that I think few medicai men oan nnderstand. Among 
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the poor I still keep up a little practice, and occaslonally 
am consulted by my country practising friends, but, 
like my old lancets, I grow very rusty. Perhaps you 
will say» So much the better. And now, why have I 
troubled you with ali this from an entire stranger? 
Simply as a preface to the thanks that I now beg to 
offer you for the new light that broke upon me on 
reading your work, which was sent to me by a non- 
medical friend. My ideas on physic have been totally 
revolutionised by it, and I now recall to my mind many 
cases where I made most fortunate cnres accidentally, 
by foUowing your system, though without any know- 
ledge of the principies of its application. Most sincerely 
do I congratulate you on your discoveríes, and most 
confidently do I look forward to the day, not distant, 
when they will he duly appreciated. I have myself 
been ali but a martyr at the shríne of Sangrado, but 
nothing vrill ever again induce me to part with a drop 
of blood, so long as it will circulate in the veins of 
''Your obliged and faithful» 

"J. M'Kenzib,M.D." 

From Dr. Charles Greville. 

" Bath, Feb. 24, 1841. 
" My dear Sir, — I have perused with interest your 
excellent and original Lectures, and have much pleasure 
in attesting the truth of your remarks. I have treated 
numerous cases of disease upon the chrono-thermal 
principie, vrith perfect success. Should time permit, I 
will furnish you with various instances. I have no 
doubt the public will eventually appreciate the superi- 
ority of your views, and take its leave of the nefarious 
apothecary, whose existence seeros to depend upon the 
deluging of his patient with unnecessary and too often 
deleterious compounds. 

** 1 remain, my dear Sir, 

** Yours very faithfully, 

** Charles Greville/' 

From Mr. Henry Smith. 

** Cheshunt, Herts, Feb, 24, 1841. 
'' My dear Sir, — ^At a time when your doctrines are 
80 much the subject of discussion, both with the profes- 
sion and tbe public, the evidence of a country prac- 
titioner as to the result of their application in his faands 
may not be altogether uuacceptable to their author. 
The first time I heard your narae, was about Eighteen 
mmUhi ago, when the Hon. Edmund Byng sent your 
Vnity qf Di9ea8ê to my £ather-in*>law, Mr. Sanders. 
We were both equally struck with the novelty and 
simplicity of your views, as there detailed, and we 
determined to put them to the test. You will be 
gratified to hear, that neither Mr. Sanders nor myself, 
from that time, have ever had occasion to use either 
leech or lancet in our practice, though formerly we felt 
onreelves compelled to use both. Every day has con- 
firmed os in the truth of your opinions by our increased 
success. L have treated cases of Apoplexy with the- 



most perfect success with no other means than the 
application of cold water dashed over the head and 
face, — foUowing that up after the fit had gone oíf, 
with quinine, ammonia, and prussic acid. I have cured 
ali kinds of cases of convulsion, by the same treatment; 
indeed, in the convulsivo diseases of children, the prussic 
add has been my sheet-anchor. In cases where chil- 
dren have been apparently still-born, I have succeeded 
in rousing them by dashing cold water over their 
bodies. With quinine and prussic acid, I have treated 
many cases of croup, and in no instance do I remember 
to have lost a patient. Many cases of hysteria, and 
some of epilepsy, have been cured or relieved by creosote, 
after every other medicine had been tried in vain. I 
have treated cases of both chronic and acuterfaeuraatism 
successfuUy by arsenic. By the tonic practice 1 have 
been equally successful in inflammations of the' chest 
and bowels* Before concluding this hasty sketch, 
permit me to express how thankful and gratefid 1 feel 
towards you, for the light by which you have expelled 
the darkness in which medicine was formerly so much 
enveloped by its professors. 

** Yours, my dear Sir, 

"Very faithfully, 

"Henry SsiiTH." 

Since the publication of the First Edition of this 
Work, Mr. Smith confirms his previous statement by a 
further expcrience of three years, — ^five years in ali— 
during which he has not used a leech or lancet 

From H. C. Deshon, Esq., Surgeon. 

" Shroton, Blandford, lOth Nov. 1841. 
"Dear Sir, — I have from time to time anxiously 
waited to hear of the state of health of that beloved 
relativo [his mother] I left under your care, and I am 
now glad to hear that she considers herself better. 
* * * I have cured palsy and epilepsy by hydrocy- 
anic acid, quinine, arsenic, &c., and I have also found 
these medicines of avail in convulsions and dropsies. 
Indeed, I am confident that most diseases may be cured 
(I lefer to chronic diseases chiefly) by medicines useful 
in ague, and on your principies, with reference to 
Periodicity and Temperature. 

" Dear Sir, very truly yours, 

" Henry C. Deshon." 

From Charles Trotter, Esq., Surgeon. 

" Holmfirth, near Huddersfield. 
"Dear Sir, — Having read the Second Edition of 
your Lectures, I have been induced ia a great number 
of cases to try the chrono-thermal system of treatment, 
and I must confess that in very many instances it has 
exceeded my expectations. I have cured what are 
termed inflammations without the patient loslng a 
single drop of blood. Very recently I succeeded in 
bringing a case of Peritonitis (inflaroroatíon of the 
membranous covering of the bowels) to a favourable 
result without bleeding at alL Several welUmarked 
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cases of Pnemnonia, (mflammation of the longs,) as 
well as of puré Bronchitis, (inflammation of the air- 
passages,) haye also yielded to medicine without any 
bleeding whatever. And I may at the same time 
observe, the recovery was in every case quicker, and 
the consequent weakness less than if blood had been 
drawm 

"Yours truly, 

<<Chablbs Taottsr." 

From Dr. Fogariy, Surgeon of the St Helena 
Regiment. 

*' LONOON. 

'* My dear Sir,—- 1 have read your Lectures with the 
greatest delight. Every word ought to be written in 
letters of gold. 

« Yours foithfully. 

"M. FOGARTY." 

From H. W. BuU, Esq., Surgeon, R.N. 

«WoKiiroHAV, bth Feò, 1843. 
** Dear Sir, — I beg to forward to you a statement of 
roy own case, and one or two case» of others treated on 
your plan, ali of which are evidence of the valne of the 
Chrono-Thermal System. I was attacked by paralysis 
on the 28th October, 1840, which deprived me of the 
use of my right arm and leg, a^ected the same side of 
the face, and produced some diíBculty of speech. The 
usual plan was adopted, — bleeding, parging, leeching, 
mercnry, and bHsters. In this state I crawled on to 
May, 1841, when I lost more blood io prewnt another 
anticipated attack, goaded on by what you term the 
bugbear conobstion. In this manner I went on 
occasionally cupping and purging, and with a very 
restricted diet. In consequence of aU this I was much 
reduced, and I became exceedingly weak, — the heart 
palpitated very much on the least motion, and I had in 
addition occasional faintlng fits. Last May my son 
sent me some extracta from your Lectures, the perusal 
of which induced me a few days afterwards to state by 
letter the particulars of my case to you. The first 
prescription you were so kind as to send disagreed ; 
you then ordered quinine, and this I took with good 
effeet. The shower-bath which you also ordered I 
found very beneficiai. I have followed the plan laid 
down by you with very great advantage,— changing the 
different medicines from time to time as occasion re- 
quired ; and I can now walk two miles without assist- 
ance. I have now not only power to raise my right arm 
and wave it round my head, but I can lift a weight of 
forty pounds with it. I am now folio wing the same 
plan with very good effeet; I must confess I was at 
first startled by a practice so very different from ali I 
had been taught in the schools, but a practice, I can 
truly say, to which I owe my life. Like Dr. M*Kenzie, 
nothing will ever induce me to lose a drop of blood 
again so long as it will circulate in the veins of, 
** Yours most sincerely and faithfully, 

" H. W. BuLL, Surgeon, Royal Navy.*' 



Cases alluded to in the preceding letter. 

" Case 1.— Mr. C was attacked with acute 

rheuroatism in almost every joint, great difiicnlty of 
breathing, and violent pain in the chest. I prescribed 
an emetic, bnt he refused to take it, — ^he is a Hamp- 
shire man, and almost as obstinate as one of his own 
hogs. He continned in this state two days more ; at 
last he was prevailed on to take the emetic. It oper- 
ated soon and gave him instant relief. I followed it up 
with quinine and oolchicum : he is now quite well, and 
has gone to his brcther*» honse some distanoe from 
this. 

'' Case 2.— A ghrl twelve years of age was brought to 
me from Binfield in convulsive fits. The papila of her 
eyes were much dilated, and the fits followed each 
other in rapid succession. I first gave her a pnrgative, 
and followed it up with prussic acid ,*->this v^as on a 
Monday. The fits became less and less írequent, and 
from the foUowing Friday they entiiely ceased. I also 
latdy used the prussic acid with the best efiect in the 
case of a child seven weeks old. 

** Case 3. — A gentleman lately brought his chUd, a 
fine boy, to me for squint i the age, two years. Some 
days the boy squinted less than others. I gave him 
siz powders containing quinine and a little calomel : no 
other medicine was prescribed. There has been no 
squint since the powders were finished. In many 
other cases I have followed your plan with the best 
success. 

" H. W. B." 

From John Teoman, Esq., Surgeon. 

*' LoFTus, Yo&KSHiRE, Feò, 2nd, 1843. 
" Sir, — Hearing that you are about to give us an- 
other edition of your Lectures, I beg now to offer to 
you my best thanks for the service you have already 
done the medicai profession, by the publication of your 
original doctrines on disease. Being convinced, from 
my own experience and observation, that there is a 
Periodicity in most diseases, and that blood-letting is 
resorted to, as a curativo measure, far too iudiscrimi- 
nately, I have read the work with very great interest 
and advantage. With interest, because I have been 
anxious and ready for the last two years, to test the 
Chrono-thermal doctrine and remedies fairly, and with 
advantage, because I have succeeded in a wouderful 
manner to cure diseases, by acting up to the principies 
and practice you recommend. I have treated several 
cases of decided Pleurisy and Pneumonia according to 
the Chrono-thermal system, using emetics, purgativea, 
tartar emetic, prussic acid, and quinine, and without 
the aid of lancet or blister, most successfuUy. In croup 
and typhus-fever, I can bear ample testimony to the 
good effects of emetics, cold affusions, prussic acid, and 
quinine; and with these agents alone, I have cured 
several cases of both within the last six months. You 
are at liberty to make use of these few remarks, to 
make them known to the profession, or the world, as 
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you please: and wishing you every success in your 
future efforts, good healib, and happiness, 

" I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 

" John Yeoman, 
** Member of thc Royal College of Surgeons, and Li- 
centiate of the Apothecaries' Company, London." 

From Dr. Sprague, formerly a Medicai Officer 
on the Staff. 
*< Clsvboon, near Bbistol, Feb, Sth, 1843. 
" My dear Sir^-^Having read over and over again your 
invaluable work, and having devoted much time to the 
itudy of the principies laid down, I am desirous to 
convey in plain language my sentiments in regard to 
the immente benefit which wonld indnbitably be con- 
ferred on mankind by the general adoption of your 
opinions and practice. I was strictly educated to the 
Medicai profesaion from my youth up, and bate been 
ín actual practice more than thirtt-thhbb years. 
* * ♦ * * 

** Notwithstanding the strenuous and perseveríng ad- 
Tocacy vith which blood-letting has been so universally 
urged, and that, too, in the face of the great destruction 
of human life iudubitaUy produced by it» to you, Sir, 
belongs the honour of triumphantly proving by evidence 
the moit incontrovertible, that * ali diseases which ad- 
MiT of RELiEV can be successfuUy treated without 
lOM of blood/ And here do I most willingly record 
my unbiased testimony to this important Truth. Let 
me further add, that by a course of patient investigation 
and much practical experience» I had arrived at the 
same conclusion before I had the pleasure of perusing 
your wrítings. I aro, therefore, bound to acknowledge 
how highly I value the mora/ courace which has induced 
you to promulgate your invaluable opinions, and which, 
I believe, are built upon an immoveable foundation. 
"With a deep sense of obligation to you for the informa- 
tibn I have deríved from your varíous wrítings, 
** I remain, yours faithfuUy, 

"J. H. Spraoub." 

From John P. Baldy, Esq., Surgeon. 

**Devonport, 3rrf March, 1843. 
" Dear Sir, — T have for several years past foUowed 
a similar line of practice to yourself ; but I must con- 
fess I never entered so deeply into the principies of it 
tiil I read your invaluable publication. If medicai men 
would follow your steps — ^the steps of nature — ^instead 
of the theories oí the schoolmen, mankind would be 
beneíited, and you would be hailed as the Founder of a 
New System of Physic ; and your name would go 
down to posteríty with those immortal men, Harvey 
and Jenner. 

" I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfuUy, 

" John P. Baldy, M.R.C.S." 

From Dr. Cárter, of Reading. 

'* Reading, Oct. 20M, 1843. 
** I am proud, my dear Sir, to acknowledge you as 
my father in Physic. From 1829 to 1838, I went 



through the course of my medicai education after the 
most approved orthodox fashion, and I fancied I com- 
prehended the practice of medicine. Your views too 
clearly point out that I was more than ignorant on the 
subject. 

** I find, on referring to my note-book of cases, that, 
since February, 1842, up to the present date, nearly three 
hundred medicai cases have occurred in my practice — 
cases of acute and chronic disease. In the treatment 
of these, I have strictly foUowed the Chrono-thermal 
principies, and I feel a consdous satisfaetion and délight 
when I reflect, that, with the exception of one case, 
(Phrenitis,) my treatment — your treatment — has re- 
stored them all to health. Which of onr greatest 
doctors, by the old treatment, can boast a similar suc- 
cessful result ? 

" Yours very faithfuUy, 

" Matthew Cárter, M.R.C.P." 

From C. Dou, Esq., Assistant Surgeon, 7th Madras 
Native Infantry. 
<'Kamftee, 23r<f Marcl^, 1844. 
" My dear Sir, — I hope you wiU excuse the liberty of 
a stranger to you wríting a few Unes. It is simply to 
return you my best thanks for the great gratification l 
have had, and stUl have, in reading your highly original 
Lectures. I have a sister going home from Bengal in 
had health, and I have advised her to put herself undec 
your care, hoping you wiU be able to do her good. 
** I remain, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 
"CDoN, 
'* Assistant Surgeon, 7th M.N.I.'' 



Dr. Dickson and Dr. Forbes. 
7b the Editor ofthe Medicai Time$. 

Srd Januari/t 1843. 

Sir, — WiU you allow me, through the médium of 
your pages, to administer a Httle wholesome castigation 
to Dr. John Forbes, of Britiah and Foreign Medieat 
Review notoriety ? 

In the present January number of that periodlcal, 
Dr. Forbes pretends to review the second edition c^ my 
" Fallacies of the Faculty." The very first quotation 
from the volume, in his first page, is a misquotatiòn ! 
The second quotation in the same page is a miSquota* 
tioni The first quotation in the next page is a 
misquotatiòn ! ! At the bottom of his third page is 
the foUowing false insinuation : — " Curved spine, which 
Stromeyer and a few other insignificant schoolmen 
have attributed to Paralyais of certain sets ot muscles 
«is also in the opinion of Dr. Dickson a remittent affec- 
tion.'' Certainly, at the commencement it is a remittent 
affection ; but in the very volume my critic pretends to 
review, not only do I take much pains to prove its 
paralytic nature, but I claim to myself the discoveri/ of 
that fact ; and if Dr. Forbes chooses to appeal to dates, • 
I will make it olear to Ihe.world that Stromeyci and 
his other schoolmen have only foUowed in mv wake ! 
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As a specimen of the misquotations I have noticed 
in thi8 pretended Review, take the following : —In the 
original the passage stands thos, "Like every other 
Temedial agent it (iodine) cuts two ways — atomicaUy 
attracting or lesseningyolume and secretion in onecase, 
atomicalfy repelling or increasing both in another, 
according to the electríc state of the individual body 
for which it may be prescribed/' In the misquotation 
the word ** anatomically'' is substituted in both instances 
for ** atomically." Dr. Forbes asks if this be not stark 
Btaring nonsense? — ^Most certainly ; bat it is his non- 
aense, not mine. — Perhaps Dr. Forbes will ascríbe these 
and his other misquotations to the prínter'8 devil— «úr 
misquotations at least in a review of as many pages !— 
Such a course was worthy of the plagiarist of Dr. Paine» 
[for a fuU account of which disgraceful transaction, see 
the various Medicai Journals.] Yet he, Dr. Forbes, has 
the impndence to tell his readers, ** We have done justice 
to his (Dr. Dickson^s) doctrínes by giving them and the 
proofb in his own language." He concludes his review 
by asking, '* Has not Dr. Dickson made an Jsa of him- 
self ?" In return for which piece of politeness, I ask 
you, Mr. Editor, if Dr. Forbes has not made a Knave of 
himself ? Dr. Forbes is a Court Physician, " Physician 
Extraordinary," &c. ; so is his friend and coadjutor, 
Dr. Holland. Perhaps it is by way of revenge for my 
having defeated Dr. HolIand's ingenious attempt to ateai 
my âiscoveries, that Dr. Forbes now does his best by an 
equally ingenious device to stifle them. The worldwill 
doubtless cry, " Árcades ambo !" 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

S. Dickson. 



D&. Dickson ano D&. Laycock. 
To the Editor (tf the Medicai Timee. 

July 20, 1842. 
Sir, — ^I beg to express to you my obligation for your 
early insertion of my letter, on the subject of Vital 
Feriodicity, and I would further beg to tender my very 
best thanks to the numerous fríends who in your pages 
have as kindly and readily come forward to vindicate 
my claim to the discovery of the doctrine in question. 
That fragmentary parts of the doctrine of Vital Period- 
icity should from time to time have attracted the 
attention of medicai theorists, will excite the wonder 
of nobody — ^nobody at least that bad ever coonted a 
pulse or witnessed in his life the outward phenomena 
of an ague— -nobody even who knows so much of man 
and his many diseases, as to be aware that his toothache, 
his tic, his gout, and his epilepsy, come on in Jits only, 
and by no posslbility can last for ever I — Hippocrates, 
Celsos, Boerhaave, Darwin, ay, and hundreds of others, 
knew this much at least, — some trying to explain it one 
way, some another. M^CuUoch more recently and more 
fully handled the subject, and he endeavoured to prove 
what, for a time, scarcely one professional man in 
Europe doubted,— that every intermittent action depends 
on «nalaría or marsh emanations. This doctrine of 



M'Culloch I was the first to impugn; and I have yet to 
learn that any author, aucientor modem, in England or 
elsewhere, has preceded me in the discovery, that ali 
the movements of ali animal bodies — the greater and 
the less — the atomic, functional, and organic — whether 
in Health or Disease— dísease however catued, — like ali 
the movements of ali the systems, minor and major, — of 
the Universe at large— -are similarly intermittent and 
periodic I And that there can no more be an eternal 
or continuous disease (i. e. a disease withont inter- 
mission) than there can be an eternal earthquake, oran 
eternal tempest. Six years ago and more I brought 
this forward— this doctrine of the periodic and inter- 
mittent nature of ali animal movement — not as a 
Wholb, but as a Part ; for with it I aUo published the 
Elements of the New System of Medicine which 
necessarily grew out of the discovery, viz., the Chrono- 
thermal System. And how were my discoveries then 
received at the hands of the professional public ? How 1 
How, Mr. Editor, did the professional public ever 
receive any discovery that improved the practice of 
physic? Mine they received as they have received 
every other. So far back as 1836, 1 demonstrated that 
Life in health is in reality, and not ilguratively, a " fitful 
fever" — a thing of altemate motion and rest — altemate 
chill and heat — depression and excitement— and that 
Intermittent Fever or Ague is the type or model of 
every one of the many modifications of Life termed 
Disease. Then the doctrine was scouted and ridiculed 
by ali. Doctors, surgeons, apothecaries, ali flew to 
arms. The Reviewers, in the language of Dr. James 
Johnson their chief, denounced it as a FEvan-maduess 
— a PYREXT-roania. Nobody then dreamed of calling 
its authorship in question — No 1 it was false, fancifol, 
and fatuous throughout — so otterly insane that nobody 
ever was mad enough to put such madness on paper 
beforel How stands the question now? — Why, it 
makes one laugh at the turn-coat world ; for who could 
dream that the same men who, six years ago, denounced 
the author as a madman, and his system as an 
absurdity, would now meanly attempt to annihilate and 
cast aside the one, while adopting as their own the 
principies of the other I This, nevertheless, has been 
done. But you, Mr. Editor, — of you I demand why 
you only do me partial justice ? " Whoever," you say, 
«preceded Dr. Dickson, Dr. Dickson, long preceded 
Drs. Holland and Laycock. In publishing the doctrine 
in England, and having done much to bbvivb and 
propagate it, he was fairly entitled to some notice by 
more recent writers adopting his views on so important 
a subject.'' Of whose doctrines, Sir, permit me to ask, 
are mine a REVIVAL ?— Who before me maintained 
the doctrine of the Periodicity of ali Animal Life ? I 
speak of Lira in its totality — its abstract — not in its 
fragments ! It is only in the nature of things that a 
doctrine when reluctantly adraitted to be true, should 
be whispered away as not new; and you — you Sir, 
doubtless, In my case, have unwittingly caught up the 
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echo ! The same ibing bappened to Marvey. When 
his enemies fonnd it impossiblo any longer to deny the 
truth of bis discovery» tbey accused bim of having 
stolen it from the andents. Ancient or moderiii wbat 
autbor bave / stolen from ? — ^Who taugbt mb tbat ali 
diseases, bowever named, and by wbateyer oaused, are 
intermittent in theircharacter; or tbat ali diseases, like 
the ague, may be cured on the principie of prolonging the 
intermission, by Bark, Arsénio, Opium, &c. ? To whom 
am / indebted for the bint, tbat every and each of these 
medicinal agents, like every otber medicinal agent in 
nature, cause and cure by their Eleotrical influence 
Bolely-^in one case Eleetricatty producing, in anotber 
Electrically reversing every morbid motive condition of 
the body ? — Tbat whether Opium prodoce sleep or wake- 
fulnesB» — whether Copaiba aggravate orcure discharges, 
— ^whether Prussic Acid or Strychnia cause or reliere 
palsy, spasms, &c.,--depend8 upon the positive or 
negative Electrical state of the Brain of the individual 
selected for their administration ? — ^That Change of 
Temperature and Change of Motion are equally the law 
of Disease, Remedy, and Cause ? — Who, I again demand, 
taugbt me these? Of these, nevertheless, and many 
otber matters which have never entered the bead of 
pathological professors, the Uniiy qf JHsease and 
Fallacies of the Faeulty treat at lengtb. Under the 
title ofBrreursdê MéãecmSt ou Systhne Chronotkermalet 
the latter work is uow busily agitating the medicai 
circles of France and Germany. Permit its autbor to 
ask wby you bave not yet reviewed it ? In the expect- 
ation tbat you wiU still do your duty in tbis respect to 
your readers, be looks forward to a just and candid 
criticism at your bands. 

Tour very ob^ient servant, 

S. DiCKSON. 

Tbis Letter the Editor of the Medicai Times declined 
to insert. But shortly afterwards a ** Review'' of the 
Fallacies qf the Faeulty appeared in bis pages — ^which 
Keview, wbile it nibbled at certain fragmentary matter, 
discreetly postponed sine die ali notice of the doctríne 
of the Unity of Disease, and more particularly omitted 
to answer the question — ^Whom havs I Rbyiyed ? 

Scarcely was the People's Edition of tbis Work 
published, wben the same individual who, in June, 1842, 
enlighteneã tbe Brítisb Asscciation with his "disco- 
veries" on Vital Periodicity — Dr. Laycock of York — 
ventured to put forth something more in the same 
original vein in the Lancet — and among otber tbings to 
** preveni controversy" be claimed to have discovered 
the Periodic movement of ali Vitality 1 Immediately on 
seeing tbis, I wrote to tbe Editor of tbe Lancet, charging 
Mr. Laycock with Piracy ; sending at the same time a 
copy of the Fallacies qf the Faeulty , tbat the respective 
dates of his and my papers might be compared. Instead 
of printing my letter, Mr. Wakley, tbe Editor, in a note 
to Correspondents, informed me tbat my Work would 
be ezomined in connezion with the paper of Dr. Laycock, 



and his (Mr. Wakley's) opinion of the questicm raised 
by me, given in anotber number. I immediately wrote 
to say, I would dispense with hiê, Mr. Editor Wakley^s 
opinion, if be would do me the favoar to print wj 
letter. Wbat was the reply of tbis second Daniel— this 
exquisite expounder of Crowner^s Qoest law ? " Wc 
have received the seeond note of Dr. Dickson-— who 
may adopt any course tkat be thinks proper, tbough be 
may be assured that we shall not allow hlm to make 
use of the columns of tbis joumal for promulgating a 
charge of piracy against a highly respeetable physician, 
unless be accompanies that charge with prooCs of the 
accuracy of his allegation— [the first time be asks for 
wbat he had abready got— proofs !] Tbe subject is in 
process of investigation, and a perfectly fair and just 
dedsion shall be the result." 

Antidpating the sort of investigation Mr. £ditor 
Wakley intended, I immediately dispatched the follow- 
ing to his address, takingcare, at tbe same time, to sead 
a copy to tbe Medicai Times, where it was in due time 
inserted:-" 

To the Editor of the Lancet 

JprU 22, 1843. 
Do not, Sir, imagine that any trick, or artífice, 
however ingenious, can juggle me out of a discoverir 
which it has been tbe labour of my life to establisb-**- 
the discovery of the Periodic movement of ali Vitality-— 
of tbe Periodicity of life in Health — ^the Periodicity of 
life in Disease — of the Períodidty ai movement d 
Universal Natnre t You will not, you say, allow me to 
make use of the columns of your Joumal " for promul- 
gating a charge of piracy against a highly respeetable 
physician, unless I accompany that charge with prooft 
of the accuracy of my ailegation \" and in the same 
breatb you add, ** Tbe subject is in process of investiga^ 
tion, and a perfectly fair and just decision shall be tbe 
result." Wbatl an investigation and oBcisioir 
without proofs I Not Mr. Tbomas Wakley surely, biit 
some blockhead of an underling must bave penued tbat 
absnrdity. Proofs 1 Wbat proofs do you demand? 
words } dates ? or botb ? — words, or dates» tbat tbe 
papers recently printed and eulogised by you under the 
bead of " Vital Periodidty, by Dr. Iiaycock,'' are ao many 
mean attempts to plagiarise my doctríne of the Periodic 
movement of ali Vitality 1 Sir, the proofs are abready 
in your possession ; tbey are contained in my Works» 
the Fallacy of Pbysic as taught in the Schools ; the 
Unity of Disease, and Fallacies of the Faeulty, Ist, 2nd9 
3rd, and foreign editions; nay, tbey are stamped, 
indelibly stamped, on your own pages ! Look to tbe 
Laneet for 23rd Sept., 1837, and you vrill there find» 
wbat Mr. Laycock now so modestly puts forth as his, 
the whole doctrine of Vital Periodidty given by myself. 
Let me quote it. — " Tbe principal aim of my volume 
(Faílacy ofPhysiCf &c., publisbed in 1836} has been to 
demonstrate tbat the corporeal actions of mau in hia 
healthy state constitute tbe basis or standard of sveut 
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KiND of Mvnro action. In healtli he resto from his 
labour— he sleept— he wakes to sleep again— hi8 lungs 
now inspiring air, now expelling it; bU heart snccess- 
i^ely dOating and contracting; his blood bríghtening in 
one set of cesseis only again to darken in another — ^fais 
lòod and drink natritious one honr to become excre- 
mentitiouB the next — ^in a word, ali his appetites and 
necessities pbbiodicallt alternating with each other." 
Nor do I confine thisdoctríne of Periodicity to health— 
for ia the same nnmber of the Lancei you wiU find the 
foUowing : *< Is it not strange that the profession shonld 
still eoaple aemittbnct (periodicity ?) exclusively with 
miasma or malária as a canse ? Every wríter who has 
professedly treated the subject, refers to this, seeming 
to be totally and absolutely unconsdoas of the univer- 
sality of Remission (Periodicity?) as a law of ali 
Disease." Thus far I have qnoted from what I have 
written and published in your own pages. From the 
Umty ofJHgeuse, first published in 1838, 1 extract the 
íoUowing : — ** The body nnder Disease exhibits revola- 
tions analogons to those in Health ; it shows a similar 
tendency to aUemate motion and repose ; for, psaioDa, 
more or leat regular, are observed to mark the approach, 
duration, and interval of recurrence of the morbid 
phases/' And ín the first edition of the FaUacies of the 
Facnlty» published in 1839, is the foUowing :^** So hr, 
howerveryfirom having been reoognised u a Law of tmt- 
verêol occurrenoe, harmonising with everything which 
we knew of our own or other worlie, pbuodic retum 
has been vaguely supposed to stamp the disorders where 
it was too striking to be overlooked as the exclusive 
oflbpring of a malarious or miasmatie atmosphere." 
** The human body, whether in health or disorder, is 
an epitome of every great system in natnre. Like the 
globewe inhabit» it has in health its dinmal and other 
revolutions, its snn and its shade, its times and seasons, 
its altemations of heat and moirtore. In disease we 
recogttise the same long chills and droughts, the same 
passionate storms and oatpourings of the streams by 
which the earth at times is agitated ; the matter of the 
body tssuming in the course of these Tarious alterna^ 
tions, changes of character and oompositíon, such as 
tamonrs, abseesses, and ernptions, typical of new-formed 
mountain masses, earthquakes, and yolcanoes ;-*all 
these, too, like the tempests and hurricanes of nature, 
iNTBRMiTTiNO wlth lougCT or shortcr FBBIOD8 of trsn- 
quillity, tiU the wearied body either regains, like our 
common mother, its wonted harmony of motion, or like 
what we may concelve of a world destroyed, becomes 
resoWed into its prístine elements." In these extracts 
not only haye I given the doctrine of the Periodicity of 
Health and Disease in all Vitality, but the doctrine 
of UniTersal Periodidty—of the Periodicity of all 
NATUEB I Fnrther prooft, if forther prooft be wanted, 
you wiU find in the volumes I have ahready phiced in 
your possession ; although in the list of your ** Books 
Beceived" you have not thought it politic to include 
their names. Under these drcomstances, to refuse to 



print my charge against Dr. Layoock in the joumal that 
contains his piracies, would be to refuse me common 
justice. It woold be the act of one who has received 
Btolen goods, knowing them to be stolen. By such a 
course you would reduce your periodical to the levei of 
the Britkh and Foreign Meétieal Review, the editor €£ 
which, Dr. Forbes, first misquoted, misrepresented, and 
then endeavoured to divide the honour of my discoveiy 
between your protege, Dr. Laycock, and his Court 
colleague, Dr. HoUand — ^Dr. HoUand, whoseplagiarisms 
I had so fully exposed in the ^volume Dr. Forbea 
pretended to criticise. In his number for Jannary, 1843» 
Dr. Forbes damns the Doctrine of Periodicity and 
Remittency when it comes from me. Three short 
months afterwards, (April,) he has the effrontery to 
print the foUowing :—*' The intermittent natnre €£ 
disease must most certainly be better undcrstood bafore 
we can practise medicine scientificaUy."-^' Dr. HoUand 
has an interesting essay on the subject in his Medicai 
Notes and Rqflecticne, and more reeentfyf Dr. Laycock 
has attempted to demonstrate a General Law of Period- 
icity." — ^'*If his researches prove to be oorrect, a 
considerable change must necessarily take place in both 
the theory and practice of medicine." Such baseness, 
Sir, is perhaps unparaUeled in the history of any 
science. It has proved to me that I had neglected to 
make myself acquainted with one element of Periodicity 
— ^Pe&iodical rascaUty— an element, however, I am 
pretty weU prepared to encounter, with the Uttle mono- 
syUable Datbs. To these and to the pubUc — ^if not to 
the profession — I appeal. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient, 

S. DlCKSON. 

This letter not having appeared in the Lancei on the 
next day of pubUcation, I again wrote to the Editor, 
Mr. Wakley, as foUows : — 

AprU 29, ISA3. 

Sir, — I herewith convey to you the Medicai JHmea 
of this day, which contains the copy of a letter I 
addressed and sent to you on the day of its date, by 
post. As you have taken no notice of that letter in this 
day'8 Lancei f I infer that you suppose the Conductor of 
a Medica] Journal may dispense with the common 
feeUngs of honour and justice, that every man pretend- 
ing to the rank of a gentleman is careful to evince when 
appealed to, in your position. Therefore, I accuse 
you, Mr. Thoroas Wakley, of having in the case of 
Dr. Laycock, received stolen goods, knowing them to be 
stolen— of being a party to a scandalous and con- 
temptible literary swindle—get out of the matter how 
you can. 

l am, Sir, your most obedient 

S. DiCKSOK. 

This letter at last brought a reply from Dr. Layoock, 
the natnre of which wiU be seen by my rejoinder. In 
a subsequent number of the Lancet, Mr. Wakley con* 
descended to denounoe me as a Quack and a BuUy I 
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Tb the Editor o/the Medicai 7Vm«t. 

Ibth May, 1843. 

Dr. Laycock having at last thoaght it necessary 
to hi8 charácter to get up sometbing Uke a repljr to 
my letten on the subject of his receiít piracies, permit 
me, Mr. Editor, to beg the favour of your inserting 
the folio wing réjoinder. Oot of his own moath I haye 
oonTÍcted this physician of a mean plagiarism of my 
doctríne of the Periodiiity of movement of ali Vitality ; 
and out of his own mooth I will now proceed to convict 
him of an equally disingenuous attempt to shuffle out 
of hÍB discreditable positíon. 

In the Laneet for 25th March last, in a paper on 
** Vital Periodicity," Dr. Laycock claims to have demon- 
strated flye propositions, which he numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. With the first and essential one ooly» do I 
propose to deal. " 1. That there is a general law of 
Periodicity which regulates ali the Vital moTements of 
ali animais," — This, with the other four propositions, he 
pretends to have discovered — " To prevent controversy," 
he says, '* I would observe that these propositions con- 
tain what T ccaim as my own" — LiienB Scripta 
Manent So much for what he claims : let us now see 
what he disclaims. ** Dr. Dickson," quoth this consist- 
ent gentleman, " asserts that it has been the labour of 
his life to establish the discovery of the Periodic move- 
ment of ali Vitality — of the periodicity of life in health 
— of the periodicity of life in disease — of the periodicity 
of movement of Universal Nature ! — and that he wonH 
be juggied out of it either by Mr. Wakley, Dr. Holland, 
or Dr. Laycock, or any one else. Now the plain truth 
is, that the unhappy man has spent his life in trying to 
crack a blind nut, and his charge of plagiarism is ali 
moonshine. I have neveb claSmed the discovery of 
the doctríne in question ! " What, then, in the name 
of common sense, does this '* respectable physician" 
claim? What does he mean by the manifold pro- 
ductions which, under the head ** Vital Periodicity," he 
has been palming upon the British Association and the 
readers of the Lancei as his discoveries 7 — discoveríes 
of such importance too, as in the eyes of his patron 
and fellow-plagiaríst, Dr. John Forbes, must eventually 
change the whole face of physic. '' Dr. Laycock," says 
the immaculate Forbes, " has attempted to demonstrate 
a general law of Vital Periodicity." — " If his researches 
prove correct, a considerable change must necessaríly 
take place in both the theory and practice of medicine." 
— His researches ! Ay, there'8 the mb. The value 
of the discovery of this great natural law or principie — 
the universality of periodic intermission and return— 
being thus distinctly acknowledged, the next question 
is, To whom does it belong? Not to Dr. Laycock 
assuredly, for Dr. Laycock himself has now abandoned 
his claim to it ; no, nor to Dr. Dickson either, he adds, 
<'for this best of reasons, that it is probably just as 
old as the Pyramids." — Probably not quite so old, 
Dr. Laycock — otherwise, why should it only now, for 
the first time, threaten to work such a change in the 



theory and practice of medicine? Somethtng mof 
satisfactory, howeVer, than your assertion that it ii 
will be reqaired at your hands before you be permitte 
to get out of the controversy you have so deliberatel 
^ovoRED — not prevented l For, keeping to " probabili 
ties" still, — as it is just probable that you, Dr. Laycocl 
may try to cover your retreat with the names c 
Hippocrates, Aristotie, Celsus, or some other of th 
ancients, I must be so plain as to tell you that name 
álone will neither satisfy the public nor me. No, Sir, i 
you still adhere to your lateat assertion — an assertioi 
the exact converse of the preroises with which you se 
out — ^if you still intend to convince the world that no 
you, but I, am the plagiarist, I now call upon you t( 
produce the pages and passages of the authors b] 
whom you may fiud it convenient to say my laboun 
have been anticipated ! 

The quibbles of speech to which you have de 
scended, will scarcely provoke the smiles of youj 
fríends ; for the flippant abuse of me, which you hav< 
done me the honour to introduce in your letter, 
thank you most sincerely, and for the similar compli 
ment paid me in last week'8 Laneet, by the publisher o 
your piracies, Mr. Thomas Wakley, I beg to offer thai 
"honourable gentleman" my best acknowledgmenta 
'*Quack and Bully" coming from him require from m< 
the ** retort courteous." The next time my " honourabk 
friend," for such I must now certainly style him, doei 
me the favour to publish a letter of mine, I hope h< 
will pursue the exact same course he has done on thii 
occasion, viz. bottle it up for five mortal weeks, then 
mispoint and misprínt it, substituto commas for full 
stops, full stops for commas, capitais for small typci 
and vice vereâ; and, in a word, so unsentence the 
sentences, that such letter shall be his production ra- 
ther than mine. Of course he will take care at the 
same time to suppress any correspondence that ma) 
have iftissed between us in the interval, such as the 
very unimportant letters you, Mr. Editor, have jusl 
printed in the Medicai Times, thereby confessing to the 
world his, Mr. Thomas Wakley'8, high sense of mj 
meríts — merits so distingnished as, in his view, te 
entitle me to nothing short of the identical salutationi 
with which certain respectable gabblers, in times gom 
by, welcomed the illustrious Harvey and Jenner — ^th< 
stale cackle of *' quack, qnack, quack !" 

Yours, Mr. Editor, 

S. DiCKSOK. 

To this letter there was no reply ! 

Dr. Dickbon and Db. Copland. 
To the Editor of the Medicai Times. 

28, Bolton Street, Jpril 2nd, 1844. 
Sir, — In your Journal of last weck, Dr. Coplanc 
is reported to have made the following observations ai 
a late meeting of the Westminster Medicai Society— 
** That within his recoUection the charácter of disease ir 
London had changed very much. In 1820, and foi 
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ig BNR ' several years afterwards» as far as 1826 or 1827, Disease 
tt ít k, presented more of the inflammatory character ; at leaat, 
iraítted patients bore depletion better. It had, since then, gra- 
imtàf dually changed, and had assumed the Intermiiient or 
Dbabili. Remittent type, espficially in the outskirts. There is, 
i/cock, GOQseqaently» less toleration of depletion, even in cases 
nes (tf of disease of the chest." Allow me, Sir^ to puft 
/ tht Dr. Copland ríght on this sabject ; the Type of Disease 
\mut has not changed, neither did patients bear-blood-letting 
better formerly than now; but medicai men have 
changed — ^they have changed their opinions of the 
natnre of the one, and the valae of the other. The 
type of disease change I Yes, when the types of life 
and death change! Intermittent fever, Mr. Editor, 
ever has been, and to ali etemity will be> the type of 
ali diseases, in London, out of London, in Enrope, in 
Ásia, in Africa, in America ! And, throngh yoar pages» 
I beg to tell Dr. Copland that, if he likes, I will show 
him letters from medicai practitioners, which bear the 
post-mark of every quarter of the gtobe, expressive of 
their obligations to me for my discovery of that great 
fact ; many of them army and navy surgeons, and ali 
of them too honest, too ingennous, and too disinter* 
ested,topretend that Disease has changed its character, 
rather than themselves have changed their yícwb of it l 
Suum euique, The day is not distant wfaen quacks 
only will resort to the lancet and the leech for any dis- 
ease — diseases of the chest included. Has Dr. Copland 
never read the Unity of Disease?— has he never, in 
fact, admitted th» truth of the doetrine f^^r, like 
Dr. Hollaod, will he plead non mi recordo t 

S. DiCKSON, M.D. 
To this letter there was no reply ! 



DR. TURNER'S NOTES. 

Intermttteney of Dieeaee^QuitUne, — ^That there are 
those inourownConntrywho do not think so lightly of 
Dr. Dick8on's views of Disease and its Treatment as 
some people pretend to do, testimony is at hand. I 
find it in the leading article of the May nnmber of the 
Western Lancet, pnblished at Lexington, Kentucky, from 
the pen of Dr. Thomas D. Mitchell, the learned pro- 
fessor of Matéria Medica and Therapeutics in the 
Transylvania University. Here are his words: «The 
doctríne that ali Feters and ali diseases are essentially 
Intermittent has long been before the public ; and while 
we are ignorant of the nature and source of Periodicity, 
the fact of Intermittence is as well established as any 
other in Medicine." Applying this position to Feyers, 
Dr. Mitchell says, « Well aware that the idolaters of 
a false diagnosis, based on imaginary lesione, which 
have no practical bearing in the case, will stand aghast 
at this announcement, I feel it tobe my daty to present 
the facts, as history — not far off, in Europe, but here in 
our own land,— exhibits them." Dr. Mitchell then 
detãils many wonderful and rapid cures in a yariety of 
violent fevers wrought hy a bold and judicious use of 



that most proimnent of the Chrono-thermal Remedies— 
the Snlphate of Quinine, which in his satisfaction he 
styles ** the Samson of the Matéria Medica." It has 
been pretended that Dr. Dickson^s views are not so 
new as he imagines.. To this it is answered, that the 
Doctor haa repeatedly demaoded the prooís and the 
dates, but in vain. 
Blood Lettinff,'^The foUowing is theofficial Report of 
1- the Physidans who attended General Harrison in his last 
illness. The italics are mine — comment is needless. 
*'0n Saturday, March 27, 1841, President Harrison, 
after several days' previous indisposition, was seized 
with a chill and other symptoms of Fever ; the next 
day Pneamonia» with Congestion of the Liver and 
Derangement of the Stomach and Bowels, was ascer- 
tained to exist. The age and debility ofthe patient, 
with the immediate prostration, forbade a resort to 
general blood-letting. Tòpical depletion, (i.e,, leech- 
ing and cupping,) blistering^ and apj^príate internai 
remedies sabdued in a great measare the disease of the 
Inngs and Uver, but the stomach and intestines did 
not regain a healthy condition. Finally, on the 3rd of 
April, at three o'clock, p.m., profuse diarrhcea carne on» 
nnder which. be sank, at thirty minutes to one o'cIock 
on the moming ofthe Hth." I will not here attempt to 
discuss the opinion whether or not the Lancet can be 
altogether dispensed with in medicai practlce— o/?ínton« 
prove nothing. An opinion was once entertained that 
rivers could not be navigated by steam— Fulton himself 
doubted the safety of going round Point Judith by 
steam. PhUosophers are now Úving who demon- 
STBATED the impracticability of traversing the Atlantic 
by steam. Yet ali these things are daily done. To 
suppose we have leamt. ali we can learn— that the 
progress of man in improvement has reached its heigbt, 
is to suppose that the Providence of the Almighty is 
exhausted or exhaustible. 

Dr. Dickson is not so absurd as to pretend to cure 
ali his patients,. as certain parties have seemed to re- 
quire of him. But he claims— <and I aver it with him 
from actual experience — that by his system more are 
saved ; and that the curable casea are relieved in rauch 
shorter time, and consequently with less expense aud 
with greatly less pain and suflfering, than by any former 
mode of treatment. — Is ali this nothing? 

The Duplex Action of aU Medicines.^The student 
of that most valuable Work of Professor Duagleaon of 
Philadelphia, — New Remedies, is struck at almost every 
page, with the conflicting and opposite views expressed 
by practitiouers in reference to the cffects of the 
various medicines therein treated of. By some a par- 
ticular remedy is extolled in high terms ; by others it is 
declared to be of little value. Does not Dr. Dickson 
furnish the key to these conflicting opinions in the 
Dtiplex Action of ali Medicines ? 

Pahy, Apoplexy, and Diseases qf the J5r«i».— Sir 
George Lefevre, without acknowledgment, avails him- 
self largcly of Dr.Dickson'8 Writings;— " Dr. Baillio 
O 
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said in his day tbai Palsy wai on the increase. It ia 
not improbable tbat the wúvenãl ayttefli of Blood- 
letting upon all sach attacks, and eten tlmaleningt 
of them, has converted remediai into incimble diiffca. 
Paralysis has sometimes inimediatehr followed the de- 
pletíon intcnded to preveni Apoplexy ; and wben this 
plan has been jicrsevered in for the relief of ílow of 
blood to the head, (Debility of Brain, erroneoosly ao 
called!) it is not an uncommon oonseqnence. Dr. 
HoUand has commented very fredy upon this, haiing 
known cases of this kind, where bleeding haa been 
immediately followed by convolsions of Epileptie cha- | 
racter — occasionally by amaarosis or deafnesa; moic 
frequeDtly stiil by rarabling deliriam — and where wine 
or otfaer cordiais have as speedily abated these tenden- 
cies." — Apoiogyfor thê Nervet, London, 1844. 

CtmcuiMnfrom PalL^** Sir Charles Bell haa ttated, 
I think, that when a man is taken np in the ttreet 
apparently lifeless from the concossion of a £dl, the 
nurse gives him a dram and the surgeon bleeds him ; 
but the nurse is ríght. In St. Petersbnrg I was re« 
quested to bleed a gentleroan who had fallen írom his 
desk in a fit — a Cordial was administered, which soou 
revived the patient, who had been long in a nerrons 
State of health/'— JE^evre, in 1844. 

Injlammaiion and Spittinç qf Bhod. — C. T., júnior, 
aged seventeen, Westchester County, in the summer 
of 1837, having a paínin the bowels, undertook to treat 
it by swallowing a country remedy for the eomplaint, 
coinposed of powdered Cayenne Pepper and Cider. In 
his haste he inhaled into his wind-pipe a portion of the 
uamoistened pepper; the conseqaences were of the 
most violent kind — extreme irritation of the throat, 
great pain and increased action of the heart and arteries 
of the most prodigious character. I arríved an bour or 
two after the affair, and found a Physician in attendance. 
On consultation, guided by the only light we possessed 
^I had not then seen Dr. Dickson'8 work — copions 
bleeding was resorted to, and repeated dnring the night, 
until the patient lost some forty to fifty ounces. The 
next morning the symptoms were found to have entirely 
subsided. The patient, however, was pale and feeble ; 
in a few weeks he got about ; but he never wa» hinuelf 
ayam, On the approach of every winter since, he has 
been the subject of some form of disease. In October 
last, 1844, he was seized with Spitting of Blood. At 
the end of a fortnight, getting no better, he carne to 
town, and arrived at my door at midnigbt drenched 
with rain. I found him with a hurried drculation and 
rsespiration, an anxious countenance, and every few 
minutes coaghing up a mouthful of a frothy mixture of 
siueus and arterial blood. I had him put into a warm 
bed, between blankets, and gave him a powerful opi- 
ate, foUowing it the next day with Quinine. He 
cooghed but once dnring the night. In the morning, 
I found him comfortable, and his skin moist írom head 



to foot; but he had some pain on taking a long inspir»! 
ation, nntil the middle of the next, or second day, whenj 
ali the symptoms subsided ; on the third day,he dressedi 
himself, and took his seat at the dinner-table. On the 
eightíi day, against my advice, he went into the country' 
to vote at the dection, had a relapse, but did not retnm 
to me for ten days, when the treatment was repeated 
with a like result, — namely, his appearance at the din- 
ner-table, free firom ali symptoms but weakness, on the 
third day. He was rather more prudent this time, 
and at the end of a fortnight he was enabled to resume 
his bnsiness; and by eontinuing the Chrono-thermal 
treatment, he actually gained in mid-winter seven and a 
half poonda in weight more than he had ever weighed 
in his life. At the end of two months, thinking himself 
beyond the danger of another attack, he underwent 
great exposnre in the open air, nearly the whole of the 
coldest day of the last winter. This temerity brought 
him for the third time into my hands, with an attack 
more violent than either of the two preceding. The 
Chrono-thermal treatment again proved his friend, and 
he is now, Aptil Sth, in the prosecution of his business, 
íttt firom disease, with a reasonable prospect of con* 
tinoing so, with proper care, at least, untíl the recur- 
renoe of another winter. 

On the 4th of January, 1845, I was called to see 
W. W., aged 25, who was spitting blood. The Chrono- 
thermal remedies, in a few days, removed his disease ; 
and on the twelfth day he retumed to his occupatlon 
perfectly weU, and haa so continued throughont the 
winter. 

PaJpitation,—J, S. came to me with palpitatíon of 
the heart. He had been examined with the stethoscope, 
and pronounced incurable. On inquiry, the palpitatíon 
proved to be intermittent ; there was also a great flatu- 
lence. I gave him some pills of silver and cyanide of 
potassium (a preparation of Prussic Acid.) At the end 
of a week he retumed, and, on my asking him how he 
was, he laughed, and replied, '* l hope I may never be 
worse." At the end of a month, the palpitation had 
wholly disappeared, and he has had no retum of it. 

Fever and InflãmmatUm. — ^ Patients, who have been 
apparently cured by large bleedings, which have con- 
quered pain in the first instance, remain eventually 
longer in the hospitais than those who have not been 
80 speedily relieved; moreover, yon will find them 
retum again, after their dismissal, with dropsy and 
chronic affections." — Lefewre, in 1844. 

Abêtinenee.-^ln the summer of 1843, an eminent 
dtizen of this state laboured under that form of Influ- 
enza then known by the sobriquet o( "Tyler grippe." 
He concdved the idea that he oould starve it out; 
consequently, he confined himself to a vigorously abste- 
mious diet — alittle boiled fish for dinner, with a dessert 
of water-melon. At the end of a fortnight, he waa 
seized with Palsy of one side. 



Blackboxn aad Faidon, Piinteis, 6, Hation Oaiden, Iiondoa. 
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